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Anthony Bevins 
and Sarah Helm 


The European Union faced 
political break-up and eco- 
nomic disaster if it took the 
wrong decisions on integration 
and the single currency, John 
Major said last night The im- 
plicit threat was that a Conser- 
vative government could leave 
the EU if it decided to go down 
the wrong road. 

His threats were delivered at 
Dublin summit after Pres- 
ident Jacques Chirac of France 
suggested his colleagues should 


In spite of advances made on 
the single currency, the Irish 
Foreign Minister, Dick Spring, 
said the election of the Labour 


leader, They Blair, as prime min- 
ister would provide Europe 


ister would provide Europe 
with a positive new contribution 
from Britain. That rare and 
diplomatically embarrassing in- 
tervention in domestic British 
politics by the EXTs Irish pres- 
idency gave the Foreign Secre- 
tary, Malcolm Riflond, the 
opportunity to reply dial Eu- 
rope was indeed parting for Mr 
Blah -because be was "naive” 
“inexperienced”, and “silly "He 


throw away their prepared wasasoftqpribnwhowoujdsur- 
briefs on the future direction of render so much that Mr Major, 1 ; 
the union. Mr Major said he had had so stoutly defended. 


been presented witb-two liaise 
choices; a. choice be&fcepSaK 
litical union and a See- trade 
area. Britain wanted neither. 

The Prime Minister said that 
unless proper flerajglity.'WJg 


* But Mr Rrfkjnd conceded 
tfiat Jl the CMafervative Patty 
dWnot&orirort bfcftitsdiflbr- 
CQCcs,ii ypuldlosc the election. 
Ht added 1 later that a Labour! 


union, with groups cftcoun tries 
being allowed to go r fheir own 
way cm different issues, it would 
face grave problems. Countries 
like Britain would not be forced 
into unattractive and imap- 
pealing action. And if the wrong 
decisions were taken, “it would 
blow the European Union wide 
apart”. 

Some of the suggestions on 
the table were not acceptable. 
An unemployment chapter was 
“unattractive*' and would not 
create a single job. He would 
not accept the argument that 
the union would grind to a halt 
if enlarged without an extension 
of qualified majority voting. 

As for the single currency, Mr 
Major said it would be the 
“mosr far-reaching decision", 
which would “dwarf earlier 
[ ones. But he added: “Insisting 
on a particular timetable is not 
[ sensible and can end in dLsas- 

: ter". Thai disaster would follow 
I countries erring into a single cur- 
f rency without being ready - 
“when the oily safety-valve will 
be higher unemployment". 

The summit took two further 
significant steps, when specimen 
samples of the euro note were 
issued - with blank spaces for 
national symbols like the 
Queen's head - and heads of 
" government agreed the disci- 
plinary terms that will be used 
to back the single currency. 

Theo Whigel, the German Fi- 
nance Minister, said the 
code, which will bring in fines 
for recalcitrant single-currency 
members: “This means that the 
Euro will be a strong currency.” 


was&rangih^MEijt^tbprotert 
his back, coritmuallytiMerririg 
to a significant section of rebels. 

As for Mr Major, he said: 
“There is no doubt that some 
of toe socialist countries would! 
prefer to deal with a socialist 
gowmnient in the United King- 
dom; that is certainly the case.” 

Howevdr, the evidence from 
Dublin yesterday was that Mr 
Blair’s arrival at No 10 was as 
keenly anticipated by non-so- 
cialist countries like Germany 
and France, which have be- 
come impatient with Mr Major’s 
vacillation on issues like BSE, 
and his near-total intransigence 
on key elements of the new 
treaty being considered by EU 
leaders. 


Mr Spring told BBC Radio: 
“We want to see a British gov- 


ernment that wants to*make a 
positive contribution tettoe de- 
velopment of the European 
Union. Certainly, Mr Blair sex- 
pressing a confidence, and the 
Labour Party is very united in 
relation to positions op the 
European Union. Regrettably, 
the Conservative -Party is-very 
divided. It does put toenffn a 
very invidious position. I can say 
this as leader of a party which 
had problems with Europe back 
in the 1980s - the Irish Labour 
Party. You're obviously in a far 
more difficult postioft tfyou are 
worried about anything you 
may say, or any initiatives you 
may take, if there is & large seg- 
ment within your party that has 

problemswith h- And that is the 

existing situation within the 
Conservative Party.” 




notes 




John Major has said he wants 
to “wak and see" before he 
-dedde^whether to join mone- 
tary umon. 

Yesksday, he (and every- 
body ejge) could see just what 
toe stogie and size of a single 
currency wiU be, though a 
' 6ritisa<tedsioti on membership 
seemed &s far away as ever. 

Depicting bridges between 
nations and gateways to the 
fixture, -Europe’s new Euro 
tank-notes were unveiled “at 
the dawning of a new common 
Europe". 

But what is this new common 
Europe? According to the map 
on the notes parts of Finland are 
missing. Russia is there, but 
Turkey is not. Britain is clearly 
part of Europe but looks some- 
what mis-shapen. The Sher- 
lahds are missing and Whies wiU 
be unhappy with its bulge. 

There are no people in this 
future Europe; the' designs 
show monuments and bridges 
but n& Europeans. 

• “The difficulty with people,” 
said Alexander Lamfalussy, 
president of toe European 
Monetary Institute, fore-runner 
of the European General Bank, 
“is that people usually belong 
to 'a counfry 

1 Aafop the shape of Europe, 
Mr Lamfalussy amnitted' *A few 
islands have disappeared and 
not aQ toe countries are entirety 
covered” But, he added, opti- 
mistically, “the geography will 
be sorted out". 

Reaction to the designs was 
generally favourable. “Pretty. 
Stylish. Very European," were 
some comments. “Bland" was 
another. 

The faces of the notes, in sev- 
en denominations from 5 to 500 
Euro, depict windows and gate- 
ways from the seven “ages” of 
European cultural history. 


modern 20th century. The re- 
verse side shows a bridge design 
from the same periods. 

None of the pictures, how- 
ever, shows an identifi cable 
European monument. All are 
an amalgam of different Euro- 
pean styles. 

The name, euro, appears in 
both the Latin and Greek al- 
phabet An Austrian artist, 
Robert Kaliena, won the con- 
test for the note design after 
each member stale submitted its 
own offerings. 

The most contentious issue, 
of whether a national symbol 
will appear on the notes, re- 
mains to be decided 

One-fifth of the note’s reverse 
ride has been left clear for 
such an eventuality, hut the 
Queen will not know if she is to 
appear until the middle of next 
year. 

Close by, at Dublin Castle 
Europe’s heads of government 
at toeirt summit meeting were 
having difficulty sketching out 
their fixture map of Europe. 

How many countries mil be 
“In" or “our of the Euro-zone 
remained as unclear as ever. Bu$ 
Europe’s leaders were able to 
proclaim a breakthrough ia 


proclaim a breakthrough ia 
building the architecture for the 
single currency zone. j 


Agreement on toe stability 
lcL which will govern eco* 


pact, which will govern ecof 
nomic policy after toe creation 
of the euro„ will be taken as yet 
another sign of Europe's polit- 
ical will to launch the Euro id 
1999. { 

Mr Lamfalussy proclaimed 
the unveiling of the Euro Dote$ 
as a milestone. Although the 
notes will not start circulating 
until 2002, yesterday's date wa^ 
he said, of “major historic sigr 
nificance." 

It seemed to have escaped Mr 
Lamfahissy’s notice that toe 
notes were bing launched on 
Friday 13to. : 


Banking on change: lira euro notes unveiled yesterday, from trie 500 down to the 5 
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| McLibel trial record 

; Britain’s longest ever trial drew 
1 to a close yesterday. Helen 
Morris and David Steel de- 
| fended themselves in alibcl case 
. brought by the fast -loud 
1 multinational McDonald s 
that was m court for .313 days 
and became a counter-culture 
cause cclchre. Judgment is 
not expected until Easier at the 
Itisariiestf 
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Security forces are on alert 
throughout toe United 
Kingdom amid fears of a new 
IRA bombing campaign. 

There has been greater vig- 
ilance ar key rites such as toe 
CHy and the Canary Wharf 
complex in London and military 
installations across the country. 

Senior politicians in North- 
ern Ireland and at Westminster 


Gazette • -14 I have bera waurad they could be 


Home News . . . 
Leading Articles 
Letters ...... 


assassination targets. 

And in recent weeks securi- 
ty has alto been increased at po- 
tential targets in Northern 


when the IRA tried but failed 
on Wednesday to blow cm a se- 
curity forces vehicle in Belfast 
with a Semtex-fiUed mortar. 

This week , in the run-up to 
Christmas, the bead of Scotland 
Yard's Anti -Terrorist Branch , 
Commander John Grieve, 
warned of these “dangerous 
months” and urged people to be 
on their guard. 

“Unfortunately it is a reality 
of life that we need to be con- 
tinually aware of toe threat of 
terrorism, particularly from the _ 
Provisional IRA,” he said. ■ 

Tony Blair, on a visit to 
Northern Ireland yesterday. 


The Labour leader stuck to 
his approach of keeping his par- 
ty’s approach Closely aligned to 
toe Government oh questions 
such as the possibility of a new 
IRA ceasefire and of Sinn Erin’s 

entry into talks. 

He visited the constituencies 
of the three mam parties, meet- 
ing toe Ulster Unionist leader 
David Trimble, Seamus Mallon 
of the SDLP and Peter Robin- 
son of the Democratic Union- 
ist party. 

Mr Blair said he was doing 
evoything possible to defeat the 
Government, but denied he 
was courting Mr Trimble. He 


-*Mqjar will soldier on 

John Major will be able lo sol- 
dier on until an election date of 
his own ahoosing. he claimed 
• yesterday. “I have no doubt, . 
providing people behave them- 
selves. ^ we can get through to our 
preferred date," he said m 
Dublin. Pages 


.14 Ireland, including at Alder- 

Ohituaries £ grow Airport, near Belfast. 

Saturday Story lo The threat was underlined 


emphasised that he would not added: “I will try anything I can 
play politics with the peace because it is my duty to bring 
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fice be would be “straining 
eveiy sinew" to move it forward. 


this government down because 
it is failing. Of course we keep 
in touch with David and his par- 


ty and will continue to do so." 

Other police forces are also 
showing extra vigilance. A 
spokesman for Greater Man- 
chester Police, which had to deal 
with a devastating IRA bomb in 
June, said it was- deploying a 
“high-profile" police presence 
to reassure the public.- 

Cabinet ministers believe the 
IRA will put off a renewal of the 
ceasefire until days before a gear 
era! election to put the man- 
mum pressure on Mr Blair and 
a possible incoming Labour 
government 

They are convinced that 
hopes of an extended ceasefire 
at Christmas will be dashed by I 
the IRA. One minister said: 
“They have become highly ac- 
tive and are cleariy.planning 
attacks." 
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UN agrees at last on new leader 


David Usborne 

New York 


An international diplomatic 
stalemate ended yesterday 
wfett Kofi Annan, a 58-year-old 
-Ghanaian* was anointed as toe 
ijEsri: Secretary-General of the 
ginned Nations. 

V’lMr Annan will formally suo- 
■&ld ; Boutros Boutros-Ghali, 
gfeffc month. Mr Boutros-Ghali 


wanted to stay on for a second 
five-year term, but was forced 
finany to. stand down after 
pressure from tbe United 
States. 

In an old-fashioned diplo- 
matic spat. Ranee, angered at 


-determined to support the in- 
cumbent, and to resist the ap- 
po in totem of Mr Annan. 
Yesterday, however, finance de- 


rided that it would withdraw its 
veto against him. 

Mr Annan seems set to re- 
ceive bouquets and brickbats in 
equal measure from toe rest off 
the world, as has become txa* 
ditkmal for holders of the post. 

The choice of Mr Annan is .* 
likely to be made official by toe 
UN's General Assembly on 
Monday arTbesday. 

Kindly Kafi, page 12 
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Helicopter 
crash daims 
three pilots 

A civilian. helicopter Which 
went missing with three 
English pilots on board, 
prompting a major search, 
was yesterday found crashed 
in mountains in die Irish 


E. coli infection spreads to nurse 


Steve Boggan 

Chief Reporter 

A nurse has contracted poi- 
soning by E. coli bacteria while 
treating victims struck down by 
the epidemic sweeping central 
Scotland, health officials con- 
firmed last night. 

Despite wearing a protective 
mask, gloves and cto thing, the 
muse at Falkirk Royal Infirmary 
fell 01 last Tbesday after caring 
for two patients on a ward. She 
is now recovering at home, but 
the fact that she was poisoned 
amply from contact with the pa- 


tients demonstrates how infec- 
tious E.coli 0J57 can be. 

“We believe this is a cross-in- 
fection from contact with pa- 
tients rather than contact with 
infected food and it has caused 
us all some distress,” Douglas 
Harper, the hospital's medical 
director, said. “It has certainly 
concentrated our minds on how 
infectious this organism is.** 

Details of the auxiliary 
nurse's condition were released 
within hours of Sir David 
Carter, Scotland's chief medical 
officer, telling journalists that 
die outbreak would soon be 


over. The total number of those 
infected is just below 400 and 
1 1 people have died, but for two 
days running, there had been no 
new cases reported. 

However, before the nurse’s 
condition was made public, Sir 
David said: “We are particular- 
ly concerned now about the dan- 
ger of secondary spread from one 
individual to another. That has 
rramaterialisedasamajorprob- 
lem in this outbreak but I think 
the more days that- go by the 
more confident one will be m say- 
ing that this outbreak is not just 
contained now, it is now over. 


The correct word ai present I 
think is the word contained 

“When we get into next week, 
towards the end of next week, 
if there are no new cases then 
I think we could be confident in 
saying that it was over.'’. 

The nurse, who has not 
been named, was part of the 
hospital’s team handling the 
E.coti outbreak. During the 
past few weeks, the team bad 
treated 18 patients but only two 
were re mainin g when she be- 
came ill last Tliesday. 

“She is fine now, but we are . 
concerned that she became in- 


fected at an,” Mr Harper said. 
“We practice^bairier n urap^. 

gloves and protective clothing. 
However, not to be too indeli- 
cate, a lot of diarrfcoea'is in- 
volved. Some of the people 
affected are quite debilitated 
and caring for them requires a 
lot of personal hygiene. Some- 
how, mis nurse, who is very ex- 
perienced, accidentally became 


infected It is a warning to peo- 
ple at home -good person^ hy- 
giene can stop this spreading.” 
Earlier, Michael Forsyth, the 


Secretary of State for Scot- 
land, travelled to Aberdeen 
with Sir David to meet Profes- 
sor Hugh Pennington, the man 
in charge of medical inquiries 
into the outbreak. 

Sir David said: “Mr Forsyth 
p ro mised unlimite d resources to 
Professor Pennington and his 
team, saying they had done 
“detective work which Shedodc 
Holmes wouldbe proud of”. He 
added: “As far Professor Pen- 
nington's lab is concerned, of 
course we will provide help 
and support. Whatever he 
wants he wifi get.” ' 



Coastguards in Kilked said 
the missing SR.76 crashed in 
Cariingford Mountains, Co 
Louth. All three pilots were 
believed to be dead. TWo 
bodies were found in the 
wreckage, eyewitnesses said. 
The third pilot was 
unaccounted for. 

Internet child 
pom sentence 

A man was jailed for two 
years yesterday after he 

admitted distributing child 
pornography on the Internet. 

Christopher Wells, 27, had 
more than 1,100 pictures 
stored in computer systems, 
Birmingham Crown Court 
was toId-Wfella, of Lawiing 
Avenue, Maldon, in Essex, . 
admitted possessing indecent 
photographs of children and 
distributing them between 
March and August this year. 

Priest jailed 
for child abuse 

A Roman Catholic priest 
who systematically abused 
boys and girls over a 14-year 
period was jailed for two- - 
and-a-balf years yesterday at 
Belfast Crown Court 
Father Joseph Steele, 
originally from the Newlodge 
area of north Belfast, had 
admitted a total of 25 charges 
of indecent assault involving 

three boys and seven gills 
between September 1969 
and December 1983. 


‘Giant sewage 
tank* outrage 

Environmentalists and 


criticised Home Office plans 
.to moor a prison ship in . 
-PortlancfaHaxbour afamgrinte a 
special conservation area. 

Erieods,of the Earthward 
rtfae £ve*depbship J -whfeh w . 
.amid hefrUQQtoMg w* t‘Hi« 
amounted to “a giant sewage 
tank" Ian BarreQ 


Judge condems 
‘perverted and 
evil teenager’ 

A “thoroughly perverted and 
evil” teenager who raped a 
93-year-old widow in a chur- 
chyard was yesterday 
. ordered to be detained 
for 12 years. 

Judge Anthony Thorpe 
l told Steven Barton, 17: "The 
offence ... is so appalling as - 
to make the blood of cvety 
right-thinking person in this 
country run. cold." 

Barton, who was 15 at. 
the time of the offence, in 
September last year, was 
convicted or raping the 
widow by a jury at Chichester 
Crown Court He had 
attacked tirewoman when 
she visited' a plaque is 
memory of her late husband 
in St Mary’s churchyard, 
Stomngton, West Sussex. 

Fraud daims 
at Hackney j 

A formal challenge to the ^ 
accounts of Hackney Cotmdi, 
the troubled London , 
borough hit by Labour group 
splits and anegatfonsofft-and . 
and racism, was made . 
yesterday to the- district 
auditor, Chris Koelhi. 

Simon MarthewS/Labour 
housing spokesmaafor the - 
area, made alfogaffinnsof 
corruption against fellow- . 
councillors- Steve Boggan 

. »t 

Four years for 
cannabis man 

A drug grower who 
catalogued his crop of 845 
cannahia plants in a book . 
headed “Captain’s Log, ' 
Stardate January 1995, 

Planet Earth,” was jaded ; r 
for four years today. Robin 
Soott, 47, was sentenced at j- 1 
Truro Crown Court. ' ■** 

ji 

j 

Chauffers hair 
strike action 

The first ever strike by 
ministers’ chauffeurs - 

sevendaysJ TrtreGcrcniinent 
has increased its-pay offer 
from 23 pec cent to just 

Negotiations are to resume 
oa Monday. Home dement 





cadets were on parade, 212 of whom were being commissioned into the Army, as were 22 cadets from overseas 


Photo#aph: David Rose 



Spend Xmas 
with Auntie 

Classic Comedy on Audio Cassette 
- the ideal stocking filler 
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Security bill hits Pregnant terror suspect 
nursery cash ‘could lose her baby’ | 


Lucy Ward 

Education Correspondent 

The Government has scrapped 
plans to bring in nursery 
vouchers in Northern Ireland 
next year, prompting renewed 
claims from Labour that the 
scheme is collapsing. 

Higher spending on security 
in the province following the 
ending of the IRA ceasefire ear- 
ly this year has forced education 
budget cuts, according to Sir 
Patrick Mayhew, the Secretary 
of State for Northern Ireland. 

Withdrawing the vouchers, 
due to be introduced next Sep- 
tember, will save £83m a year. 

Announcing a £60 m cut in 
education spending. Sir Patrick 
said: “The peace dividend has, 
alas, been reversed and this ob- 
viously has an adverse effect on 
the provision of public services 
in Northern Ireland.” An extra 


£120m was being channelled 
into law and order and com- 
pensation for criminal damage 
during 1997-98, he said. 

The decision puts Northern 
Ireland out of step with the 
mainland, where nursery vouch- 
ers are due to be launched in 
ApriL Labour seized on the 
reversal as evidence of a break- 
down of the controversial pre- 
school vouchezs scheme. 
Labour’s education spokesman, 
David Blunkett, said: “The bu- 
reaucracy of vouchers is such 
that even some ministers now 
realise it makes more sense to 
provide real nursery places.” 

The latest blow to the nurs- 
ery voucher scheme comes just 
weeks after a Budget an- 
nouncement of a £56m cut in 
the money promised on the 
grounds that pilot schemes 
showed it was unlik ely there 
would be 100 per cent take-up. 


Patricia Wynn Davies 

Legal Affairs Editor ■ 

The terrorism suspect Rotsm 
McAliskey yesterday failed to 
secure ban while awaiting ex- 
tradition to Germany after a 
medical report warned she 
could lose her unborn child. 

-Gareth Peirce, her solicitor, 
told Bow Street magistrates* 
court that Ms McAlske/s med- 
ical needs had been ignored, do- 
spite the instructions of Ronald 
Baltic, the stipendiary magis- 
trate, at her last appearance that 
she be well care for. 

The doctor’s report said that 
she showed signs of “advanced 
starvation” due to repeated 
vomiting, had no access to nat- 
ural Ifeht and was in danger of 
losingner baby, Ms Peirce said. 

The Ger man government is 
seeking to extradite Ms 
McAliskey, the 25-year-old 



Roisin McAKstey: Starving 

daughter of former nationalist 
MP Bernadette McAliskey, in 
the wake of tire June mortar at- 
tack on British Army barracks 
inOsnabrfidc. 

Ms McAliskey is befog held 
as a high security prisoner at 
HoDoway women's prison, north 
London. Her classification 
would mean she is subject to 


spatial supervision, “closed"^ , 
visits through screens and- : " 
restricted contact With other 
prisoners. 

Mr Bartie said the medical re- 
port made “disturbing reading-:, 
... I commented on the last oc-;; 
casion that Ms McAliskey*s;- ‘ 
condition should be properly- 
provided for.^But ordering^ ' 

appearance on 20 December, h e# 
said: “I feel that my publics; 
duty demands that 1 do not ah£ 
ter the previous ruling.” ?' 

A Prison Service spokesman. 
said Ms McAliskey was taken to s . 
a London hospital on 5 De~* | 
ceznber and bad a scan and full , 
examination by a consultant .: 
obstetrician. “He confirmed 
that, she was In good general 
health, that her 16-week preg- : 
nancy was progressing normal- •. . 
Jy and that there was ho cause > 
for concern.” 
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Help for child victims 


Gtenda Cooper 

As abuse scandals continue to 
be exposed in children’s homes 
around the country, we would 
like you to support our Victims 
of Abuse appeal to help those 
who have been made to suffer. 

Earlier this year, the toll of 
years of abuse for more than 100 
children in Clwyd was high- 
lighted in this newspaper. 

The investigation was the 
launch-pad for a campaign that 
won government action to tight- 
en standards in children's 
homes. 

This week we revealed that 
police are seeking 3 AX) children 
who may have been part of 


another scandal, in the North- 
west. 

Our Christmas appeal is in 
support of work by the National 
Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children, including 
its helpline, gyving direct support 
to children who have been 

abused, and projects to help pre- 
vent future abuse. 

Countless stories from chil- 
dren, in the community as well 
as in residential care, have nev- 
er been heard. The NSPCC, 
Britain’s leading charity spe- 
cialising in child protection and 
prevention of cruelty, runs more 
than 120 projects througbont 
England, Wales and Northern 
Ireland, offering counselling 


t i ik f\ I) k pyym: m/nspcc 

Victims of Abuse Appeal 


and therapy to abused chil- 
dren as well as carrying out its 
own investigations into allega- 
tions of abuse. 

The charity relies on public 
donations for 85 per cent of its 
income and we would like you 
to contribute between nowand 
Christmas. 

Your money will go to help 
projects such as the NSPCCs 
freephone helpline which takes 
on average 1200 calls a week, 
the London Investigation Team, 
which works with police and so- 
cial services to investigate pae- 
dophiks, and the Kaleidoscope 
project in Newcastle, which 
treats children who have abused 
other children. 
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End of an era: the Waleses divorced; the 
pottery was born; OJ went free - after 313 
days in court, McLibel draws to a dose 


-Irikrjct g* 


Nicholas Schoon 

Britain's longest-ever trial has 
finally sighed to a dose after 313 
days. Now aU that is awaited af- 
ter yesterday’s closing speches 
is the judgement from Mr Jus- 
tice Bell,, and that is not 
expected until Easter at the ear- 
liest. 

The defendants, the weary 
and impecunious “McLibel 
Tvo”, are not optimistic about 
the Judge clearing them of li- 
beling McDonald’s. But Helen 
Morns and David Steel are 
talking about mounting an ap- 
peal if he finds in favour of the 


!■ The McLibg case found' Its 
11 Way into the record books by 
becoming the longest-running 
civil trial of aH irate Tn the 
UK. The previous longest 
Was 1 03: courtroom- : days: 
In March 1872{ Arthur Orton 
was . convicted 'oh two 
counts of perjury for claiming 
to be Roger Tlch borne, 
brother of Baronet. Alfred 
Tlch borne. (Source: Guinness 
BookafRe&fdSi 1996). 

■ Linda McCartney, wife of 

ex-Beatle Paid, has con- 
tributed £1,000 to the 
legal expenses .of the defen- 
dants'. . ’ v.'/' 

■ McDonalds is estimated to 
be paying £4000 a.. day on 
legal costs. Tcitat, costs could 
exceed £5m. 

■ McDonald's had to pay out 
$2.9Million to' an 81 -year 
old-woman m Alberquerque, 
U.S. The lady claimed to 
have been scalded- by its. 
coffee. The company's law 
Srm found that die coffee was 

(Jpured at 82 degrees 
centigrade because the 

S3 billion-a year hamburger 
multinational, and if That nub. 
of taking the case to the Euro- 
pean Court of Human Rights. 
They claim the trial, which has 
taken place without a jury, has 
been oppressive. 

The two, who have defend- 
ed themselves in the absence of 
legal aid, made closing speech- 
es which occupied more than six 
weeks. Richard Rampton QC, 
counsel for McDonald’s, has 
l handed in 550 pages of sub- 
’ missions. 

And so the final day stuttered 
out with a series of points of law 
from both sides. Mr Justice 
Bell made no secret of his fa- 
tigue. When ex-postman David 
Morris spoke about something 
that happened in the years of 
pre-trial manoeuvrings the 


judge sakfc This was in the hap- 
py days when -X knew nothing 
about this case.” 

All those months in court 
have turned neither Ms Steel 
nor Mr Morris, both unem- 
ployed, into smooth-tongued 
lawyers. “So, urn. there you 
gp~” was how he concluded one 
point. 

But their fortitude in refus- 
ing to apologise and to take on 
the task of defending themselves 
at London’s Royal Courts of 
Justice have made them into 
counter-culture heroes. They 
have cost McDonald’s a fortune 
and gained huge publicity for 
their allegations against the 
burger drain on the Internet 

world. ^Tbe^have become mi- 
nor celebrities, but it shows no 
sign of going to their heads. 
They remain ordinary, rather se- 
rious, old-fashioned anarchists. 

At lunchtime, as usual, the 
two defendants and a few sup- 
porters went to a student cafe 
in the nearby London School of 
‘ Economics. Meanwhile Mr 
Rampton’s team spumed the 
delights of the nearest Mc- 
Donald's and took their per- 
manently-booked lunchtime 
places at an Italian restaurant 

Mr Rampton, one of 
Britain’s top ubel lawyers, told 
The Independent that Ms Steel 
and Mr Morris' amateur status 
had slowed down the case con- 
siderably. “It proceeds so much 
more slowly ~ it's frustrating in 
that respect." But his long, long 
sojourn in Court 35 was no great 
personal strain. “We’re paid to 
do a job, so it really doesn’t mat- 
ter.” 

Paid handsomely, in fact: 
McDonald's legal fees will run 
to several million pounds and 
if die judge does award costs 

and damages against the two de- 
fendants they have next to noth- 
ing to hand over. 

McDonald's claims Mr Mor- 

and Ms^SteeJ, agSfsfwS 
leading li ghts in the publication 
and distribution .qi a leaflet 
whirfrpailthat datidjfMcDon - 1 
aid’s ‘food could cause bowel 
and breast cancer aadheart dis- 
ease. leaflet alSoalleged - 
staff aethwohain^wtete^xploit- 1 
ed, ill-paid and would be dis- 
missed if they tried -to join a 
trade union, and that the pro- 
duction of McDonald’s food 
caused hunger in the Third 
World and the destruction of 
rainforests. At the top of the 
leaflet were the words: “Mc- 
Gancer, McDisease, McHunger 
and McDeath.” 

The defendants, both unem- 
ployed and reliant on state 
benefits, deny publishing the 
leaflet but argue that its contents 
are true. Three other leafleteers 
' whom McDonald's issued writs 
against in 1990 apologised, but 
not the McLibel Two. There 
have been 130 witnesses cross- 
examined, and 50 others have 
submitted statements. “We say 
the evidence vindicated us on all 
of the issues raised in the 
leaflet,” said Mr Morris outside 
the court 







The McLibel Years: 

■Provisional IRA started and ended its 
cea se fire 

■Eurostar services started through 
Channel Tunnel 

■OJ Simpson's .trial started and 

ended In acquittal 

■The Oklahoma bombing killed 168 


■Sixteen Primary School children and 
their teacher killed at Dunblane 
■Hugh Grant arrested on indecency 
charge In Los Angeles 
■Rosemary West Jailed for fife for 
Cromwell Street murders 
■The National Lottery started 
■Pop group Take That split up 


■Yitzhak Rabbi was assassinated in 
Israel 

■Headmaster Phf&p Lawrence stabbed 
to death outside his school 
■President Mitterrand died of cancer 
aged 79 

■The Prince and Princess of Wales 
divorced 


Labour’s ‘ 
angler i s c 


Christian Wolmar 

and John Rentoul 

Labour yesterday launched Ian: inter- 
nal investigation into ^attempt 
party workers to ng nommations for 

the BBC Today Personality of the Year 

iy, the woman in whose name theftoc 
requesting party workers to nomi- 

Sts*® 

^{f 1 bSSl&« da y^ the 

•rdan was part of a ~ 

Sc to try to influence phone-m ^o- 
KrJLTInrn I newspapers and other 
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Tony Blair Did not make shortlist 


nation during the 1987 election cam- 
paign to organise people to take pan 
inphone-ins. However, the xheme was 
dropped after a woman who had ha- 
rangued a Tbry minister became the 
subject of tabloid investigations. 
Another Labour insider said: ‘The 

key to these operations was to never 
wnte anything down. It should always 
be done by word of mouth.” He said 
there was no doubt that theses did 

this sort of thing all the time, but They 

are a bit cleverer than us in the way 
they go about iL" ^ ' . \ 

- Yesterday Toiy Centraajpffice re- 
fused to deny that it had alsoronsiiD- 
Hter 1 exercises. . . 

Asked about aDegation&by^mer 

Witisb Tbxy, Elwyn Joncsffguit the 
Tories had done the sam^em wo 
years ago when John MajOc, .at the 
& of his popularity, «hm sewnd 


ay’ vote 
servant 


to the late Roy Castle, a spokesman 
said: “These are allegations by a dis- 
affected Tbiy .” 

The Ibday award now appears so 
flawed that the BBC will consider 
scrapping iL Mr Mayor, who has been 
shortlisted again, finished second in the 
past two years, despite the feet that his 
party trailed well behind Labour in 
polls throughout that period. In the 
Eighties, Margaret Thatcher won the 
award for woman of the year eight 
times out of nine. 

While the Princess Royal was the 
other winne r, it may have been quiet 
efforts by Central Office that e nsured 
tee saw off what must have been strong 
competition from the Queen and the 
Princess of Wales. 

Mr Blair, who did not make the 
shortlist anyway, said the person in- 
volved had tried to drum up support 
through an “excess of zeal”. He told 
the Ibday programme: “As soon as we 
learned about it, it was stopped.” 

Labour also attempted to sow con- 
fusion about how exactly the exercise 
was carried out Labour’s election 
supremo, Peter Mandelson, denied Ids 
Horry was responsible for the vote-rig- 

gug 

e said it was not her but “anoth- 
er tnorejunior, member of staff” who 
was behind*. However, heurefused to 
elaborate on the identity of the per- 
son responsible. 

Tn a damage-limitation; exercise, 
Tbm Sawyer, tSe general^ecary of 
the party announced theioldini of 
an internal inquiry into the- incident 
but there are no plans to publish the 

rCSU ^ L eading article, page 15 


It’s just not cricket 
Botham Jnr sells 
his soul to rugby 


David Llewellyn 

The name is the same, but not the 
game. Liam Botham may be a chip off 
the old block but he is stm his own man. 
There was no way that he could have 
emulated the feats of his father, for- 
mer England Tfest cricket all-rounder 
Ian Botham, who smglchandedly, and 
in one bound, won the Ashes when 
I Jnm was just four years old, in 198L 

Now, 15 years on, Liam has decid- 
ed on a professional sporting career 
-in rugby. He could have carried on 
playing cricket with Hampshire, but 
yesterday Liam, a former Rossall 
School pupil who plays at outside cen- 
tre, signed a three-year contract with 
Courage First Division dub West 
Hartlepool. 

“While it wasn’t an easy derison to 
make," said Uam, 6ft lin and almost 14 
stone. Tve discussed the position, not 
only with my father, who has never 
pushed me to follow either route, but 
nten wjth professional advisers. Tve al- 
ways had a slight preference for rugby.” 

Mark Ring, West's director of rug- 
by and a former Wdes international, 
said: Tt is virtnafly impossible to com- 
bine summerandwini^ sports at a pro- 
fessional level these days. Liam has had 

a taste of cricket at a professional lev- 
el and now has the challenge ahead of 
professional rugby at a national level 
I think he has a great future.” 

Liam appears to be blessed with the 

same team of scriptwriter as bis father. 

On his debut for Hampshire against 
Middlesex last season, Botham Junior 
claimed five wickets for 67 nms, in- 





Uam Botham: first Division contract 

tain Mike Gatting. It does not stop there. 

Last October, when he made his senior 

debut for West Hartlepool he scored a 
try against Watsonians. 

Rugby certainly looks a likelier bet 
for the Legend's son. There is a hard 
core of realism running through the 
youngster. He confided recently: T can 
never win at cricket having this name. 
HI do well people will sayl should da 
If I do badly they would say I was only 
in the side became of whose son I am.” 
But there was a wistfqjness when he 
told the interviewer: “... I wish I 



Straights Up 
ESS. SO 


Somehow it seems improbablethai 
a Botham could be plain anything. 
Quite tightly he is being pragmatic and 
playing to bos strengths. And Bloggs 
or Botham, liam could weD make ms 
name in rugby. 
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only pfTTTS^ bring you allthis 


INTEREST FREE I EXTRA SAVINGS 



TELEVISIONS 

SAVE I fi!50 


SONY 

29" Dolby Pro-Logic 

Surround Sound 

TV with Fastext 

■ 68on visible screen size. 

■ IQ picture facility automatically 
adjusts colour and contrast to 
the brightness of room for 
improved viewing. 

■ Detachable Surround Sound 
speakers. 

I Fasrew wrth 10 page memory. 

■ Includes cabinet. 

Model KV29F2. Was £949.99. 

CURRYS PRICE 

£84999 


MATSUI 

14* Portable cum 

Colour TV HIUBflU At 

■ 24«m viuwe min ,1. 

screen sire. IUU3 t II 

■ ideal wcond let. 

Model 1403. 


MATSUI ama» 

14* Colour TV with Ranota Control 

■ j4on vMc mmu mxm ma 

sown we. ■ppH - 

BQ £i 29 m 

In More Price £119 99 * 


onm him 

£124.99 



OPTION* ON. 
ALL PRODUCTS 
OVER <200 


HITACHI BOO J5* NKMk 

Stereo IV tliM wmw wwoon- 
UcninNttatmua. B99E3 RPffl 
MtxM2SH.Wn£4nj9iHF7jS rtrtHoC 
tjnaoreftta £47199. KSUI ITl/i/Jj 
ia MoenHS interest free omow* 


PLUS 


JVC 

14* Foment TV With 
Remote Control H 

34<:m visible H 

iCTMfl size. ■ 

Model I4ET1. ft 

In-nore Price £189.99. 


vsuounn 

£179. 



FREE 


FULiy INSTALLED SATELLITE SYSTEM* 
When you spend €299 or 
more at Currys. __ 

. d ' am cuhiprt to subscribing to any Sky viewing 




Offer applies to Matsui RD600> 


EXTRA SAVING 


MATSUI ar wetentTv 

with Damon Control MH moORRMCZ 

■ 49ati vhiblc MH 4AI 

screen sue. flfUlQO 

■ Remote control. tlt^.73 

Model 2096T 

bMtore Price £189.99. 


SONY 14* fas Mirt Porta ble TV with 
Remote Control ■■■ cuntTSmcz 

■ jLrewitfc VJW" *ze ■HM «AA 

■ Remote control. Will] rJIIMnA 

■ Snivel and tit base. ftgUifl taVdiXI 

Model KV14T1. Was £249.99. 

9 MONTHS MTERESTF8EE OPTION* 


GRUNDIG ma 

21'NICAM Stereo cumrs Pints 

TV with Fastmt ■e S H| 

■ McmMlMc ffigaH f 

screen il». HBIBI »wwiM3 

■ Fasten for wy access to Teletext. 

Model ST55 75. 


TOSHIBA 

28” fHCAM Stereo 
TV with Fastmt 

■ 66cm visible 
screen sin. 

■ Indudes stand- 
Model 2852. 



LOWEST EVER PRICES 
ON THESE VIDEOS 


JVC 2S* 3D Phonic Dolby PnMjoglc TV 

■ GSanvfsbte screen size 

■ No ene speakers MUM amvsPBKE 

or trailng aWm. flA 

Model 2SSX7. Bill rhflMQQ 

WlM £699.99. IEAmI ItnMjJ 

12 MONTHS WIBSST FREE OPTION* 


MATSU I a 


SANYO Long Play VMM wfA 

VMeoMus and POC 

■ VtfecPteandPDC — anti 
(w anr xd re&Mr 


■ tndn search bcBty. ! 
Model VHR28& 


£19939 


- ^ -~^£r17fl 


£379 


r VJV * * * « REVIEii V OCT ’56 ~f 



PANASONIC 29* Dolby Pro- 

Logic Surround Sou nd TV wit h Front 
68on visible screen PRICE 

Model 29AD2DP. Hkilj t8dQ|U 
was £999.99. ilui HrWJj 
12 MONTHS HIBKST FREE OPTION* 


EXTRA SAVING 


Long Play Video with 
Remote Control 
■ Long play increases 
recording time 


EXTRA SAVING 



HOTPOINT 

Full Size 'Aquarius’ Dishwasher 

■ Adjustable baskets. 

■ 8 programmes. . 

Model DF23- 

Was M4939. cai p PRICE 

Was £349.99. MU: ntw 

Re3mnKssumrn tita fft Jb 

5SSS«“ ta £ 1 j/3Qfl 

■naESTRSoPDor Ur ■ WtJri 


ALL THESE SUPERSCREEN AND 
WIDESCREEN TVs NOW WITH 


18 MONTHS INTEREST FREE OPTION 


PHILIPS 

28* 'dank 1 HI CAM Stereo TV with Fadmct 

■ 66cm visible screen size. 

■ Classic wooden style. 

■ Easy menu driven VOUCH® PRICE 
Installation and operation. AA^A^A 

Model 6770C ffUlfll 

Ixvstore Price £1099. m 


18 MONTHS INTEREST FREE OPTION* 
ON ALL CAMCORDERS 

'■ i '\ 



HOOVER 1100 Spin -Soft Wave’ 

Washer Dryer |f| SALE KMX 
Available in whita BWI %AA 

^SlAW54«7S6. fiEUfWafaS 

WW £S49JS. MfV NOW PHY DKUMER *97 

FRBE £20 OF ARTH. Am* A* far details. 


EXTRA SAVING 


HITACHI ram 

8mm Camcorder w Wi12x Pow e r Zoom 

■ 1.5 instant zoom. |^R| aaonspiBOE 

■ M*y bilroy W*m 4AA 

a»***®T raJIllfSHHoa 

Model VMM Kyi 20. IliuU tUa# ■# J3 

was £49U9/< rams Miussj Foxonwr 


H-jvr. O.kva Choice ’BEST BUY' 


PHILIPS zr Dolby Pithi oglc 

Surmnd Soood IV HBBB CUHHTSPBOE 
with lOOHr Echantad BTO 1 4 AAA 
Pkftm CXafity BB 3 B rllMH 
CBonvfdhle screen • SIWwbr 



SANYO ™Bra 

8mm Camcorder 
with 15x Power Zoom 

■ Remote control. ■ Ki-FI stereo sound. 

■ AA dry battery compatibility. 

■ Free aocessorfes inefide tripod, 
holdall and Ians. rilRKYC poire 
Model VM€X480. CUKRTS nucE 
Was £69939. 

Was £540.99.- 





REFRIGERATION 

SAVE £130 


h<v: =s”.’-« w:s- SSS* HUY' 


SONY 2«* Dolby Pro-logic 
WUnommVI CURRYS PfDCE 

67cm viuble screen HpmKI |S4|4e 

Model 28WS2. wmtm. 99 


TOSHIBA 3T Doiiy Pro-Logk 

Smroowd Soimd TV wfdi Fast ent 

■ 80an«hMe pyip^g anmspmcE 

screen die . d 4 AA 

■ Cabinet gandwuh SgjBfl fluMH 
built-in tract cereie IHNHI SI 
Weaker Model 33S7DB. 


CD HI-FI SYSTEMS 

SAVE eIOO 


TV/ VIDEO PACKAGES 

SAVE = : elOO 



JVC 21" Fastext TV with Remote Control 

■ 51cm visible saeen size. 

■ Fastext for quick and easy access to Teletext. 
Model 21ET1. 

PLUS Long Play Video with VideoPlin 
VideoPlus tor easy programming. 

Model 231. 

Total Separate Selling Pnce £549.98. 

CURRYS PACKAGE PRICE 


AIWA 

Dolby Pro-Low 
CD m-fl wfdi Turntable 

■ MuMptoy - pbgd up to 5 CDs. 

■ 80 watts (RMS] per channel. 

■ 7 band electronic graphic 
equalised Model ZD4400. 
In-store Price £79939. 


FREE TV 


FREE PRINTER 
WITH THIS PC 
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COOKERS 

SAVE to £ 150 


for details. 


CANDY 

9.8 cu.ft Fridge Freezer 

■ S.7 cu.1t fridge. ■T iltable shelves. 

■ 4.1 CU.1t freezer. 

■ Auto defrost. 

■ Reversible doors, 

■ CFG free. Wu 1 1 1 1 1 

■ 4 scar rating. M l| 1| I, 

Model CCM28A2G. # J 

was £39099. 

SALE PRICE 

£29099 



SAUCEPANS 



VOUCHER PRICE I | wudwv 

f 749.99 1 PACKARD BELL 




MATSUI m 

CDROdoM-n 

■ Digital tuner 
with preseti 

■ Programmable CD. 

■ Remote comroL 
Model MCH-750. 


Ultni Compact 


isisji “sr 

Ml mss 


AIWA amHiM 

■ RMtiplay- tyij 

ptays up to 

3 CDs. H 

■ 100 watts CRMS) BH H 
per channel. 

Model NSXV900. 


Pentium* PIZOMHz internet Ready PC 

■ 8Mb aon J Gb hard drive. ■ S^peed CMOM 
drive ■ 2&£k modem. ■ Eaqr aaea butttfl pand- 

CURRYS PRICE 

arawmng faoTity . 

■ MPEG video 


I 'I 


EXTRA SAVING 



SANYO «■ mcam SMo TV with Fasten 
■ S'tm viable screen sue 
• f i'li'rt In easy ,xwi to Trtn nl services. 
Miolcl r .nsJ — wnwiwia 
nun 44*wj nkam Hi fAA 
SMmovidNwMh KTfl rnHV 
YidaoMm Model 7?6 BmJ KVWaP 
iii-voio Hue £T41. 

n MONTHS INTEREST FREE OPTION- 


EXTRA SAVING 


MATSUI neraairNicMistmoTv 

bfjon vntfale ineen size. Model 28MI. 

PLUS «4hwd — vouatut raa 

MOW Stma Video iWR MA 

«>MiVld*aFh& H ||T |1 rSMM 

4 hrjih (or mpravedtUiAa Zbrerar 

ttaurmaoon and freeze hame. 

Model VMWI m-store Price 1699 


2S2 


frII 



mimrnm .11 . 1 hi Um J | V. iUk 

EXAMPLE OF INTEREST FREE 
OPTION ON SELECTED PRODUCTS 


t ! Th«R 
MONTHS 
r,:[*r*,T 
r-*''! OITlON 

■>rpp| ALT 

tr« cr*s: wi-m 

<* V'.IN'IL Y 



PORTABLE CD 

SAVE to e20 






32: 


FREE PRINTER 

WITH THIS PC 

BUSH 


MULTIMEDIA PC 

NOW ONLY £ 949 


NOVA SCOTIA 

U cuJt Fridge Froesar 

■ Ifi cu-fL Wdga. M|M 

■ Adjustable PPM 

than nm nt. nllll] 

Model Ft 93. tMAdU 

Was £29399. 



STOVES 


. SOon SkAin Gas ^ 
Cooker Flashed In 
Bass end Raring Green 
Abo available In 
RedorBhie. 

Model JiEWHOME 
SOZfiS. Prke ExduSng 
Hadeln £549.99. 
TRADE-IN PRICE 

■ BtOBia nr value for » m 

MONEY* STOVES 5026S M J| Q 
AS 5CENM IRC GOOD ftlUll 
FOOOMAOAZM tTTtfi 


HOTPOINT 60cm SMhd 

BearicCootar — sale pro cm 
■ Fan main oven. PTW TAA i 
NT Halogen zone. H[|n|]£fMHqq 
Model BOTiP. Hrli U •*#•« 
Was £94939. 12 MONTHS HIBtEST TUBE OPTiOH* 


Currys vouckej? specials 

7 

I 



MICROWAVES 

SAVE /o p £70 


MATSUI mm 

0J cufLlbudi Control NBmmhw 
■B 00 watts power 


output s 

■5pawvtaveb. I 
Model 162TC I 
Ute £11999. I 
In-store Price £8999. 


pro vouocsi iptoct 

Pj» 


MATSUI mm 

19 oUt Ibodi OaM Mknmam 
■1 mmuie repeat cooking. 


PHILIF^ Po rtaMa CP System 
■ Detachable Iff cuKvsance 

■Sr- EL129.99 

Model A230S5. Was £14959, 

FREE RUCKSACK 


ACER ACR05 pm Mtumedb pc 

■ Intel* 100MHz Pentium proanot 

■ 8Mb RAM. HMMWUCREItlWOe 

■ 850Mb hard dnv&HHa ANA 

■ 8-tpead CD-HOM. HW ll eWlVi 

■ Stereo sound card ftCAul Ca^Tap 

vtd spomken. 

Model P100. In-store Price £999. 

■Pantbim b a tredemtrit of k*M Corporation. 


SANYO 

Great U cult Compact Mbewaae 
■Unique Super Showereava 

rnmwmptEv a ^5 p ' 

ModSaeica. .Oil 

W» £10999 1 1 1 fj jl 



^ OUR^ 
BIGGEST 
EVER * 
CHOICE 
OF GIFTS 

OVER 2000 TO 
TAKE AWAY NOW 

* * * 




FREE #• 


-ei.no, MOBILE PHONES 


ANALOGUE 




•Wfhenwu spend £99 or mare ia a angle wat a Qziys 
and gre out a new ufasmp&xi to arg, 9cy 
roan mn g padaga far a yzax yoa wi remve a 

MNuRPOTBteforarterairiappnjxHteitobr 
yow area for free. . 

•TWscfleribyiedBqitffln \buni iwt bechmed 
for insulation. A disge mqr be made if additional 
bariming mJ oUhg b reqdrtd. A one oH £12 
mrnKbmfeedit#eTftjwrfint5!*Sffip^ 

•You should be IB or wet and meet stabs requrememv 
one ofo per household. Hot valid wrtfi any other offer 




aim ho rohojdi. S ubjea to an&fcSty 
m? foeiw tfnf lift to substitute a produtf of rn$ * 
better jpeefcation. 


SEE 



IBWHOCIJUMS 

BONUS 

i¥»ivwrsww*ve« 

i-kiw* 

stdnrtlar-HLiiKhirt 

xiKszitrjjtitlw 

rt’.SScS 

trtiieilflsrjfr-if'YU 

CiCTsaiwzsiiiiYia 

Caw»^r.*lixild. 


EXaUSIYES 



OVBtSOQ 
HOME 

AFFUAWS 

AVAJLABLE 

wnnuKr 

DEUVERT 

SUAIUUmE) 


EXTRA 
VALUE 
EXCLUSIVE 
MODELS 

•For ctrepl4)tvjl 
uduc liJ hr 
thewdruilcdbon 
et wpctb ■rofeb 
jnrfaflcn 
avdusneto OSS 

EetwlLtd 


iDAyKUVBnr 

MONDAY TO 
FRIDAY 

Chcrwaww 
Plus prcfavorul 
nsbziihcp MRKc. 
Ait fst dcuib. 
prices ind 
asat’jhi'irj. 


*\ 


TAKE IT 
HOME HOW 

Mew items «» 
ft Ko<A reddr to 
uLe array at 
c«ce. We be 
happy to carry 
yourpurchMe Eo 
•tan car 


Ol 

■ra 



PRICES 
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John Major will be able to sol- 
dier on until an election date of 
his own choosing, he said yes- 
terday — providing, his warring 
backbenchers “behave”. 

U I have no doubt, providing 
people behave themselves, we 
can get through to our preferred 
date," he said in Dublin. “I am 
not going to indicate any par- 
ticular dates. Certainly, 1 think 
we will be able to hang on to our 
preferred date." 

But Tony Blair, Labour 
leader, also in Dublin, declared: 
“The Government majority has 
gone and we will continue to 
pile on the pressure until the 
Government has gone too. This 
is a government that has ceased 
to have any real purpose but its 
own survival, and the country 
needs and deserves better." 

Malcolm Rifkind, the Foreign 
Secretary, yesterday was forced 
to re-arrange an historic visit to 
Cyprus after the Government 
lost its Commons majority in the 
Barnsley East by-election. 

The first bilateral visit by a 
British foreign secretary to the 
divided Mediterranean island in 
30 years was brought forward so 
that he could return for Mon- 
day's crucial vote on European 
fishing policy. 

The Government faces defeat 
in the vote without the support 
of the Ulster Unionists, 12 
months after the Government 
was defeated on the same issue. 
Tory MPs have been given a 
xJlhree-line whip to make sure 
they are in Westminster for 
the’ vote. 

Mr Rifkind's hastily re- 
arranged plans showed the dif- 
ficulty facing ministers in the 
run-up to the general election. 

The Prime-Minister now ef- 
fectively has to run a minority 
government after the rejection 
of the Tory whip by the MP Sir 
John Gorst. is. protest at dk&al 


A 1 


a hospital in his constituency. 
Stephen Dorrell, Secretary of 
State for Health, said he had 
"bent over backwards" to an- 
swer Sir John’s demands and 
was not planning further con- 
cessions. Mr Dorrell also ap- 
pealed to Euro-sceptic Tory 
MPs to back the Government. 

Some ministers believe the in- 
fighting over Europe is now ter- 
minal for the Tory party. "There 
is no sign of us pulling out of this 
before the election. I am just 
waiting to have a go at them 
when we lose," one pro-Euro- 
pean minister said. 

The Euro-sceptics remain 
convinced they can harden pol- 
icy to rule out entry into a sin- 
gle currency early in the early 
spring. “Ken Clarke will be 
forced to go along with it.” one 
leading backbench Euro-scep- 
tic said. 

More than 100 Tbiy MPs 
are preparing to put a commit- 
mem in their election address- 
es saying they would not vote for 
a smj^ecmrency in the next Par- 
liament, flouting current gov- 
ernment policy to keep the 
option open. 

Labour pledged to harry the 
Government out of office at the 
earliest opportunity after it 
comfortably held Barnsley East 
with a majority of 12,181 in spite 
of a low turn ouL John Prescott, 
the party’s deputy leader, chal- 
lenged Mr Major to call the by- 
election in the lory seat of 
Wirral South, where an election 
is pending following the death 
of Barry Porter. 



The toast is Labour: Jeff Ennis, by-election victor, breakfasting with his wife Margaret and their children yesterday morning 


Photograph: Ftt 


Echoes of 1979 as Ulster holds key to power 


Colbi Brown 


Barnsley East remit: Jeff Ennis (Lab) 
13,683 176-4*1, David WUlu HUM L502 
(8-4%), Mias Jane Ellison (C) 1,299 
rL2%). Ken Capstick (Socialist Labour 
Petty) IS-3%), Count WaM Tbtaor 
(UK Independence Party) 378 (2.1%), Ms 
JnUe Hyland (SodaUst EqnaHty Party) 89 
(05%); lab any 1&LB1 (6&MU.0l2ft*»i« 
Lab to LDl Eta$Drate_f3,129; turnout 
17,998 (33.7%). 1992: Lab m I 24,777 
(6L0%); tnraont 39,3X4 (72.7%). Patched 
(Lab) 36346 (773%), Procter (Cj 536* 
/W2%),An*iwmi^y0)3^99 tM%6 . 
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Ulster MPS could again bring 
down the Government, ending 
18 years of Tbry rule as they be- 
gan. with a vote of no confi- 
dence in die Commons: 

On the night that James 
Callaghan's Labour govern- 
ment fell, the confidence vote 
turned on one man: Frank 
Maguire, an independent- re- 
publican from Fermanagh and 
South Tyrone. 

AD day speculation had raged 
about whether Mr Maguire, a 
cheerful landlord in the border 
“bandit" counhy, would turn up 
to rescue the Prime Minister. 

When he arrived at the 
Commons, there were sighs of 
relief that he would save 
Labour from defeat. 

- BmasIGpmappraachedand 
MPs crowded in for the vote; it 
became dear hehadoo such in- 
tention. He laid angry Labour 



Jim Callaghan: History of his 
overthrow may be repeated 


abstain in person". Dennis Skin- 
ner, the left-wing Labour MP 
forBolsover, remonstrated with 
Mr Maguire behind the Speak- 
er’s chair as the voting took 
places tugging him fo go into the 
division lobby with Labour. 

But Mr Maguire, a big man, 
would not budge. The result. 


cheers on both sides. By then, 
the Labour government was 
exhausted. It had suffered more 
than 30 defeats in its attempts 
to soldier on after the Lib-Lab 
pact had broken down. 

The Prune Minister’s parlia- 
mentary aide, Roger Stott, now 
a backbench Labour MP, said: 
“It is draining and sapping 
when you have no majority. You 
have to make sure everybody is 
available for the vote; the sick 
are brought in. 

“It was a dreadful situation 
and it was, predictable that on 
one night, all the forces would 
combine to bring us down. We 
won on the big things, but they 
just kept chipping away.” 

Margaret Thatcher’s oppo- 
sition pursued the Labour gov- 


ernment relentlessly through the 
Winter of Discontent after the 
Prime Minister bad failed to go 
for the autumn 1978 election 
everyone expected. 

IWo of her biggest trouble- 
makers were backbenchers, 
Norman Tfebbit and the late 
Nicholas Ridley. 

The Labour government 
fended off defeat by trying to 
reach alliances with the minor 
parties. The three Welsh Na- 
tionalist MPs were promised a 
Bill to help miners who had 
pneumoconiosis. The Ulster 
Unionists were promised extra 
seats in Westminster and a gas 
link to the mainland. 

One minister yesterday re- 
called being told during a de- 
bate to offer them an electricity 


link to the mainland to avoid a 
defeat. 

The electricity interconnec- 
tor has yet to be built It is be- 
ing delayed by a decision by 
Michael Forsyth, the Scottish 
Secretary, to refer pan of the 
route to an inquiry after criti- 
cism of unsightly pylons being 
strung across part of Scotland. 

The coup de grace was deliv- 
ered on night of high drama. As 
a symbol of Labour's industri- 
al troubles, the staff at the 
Commons were on strike, and 
no hot food or drink was avail- 
able in the Palace. 

The shadow of Ireland again 
fell over Westminster after 
Labour's defeat when, in the 
brief lull before the election 
campaign, Mrs Thatcher’s chief 


strategist and Northern Ire- 
land spokesman. Airey Neave, 
was assassinated by a car bomb 
at the Commons by the 1NLA. 
a break -away terror group from 
the IRA. 

John Major is expected to 
commit the Government on 


Monday to im; 


oplementing 
f beef herds 


a Be- 


ginning in Northern Ireland, 
which may buy more time from 
the Ulster Unionists. 

Ministers expect David Trim- 
ble, the Ulster Unionist leader, 
to try to bring down the Gov- 
ernment in March. 

Mr Major may therefore try 
to beat the Ulstermen to the 
punch, and go to the country on 
a date of his own choosing at the 
end of March. 


MPs that he had jB^^^ p^o -^en^y^readout, produced 
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Rabbits on the roof in Britain’s greenest house 


A house so green that rabbits 
wll live off its turf roof has been 
given the go-ahead for Kentish 
Tbwn, north London, despite 
the opposition of the local plan- 
ning authority. 

Peter Cuming can now start 
work on a £230,000 housing de- 
velopment that will feed pow- 
er from solar panels into the 
national grid and recycle water 
from baths and washing ma- 
chines. Two sections of roof will 
be insulated with soil a metre 
deep growing meadow grasses 
and herbs. A tree is also likely. 

Rabbits came into the 
scheme when council officials 
suggested to Mr Cuming that 
neighbours might be disturbed 
by roof-top mowing. “I said 
‘Well, maybe I should have 
some rabbits' and since then I 
have been rather hoist by my 
own petard," Mr C umin g, an ur- 
ban planner, said. 

Permission for the house and 
three flats was secured when 
John Gummer, Secretary oC 
State for the Environment, re- 
jected Camdea council's ob- 
jection. It was not averse to the 
solar panels or even the rabbits 


Stephen 
Goodwin on the 
new home that 
even recycles its 
own water 

but objected to the size of the 
development in a compact area 
and the loss of daylight for 
neighbouring properties. 

Rut Mr Gummer and Mr 
Cuming, a former building and 
planning inspector, said homes 
uia neaffiy council development 
were closer together. “They 
have gone for medieval sparing: 
neighbours can shake hands 
from their windows." 

He calculates that the panels 
will produce the equivalent of 
about half the electricity used 
by the four homes. It will not be 
used directly but sold to the na- 
tional grid. Solar water-heating 
will further reduce energy de- 
mand and in the basement 
there win be a communal recy- 
cling bank and bicycle store. 

“What we are attempting to 


show is that even in really ur- 
ban areas you can do the same 
sort of thing that up to now has 
only been done in places tike the 
Welsh hills ” Mr Cuming said. 

He bad expected mare co-op- 
eration from the council, which 
has publicly advocated use of so- 
lar power and turf roofs. The 
site, in Talacre Road, is a 
derelict air-raid shelter and 
former lift factory. Construction 
is to begin in the New Year and 
be completed by March 1998. 

Mr Cuming is already being 
showered with advice about 
the rabbits, including a warning 
about them being plucked by 
kestrels marauding from 
Hampstead Heath. 'Die grass 
area will be fenced like any oth- 
er roof garden and the rabbits 
will be able to burrow beneath 
the turf. “I will be living in one 
of the homes and looking after 
them," the developer said. 

As for numbers and the rab- 
bit’s renowned reproductive' 
abilities, Mr Cuming is planning 
for just two of the creatures. 
“And they will probably be both 
male - a couple of limp-wrist- 
ed rabbits might be best." 



Hop to it: Peter Cuming with one of this rooftop croppers, supplied to him by Animal Crachars, of Hampstead 


Photograph: Philip Meech 
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Solar power gets a * 
plug in 100 schools 


Schools will be turned into 
mm jam it*, power stations under 
an experimental scheme to in- 
stall solar panels in their play- 
grounds, writes Locy Ward. 

One hundred schools taking 
part in the government-backed 
project will be able to generate 
free electricity in return for a 
one third contribution to the 
start-up costs. 

They hope to produce 
enough power from the panels, 
mounted in “fun” shapes on bi- 
cycle sheds or purpose-built 
structures, to run computer 
suites, with any extra being 
sold to the National Grid. 

Pupils will also be able to use 
computers to analyse data from 
the panels, calculating the 


amount of energy generated 
and possibly adjusting controls 
for maximum efficiency. 

Schools and further educa- 
tion colleges are being invited 
to take part in the scheme by a 
consortium aimin g to promote 
the use of solar power in the 
UK The partners in the Scolar 
Programme, which include uni- 
versities, electricity companies 
and green energy research 
groups, hope the experiments 
will demonstrate the efficiency 
of solar energy. 

Schools are likely to have to 
contribute around £3,500 to 
join. The remaining costs will be 
met by £lra government cash 
and £L5m from the Scolar con- 
sortium. 
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Man jailed for war on women 


A rapist who carried out a 
four-year “war on women" was 


Xmas 


four-year “war on women" was 
[ailed for life at the Old Bailey 
in London yesterday. 

James Oliver. 23, had ruined 
the lives of his victims - all pro- 
fessional women - by subject- 
ing them to nightmarish 
ordeals, the court was told. 
Some woke in the early hours 
to find Oliver, high on crack co- 
caine, in their beds, threatening 
to kill them unless they met his 
sexual demands. 

“Although these terrible 
crimes were committed over a 
considerable period, with 


breaks between offences, they 
amount to a war on women,* 
Judge Gerald Gordon told 
Oliver. “You subjected them to 
what can only be described as 
torture to satisfy yow drug-in- 
duced lust." 

Unemployed Oliver, from 
Hornsey, north-east London, 
admitted one charge of rape and 
four of indecent assault involv- 
ing women living mainly in the 
Islmgton/Camden area of north 
London between 2991 and 
199S. 

“Inevitably your conduct to 
your victims has had the pro- 


foundest effect on them and 
their lives have been changed 
forever and probably ruined by 
your behaviour," the judge said. 

Adding that he had a duty to 
protect women, he jailed Oliv- 
er for life for the rape and for 
seven years.for the assaults. He 
ordered that the sentences 
should run concurrently. 

Oliver’s last victim was a 36- 
year-old American lawyer who 
was attacked while staying with 
a friend. 

The woman described in a fax 

to the court the effect the assault 
bad had on her. She said, that 


before the attack she was calm 

and secure but that now she was 
afraid to be alone, frequently 
axudous and feared that she 
migh t have contracted some 
infection. 

“The shock and rage 1 felt 

wondering whether this random 

attack might take my life axe 
beyond description,’’ she stated. 

Oliver had woken her during 
the night hinging at her before 
laying on top of her. He 
threatened to kill her and was 
holding a long metal instrument 
in his hand. After the assault he 
put a pillow over her head and. 


warned her not to move before 


escaping. „ 

Oliver attacked his first 
■victim - a journalist in her 50s 

-when she was in her bed while 

her husband and daughter were 
away and her son was asleep in 
another room. Wearing a stock- 
ing mask,.he got m through an 
open window on a balcony, 
crouched over her, was polite 
and promised not to hurt her, 
then said he had a friend with 
him who was holding a gun to 
someone's head in the next 
room. He then raped her. 

Oliver also took property 


from his victims. He admitted 
buralaiy and was jailed for live 
years - again to run concur-® 

rently with theother sentences. 

David Christie, for the de- 
fence, said Oliver was a differ- 
ent man when not on drugs and 
could not now recollect carry- 
ing out the attacks. 

“He feels teal remorse for the 
offences and disbelieves he 
could do such terrible things. He 
presents as a very mild man- ■ 
acred young man. He would 
ubf. to say to all his victims he 
has most extreme remorse for 

the stress he has caused theta." 
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We bring tidings of both 
comfort and joy. E-mail allows 
you to send messages 
instantly, to anywhere in the 
world, all for the price of a local 
phone call. 


It’s just one of the great range of 
benefits you can enjoy with 
Virgin Net, the service that 
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everyone. At Virgin, we believe 
the Internet has something to 
offer each of us. You don’t need 
to know anything about 
computers. Virgin Net makes it 
easy to find whatever you want 
as soon as you want it. There's 
no jargon and it’s a lot of fun. 


just give us a call and we’ll send 
you everything you need to get 
started. It’s easier to set up than 
your Christmas lights. 


Suddenly, 
it’s easy 
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For your free 
three month 
Internet trial, 
call free on 
0500 55 88 00 . 
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Dealers in 
combat 
knives 



s 


Patricia Wynn Davies 

legal Affairs Editor 

A Government-backed Private' 
Members’ Bill to jail dealers in 
combat knives won all-party 
approval yesterday as if re- 
ceived an unopposed Com- 
mons Second Reading. 

_ _ Jimmy Wray, the Bill’s spon- 
. sor, secured the backing of the 
Home Secretary, Michael How- 
ard,for the measure, despite ini- 
• tial Government resistance on 
m the ground that “combat" 
'V_- weapons could not be distin- 
guished from household knives: 
- UndertheBflljt wpuldbean 
offence, punishable by up to two 
years in jail, to market a knife 
in a way which “indicates cffsog- 
ges ts that it is suitable for com- 
bat” or will, ^stimulate or en- 
courage violent behaviour”. It 
wiD also be an offence to sell, 
hire or offer for sale a knife suit-’ 
.. aWe for combat Whether apar- 
dcular knife is “suitable for 
• combat" will be for the courts 
to decide.. . 

Mr Wray, who came top of 
the private members’ baDol crit- 
icised the Government’s failure 
to come up with a workable de- 
t- finition of a combat knife soon- 
- en “It is not beyond the wit of 
reasonable people to tell the dif- 
, fereoce between a knife de- 
v signed to cut through bread and 
.' one designed to cut through 
r people." 

it If someone could show a 
i lawful purpose for a knife, it 
should not be an offence, he 
; - said, “I believe we can get the 
•; balance right-" 

Mr Wray, MP for Glasgow 
Govan, conceded that the car- 
. tying of an offenceweaponin 
a public place was already an of- 

fnMRft.“Biit fltatkinnt Rtmn 


We must also tackle supply by 
banning the sale of weapons 
that have only the purpose of 
wounding and killing. The rid e 
of public opinion has turned 
against these weapons being 
available.” ' 

- The MP said the names of 
some knives - including an 
“SAS shoulder-holster lcnife 
and a Rambo short sword” - 
alone betrayed their purpose: 
The BiH a response to the ap- 
peal by Frances Lawrence after 
the stabbmg of her hie husband, 
Philip, would also extend police 
powers to allow an officer bfsn- 
. permlendent rank or above to 
order the stopping and search- 
ing of people or vehicles with- 
in a specified area for 24 hours, 
renewable for 24 hours. 

David Maclean, the Home 
Office minister, pledged the 
Government’s support, saying: 
“1 believe the proposals in this 
Bill will make a significant con- 
tribution in stamping ooi the un- 
pleasant and unacceptable ways 
combat knives axe marketed." 

Alun Michael his Labour 
shadow, said: “We are pleased 
that die Government has final- 
ly acted to curb the menace of 
combat knives." 

The Bill has been welcomed 
as a step towards changing the 
culture of violence by the Police 
Superintendents’ Association, 
although it had lobbied the 
Home Office for an all-out 
ban. But the Police Federation, 
which represents rank and file 
officers, said yesterday that the 
measure did not go far enough. 

“The Bill as drafted will not 
m our view result hi a legal ban 
on the sale of such knives," a 
spokesman said. “We fear they 
will simply be sold as ‘sporting’ 



Beauty and the beasts: Actors James Horne, standing, and Andrew Ryan, who play ugly sisters Sharon and Tracey, preparing for a rehearsal of the pantomime Cinderelfa 
before their season opens at the Theatre Royal, Bath, on 19 December Photograph: John Voos 


Gore back in vogue for anti-fur campaign 


Michael Streeter 


After the models, the nudity 
and the glamour, comes the 
harsh reality. 

A graphic anti-fur campaign 
was launched yesterday which 
focuses on the reality of the 
dead animals which axe used for 
for coats rather than the celebri- 
ties who oppose them. 

The campaign by Respect for 
Animals employs posters de- 
picting the skinned bead of a fax 
emerging, teeth- bared, from a 
fur coal together with the cap- 
tion: “Do you have the face 
to wear fur?" 

Its style is in grim contrast 
ith another Poster unveiled sir 



Skin deep: The poster designed to make, fur-wearers think' 


weeks ago by People for the 
Ethical Treatment of Animals 
(Peta) on which models posed 
naked under the caption: “Tim 
; back on fur.” 


Both a response to a 
g ro win g perception that after 
years of social rejection, fur is 
fashionable once more. Fashion 
designers Karl Lagerfeld, Guc- , 


d, Prada and Amanda ^Vhkeley 
have been flouting it on the cat- 
walk and French magazine 
recently declared “It’s okay to 
wear fur again." 

Yesterday’s campaign was 
launched by the singer Cathy 
Dennis, fashion designer David 
Fielden and the Labour MP 
Ken Livingstone. 

Its spokesman, Mark Glover, 
said the poster had been cleared 
by the Advertising Standards 
Authority, and justified its 
graphic nature. “We think it 
goes far enough but not too far. 
Obviously it’s designed to make 
fur-wearers think about the 
garments they’re wearing and 
wheyp they con^ from. That’s 


our object and we feel this is the 
best way of achieving this.” 

Mr Glover added that 95 per 
cent of people in Britain were 
against wearing fur, but he 
warned that the current fashion 
for fake fur meant a growing ac- 
ceptance of the real thing. 

Many large department 
stores, including Selfridges, 
now have a no-fur policy, refus- 
ing to stock garments featuring 
any for. Harrods no longer has 
a fur department but sells gar- 
ments with fur-trim collars. 

Twelve years ago, fur sales in 
Britain totalled £S0m and by 
1989 had dropped to £llm. But 
recently sales have started to 
creep up again and the British 


Hit Trade Association report- 
ed imports of for into Britain of 
£22mm 1994, up from £18m the 
previous year. The FUr Educa- 
tion Council claimed sales were 
up 30 per cent last year. 

The poster was received bad- 
ly by the fur-selling trade. At 
outfitters Swaine Adeney Brigg 
and Herbert Johnson, in central 
London, retail manager 
Richard Jaggs-Fcwder described 
the poster as “horrendous" but 
said it would not prevent him or- 
dering more than 100 mink, 
sable and fox-for hats a year. 

“Wearing fur is more natur- 
al than bringing oil out of the 
ground to make a man-made 
coal” he said. 
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Mandela gives 
right chance 
for pardons 

President Nelson Mandela 
vesterday extended the scope 
of South Africa's post- 
apartheid “truth 
commission” to include a 
white rightist attempt to 
derail democracy and gave 
offenders five months longer 
Ui seek a pardon. Those 
guilty of human rights abuses 
in ihe fight over apartheid 
would have until May to 
apply for amnesty. Mr 
Mandela set 10 May 1994, 
the day of his inauguration as 
the country’s first 
democratically elected 
president, as the cut-off date 
for crimes that could qualify 
fur a pardon. Rattens - 
Pretoria 

France feces , 
justice reforms 

The French justice minister, 
Jacques Toubon. promised 
to set up a commission to 
consider reform of the court 
system, following remarks by 
President Jacques Chirac on 
the independence of Lhe 
judiciary. But he declined to 
endorse Mr Chirac's 

suggestion that the 
appointment of law officers 
could cease to be in the gift 
of the government. Mr 
Chirac is the first president 
to broach the possibility of 
severing the link between 
certain groups of law officers 
and the justice ministry. 

Paris - Mary Dejevsky 


Milosevic offers 
to let observers 
cheek elections 

President Slobodan 
Milosevic offered to let 
international observers check 
the fairness of local elections 
which the opposition say 
were rigged. Mr Milosevic 
under pressure from the US, 
protested in a letter to 
Warren Christopher, 
Secretary of State, that 
Serbia bad a healthy 
democracy and accused the 
opposition Zajedno 
(Together) coalition of 
“political terrorism”. 

Reuters - Belgrade 

Saudis behead 
male ‘witch’ 

Saudi Arabia beheaded a 
Syrian man by the sword for 
practising witchcraft, the 
state-run Saudi television 
reported. An interior 
ministry statement said a 
court bad decided on the 
maximum penally because of 
what it considered the 
dangerous .effect witchcraft 
could have on individuals 
and society. Reuters - Dubai 

Nazi gdd profit 

The Swiss National Bank 
acknowledged that it had 
profited from business with 
gold plundered by Nazi 
Germany but said it had not 
dealt with any gold from 
concentration camp victims. 
AP — Zurich 


Dublin summit: Germans bow to French demands on ‘stability pact’ to police single currency 

The euro: your flexible friend, 


Sarah Helm 

Dublin • 

A hard-fought deal on how to 
police the future single currency 
was finally achieved at the Eu- 
ropean summit in Dublin yes- 
terday, giving important new 
impetus to monetary union. 

Germany, which has been in- 
sisting on the strictest rules for 
a future “stability pact,” had to 
bow to French demands for a 
more flexible system. The sta- 
bility pact will be the rulebook 
for countries inside the euro- 
zone, setting out a system of 
fines and penalties to be levied 
against countries which lettheir 
economies slip out of line. 

Theo WngeL the German fi- 
nance minister, yesterday de- 
clared that the rules would 
mean that the euro would be “a 
strong currency.” Germany woo 
agreement that countries could 
be excused fines for exceeding 
budget deficit rules only in the 
case of very deep recession, ex- 
ceeding 2 per cent negative 
growth. Mr Waigel rejected 
suggestions that German's hard 
line was an attempt to dominate 
decision-making, saying that it 
was not some “Teutonic stabil- 
ity craze.” 

However, a last minute com- 
promise formula allowed 
France to claim that it had won 
some concessions from Bonn. 
France and other member 
states have demanded less se- 
vere penalty rules, arguing that 
a degree of political control and 
flexibility should be introduced. 
France is concerned that the sin- 
gle currency will be controlled 


solely by technocrats and. 
bankers inside the future Eu- 
ropean Central Bank. 

However, Helmut Kohl, the 
German chancellor, was de- 
termined to maintain a tough 
negotiating stance in order, to 
shore up confidence among the 
German public that the euro 
will be as strong as the mark. 
Latest opmion polls show as few 
as 16 per cent of Germans sup- 
port the co ming of the euro. 

There were already signs yes- 
terday that leaders were mov- 
ing on to discuss the next 
contentious issue: who should 


Europe's leaders 
are determined 
to win over a 
sceptical public 


enforce the fines. Under the 
Maastricht Treaty it is envisaged 
that finance minist er will act as 
judges, ruling against recalci- 
trant member states. But pro- 
posals for a wider form of 
informal economic government 
to run the Eurozone - termed 
a “stability council” - are gath- 
ering pace. 

Negotiations on the final sta- 
bility pact deal, which were 
earned out by EU finance min- 
isters, were long and tense. All 
member states agreed that 
countries which allow their pub- 
lic deficits to exceed three per 
cent of gross domestic product 
after the launch of the euro. 


should be subjeato penalty pro- 
cedures. Under these proce- . 
dures each member state would 
have to submit its budget pro- 
posals to the European Com- 
mission and the European 
finance ministers would hear 
Commission reconnnendatrons 
on which countries are running 
out of line. 

Kenneth Clarke, the Chan- 
cellor, hashad to fend off ac- 
cusations that Britain might be 
subject to the rules even if it re- 
mains outside the single cur- 
rency. Mr Clarke has won . 
assurances that the rules and 
fines would not affect Britain if 
it does not join the euro. 

The dispute which climaxed 
in Dublin arose over when ex- 
ceptions could be made, allow- 
ing countries to escape fines, 
because of exceptional circum- 
stances, such as recession at nat- 
ural disasters. 

In the final deal, Germany 
achieved its desired 2 per cent 
upper limit. However, agree- 
ment was readied that countries 
whose economies hit recession 
should be allowed to argue an 
“exceptional circumstances” on 
a case by case basis. This means . 
that France had its bottom fine 
written into the deal. However, 
in an addendum, countries did 
agree that they would endeav- 
our not to argue exceptional dr- 
curostances in cases of negative 
growth of up to 0.75 per cent 
The decision on whether to let 
individual countries off the 
imes procedures would be de- - 
rided by a qualified majority 
vote amongst European Union 
finance ministers. 
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Grin and bear it Kenneth Clarke and John Major arrive in Dublin yesterday Photograph: I 



miffs Mafia stronghold 


Andrew Gumbel 

Rome 

The citizens of Reggio Cal- 
abria are furious, and. all be- 
cause of the Collins English 
Dictionary. Anyone thinking 
of visiting the city, on the tip of 
the Italian boot, woul&do well 
to keqp any copieS>o€®»^f- 
fending publkati arroi^t of sight 

ul«^f^ racist - 

of the milder wordsbeing used 
about HaiperCoIlins these days. 

The reason? Collins put out 
a press release listing a few of 
the new words and phrases 
they have come across in recent 
research and will now consider 
for inclusion in the next edition. 
One phrase was “Reggio Cal- 
abria Syndrome”, to define the 
mysterious symptoms affecting 

H ters and others living in 
-controlled areas. 


The term was picked up from 
Channel 4's Europe Express and 
referred to research by 
Francesco Aragoua, a professor 
at the University of Messina 
who has examined the corpses 
of mafia victims in the Reggio 
area and discovered their organs 
show the sort of stress levels 
- more commonfy associated with 
70-year-old stroke or heart-at- 
tack victims. 

; uf .'Sticking . jfi&labcfc ttRaggio 
Calabria Syndrome” on to this 
phenomenon might seem harm- 
less enough but does not take 
into account the touchiness of 
Italians- when it comes to the 
judgement, or perceived judge- 
ment, of foreigners. ‘This is a 
piece of pseudo-culture that ... 
presumes to make judgements 
that have no relationship to re- 
ality,” said the city’s deputy 
bishop, Salvatore Nunnan. 

Never mmd that Reggio is 
regularfy cited as the murder 


capital of Italy, or that iB&jj 
week its most prominent anti# 
Mafia magistrate said his efforts 

to fight organised crime were on 
the brink of collapse. 

Much of the indignation has 
centred on the notion that 
Collins would put such a phrase 
- in their dictionary on the basis 
of a -mere- television pro- 
gramme. Some of the critics 
might, be surprised, to- know 
■ |thiif.f?nllfatfa»k the same way. 
“With only citation, we would- 
n't dream of putting it in,” said 
the dictionaiys managing etfi- 
tor, Diana Treffry. 

Which rather takes the ven- 
om out of the affair, though you 
would not know it from the Ital- 
ian reaction. Someone had bet- 
ter pass the message on quickly, 
before the high stress levels 
down south mutate from Reg- 
gio Calabria Syndrome into a 
life-threatening case of Aggra- 
vated Collins Syndrome. 
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on streets of Baghdad 
son survives shooting 


*-®w Barkho 

Reuter 


> 


Baghdad — The street where 
gunmen tried to kail President 
Saddam Hussein’s eldest son 
was splattered with sheep’s 
blood yesterday, and thronged 
with Iraqis celebrating that 
Uday survived the attempt on 
his life. 

The spraying of blood from 
scores of slaughtered sheep 
symbolised that a bad omen had 
been dispelled. Thousands of 
people gathered at the site in 
Baghdad’s smart district of 
al-Mansour, where Uday’s car 
was attacked by gunmen as he 
drove through, unguarded, on 
Thursday evening. 

A brass band played the 
national anthem, women 
swayed to the tune and several 
people showered the crowd 
with chocolates and other 
sweets. “The evil intentions of 
killing the symbol of Iraq’s 
youth have failed." said one 
man. “When conspiracies faff, ft 
is an occasion to celebrate.” 

Eyewitnesses said at least 
two gunmen attacked Uday’s 
car, injuring the 32-year-old 



Devoted; Iraqi women, carrying a picture of the President, pray for Uday’s swift recovery 


along with several bystanders, 
Uday was later reported to be 
in' satisfactory condition in 
Baghdad’s Ibn Srna hospital 
The ruling Baath Party news- 
paper, al-Thawra, published a 
presidential statement issued 
hours after the attack. No de- 
tails were given of the identity 
of the attackers, or whether, 
there were other casualties. In- 


vestigations were underway, the 
paper said. 

Whoever shot Uday could 
have been one of his many 
enemies -both within Iraq’s in- 
ner-circle of power and in the 
exiled opposition. The shooting 
exposed a hole in Baghdad's 
usually watertight security and 
highlighted the threats that ex- 
ist to President Saddam’s rule. 


“Whatever the motives, per- 
sonal or political, it’s a warning 
to the regime," one Iraqi op- 
position figure in Jordan said. 
None of the Iraqi opposition 
groups in exDe has claimed re- 
sponsibility for the attack. 
Diplomats said the shooting 
may have been a personal attack 
on the Presidents high-profile 
son, who runs his own newspa- 


per and television channel. 

Uday’s influence goes far be- 
yond his modest official title - 
chairman of the Iraqi Olympic 
Committee. Although nis 
younger brother, Qusay, heads 
Iraq's special security forces, 
Uday has also muscled his way 
into power, upsetting people 
wi thin » n <j outside the ruling cir- 
cle. 

Opposition groups say Uday 
has now emerged as rite infor- 
mal crown prince of Iraq, 
though diplomats in Baghdad 
say Saddam used the turmoil 
around hfan to reassert his own 
absolute authority. A wave of ar- 
rests in Baghdad over the sum- 
mer led to reports of a coup 
attempt, but there are few signs 
that Saddam's 25-year grip on 
power has waned. 

Uday, a loose cannon in Sad- 
dam's inner clique of close 
relatives, was briefly out of 
favour after he beat to death one 
of his father’s favourite ser- 
vants in November 1988. He lat- 
er married the teenage daughter 
of Barzan Ibrahim al-Tikriti, 
another of Saddam’s half-broth- 
ers, only to reject her and send 
her back to her father. 



Target; Uday is said to have made many enemies 


Photographs: AFP 


Settler growth 
’death to peace’ 


Eric Silver 

Jerusalem 


;r 



Palestinian leaders and opposi- 
tion Israelis last ni ght predict- 
ed a new explosion of violence 
after Benjamin Netanyahu's 
right-wing government restored 
social and economic incentives 
for Jews to settle the West Bank 
, _ . that were abolished four years 
/ago by the late Labour prime 
minister, Yitzhak Rabin. 

They condemned the deci- 
sion, taken yesterday in re- 
sponse to Wednesday’s 
Palestinian killing of a mother 
and son from the Beft El settle- 
ment, as a death blow to the ail- 
ing peace process. Hamas, 
which rocked Israel with a se- 
ries of suicide bombings early 
this year, isnlready threatening 
to resume its attacks. 

Hanan Asbrawi, a minster m 
Yasser Arafat’s Palestinian ad- 
ministration, denounced the 
Israeli decision as an aggressive 
act. “It’s taking us back to the 
days of confrontation, to the 

she 8 told The Independent. “It’s 
a very dangerous decision. It not 
only violates the integrity of the 
peace process, it removes any 
chance of peace.” 

Ephraim Sneh, a candidate to 


succeed Shimon Peres as 
Labour Party leader, criticised 
the settlement initiative; as “a 
prescription for new outbursts 
of violence and the collapse of 
the interim arrangement with 
the Palestinians". Mr Sneh. a 
former military governor of the 
West Bant accused Mr Ne- 
tanyahu of wanting to turn it 
into another Bosnia. 

- Gaha Golan, a spokeswoman 
for the Peace Now movement, 
argued: “Netanyahu intends to 
expand settlements. That means 
expropriating Arab land; that 
means more building that means 
creating incentives tar people to 
go and live there.. Each one of 
these steps makes it more diffi- 
cult for Arafat to negotiate." 

The decision did not specify 
how many! lackfitional homes 
ministers would sanction. But the 
intention was dearly to consol- 
idate and expand die Jewish 
presence in the heartland of the 
West Bank. It offers tax breaks 
to settlers and commits the gov- 
ernment to invest more in social 
services in the settlements. It pro- 
vides state loans of 6QJXX) shekeb 
(£12,000) to homebuyers there, 
with 50 per cent of that amount 
turning into a grant if they stay 
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Spread 
a little magic 

Wliatever the occasion; anniversaries, 
house-warmings. birthdays, retirements, 
they’ll enjoy creating a little magic for 
themselves with National Garden 
Gift Tokens. 

National Garden Gift Tokens can be 
Ixiughr and exchanged at most Garden 
Centres, Garden Shops and Nurseries 
right across the UK. They come in a 
range of values and are easy to post too. 

So treat them to the gift 
that grows. 
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Renewing your home insurance 
in December or January 
and want to save money ? 
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You might have thought that if you wanted 
to cam big interest rates, you had to have big 
savings. So you’ll probably be very happy to find 
out that for once, you were wrong. 

If you open a Bonus Saver account at 
Nationwide, you can save between £20 and £1000 a 
month and starr earning chose big interest rates 
you were after, straight away. 

By saving as little asj£20 each month you can 


ftfr- 


get a savings rate of 6.1% gross p.a. This includes 
a bonus of 3.25% which we’ll give you every 12 
months after you open your account, as long as 
you keep making monthly deposits and don’t 
make any withdrawals. 

And Bonus Saver is not only competitive, its 
also flexible. You can miss one of your payments' 
over a 12 month period and still get your bonus. So, 
if you’re a small saver who’s looking for big interest 

Find us on the Internet at http://www.nationwide.co.uk 


rates, simply come down to your local Nationwide 
branch and find out more about our Bonus Saver 
account- You'll find it’s a very rewarding experience. 
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High drama 
as UN picks 
kindly Kofi 


g^TPmv 14 KBCEMBEBjggL^ SE INDEPEN D ENT 


Chirac^ 



David Usbome 

New York 

Amid high drama in New York, Kofi An- 
aao, the kindly but disciplined 58-year- 
old from Ghana, was abruptly anointed 
as the next Secretary-General of the Unit- 
ed Nations after France yesterday in- 
formed colleagues in the Security Council 
that it would withdraw its veto against him. 

The council was expected to complete 
an official vote selecting Mr Annan latex 
yesterday, he will therefore replace 


Many Hip In mats had expected France 
to maintain its position at least into next 
week to ensure maximum discomfort for 
the US and also for Britain,which has also 
been a strong backer of Mr Annan. First 


choice of Mr Annan wSl almost certain- 
ly be rubber-stamped and therefore marie 
official by the UN's General Assembly on 
Monday or Hiesday. 

Mr Annan, who has been in charge of 
UN peace-keeping since 1993, quickly 
emerged as the strong front-runner in a 
suing of informal straw-poll votes held by 
the Security Council every day since 
Tuesday. France, however, had been 
threatening to scupper his chances. On 
Thursday, thevote count in the oocncfl was 
14 in favour of Mr Annan and only one 
against, with France as the looe stand-out 

The French manoeuvring stemmed 
horn its support for a second term for Mr 
Boutros-Ghali and its anger at the Unit- 
ed States for determinedly standing in the 
Egyptian's way. In November, the US ve- 
toed a formal attempt to reappoint Mr 
Boutros-Ghali. ^ The French stance against 
Mr Annan, though shortlived, was in the 
spirit of a crude tit-for-tat against the US. 


gan filtering to New York early yesterday 
morning; they were sourced to the Eu- 
ropean Summit in Dublin. 

In recent days, Britain has played a piv- 
otal role in helping support to coalesce 
around Mr Arman. Sr John Weston, 
Britain’s ambassador to the UN, had re- 
peatedly warned that without agreement 
on Mr Arman, the chance offered to Africa 
to have one of their own in the post for 
another five years would be lost. 



embarrassing for France. It was not dear 
whether Paris had levered some conso- 
lation prize from its allies for acquiesc- 
ing to Mr Annan’s appointment, such as 
the promise of senior UN positions for 
French officials. 

Currently Under Secretary General for 
Peace-keeping, Mr Annan commands 
fierce loyalty among UN officials and is 
widely lied and respected. This in spite 
of the fact that under his leadership, the 
UN’s peace-keeping division has suffered 
some h umiliating setbacks. 

. France’s formal objection to Mr Arman 
is that as a 30-year UN dvfl servant he is 
not the best figure to bring fresh energy 
to the UN. Hk obscurity beyond the UN 
also means that be does not mstantfy have 
the international stature to be able easi- 
ly to converse with heads of government 






Deievsky 


After President Jacques 
Chirac's two-hour television 
grilling on Thursday night, the 
EIys£e could be forgiven for 
having second thoughts about 
its elaborate exercise to engage 


with the people. For the first, 
time, the nigh, protective walls 
guarded by the country's polit- 
ical media establishment were . 
breached, a measure of£fcuww " 
came to French political broad- 
casting - and the result was not 
to the President’s advantage. 

In place of the flag, anthem 
and a respectful, almost revet- • - 
ential, tone, Mr Chirac was h- : 
traduced with racy film-dips 
contrasting his election prorais-- 
es with his performance In. of-^i 
fice and asked to defend him- r 
self. Instead of deferentially :f 
open questions of traditional f 
presidential broadcasts, Mr : _ 




Family matters: Ghiriva Bhutto, leader of a faction of the Pakistan People’s Party, waves to supporters iii Lahore. She Is considering 
standing agafnst her sWr-ht-taw Benazir, the deposed prime mhftm in fWbnimy el ectio n s ' Photograph: Mohsin Raza/Reutere 
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Rupert Cornwell 

Washington • : . 

President Bill Omton has tak- 
en more steps towards com- 
pleting his second term Cabinet 
by choosing New Mexico Con- 
gressman Bill Richardson as 
Washington's new United Na- 
tions Ambassador, the Demo- 
cratic troubleshooter H*5£S$m 
Daley as Q»nmerc«^ecreTaTy, 
and by keeping os' the contro- 
versuA Janet Bc tLO as Attorney 
■^oaerzft"" J . 

Of tbe rfppoi if meet? the most 
striking is that of Mr Richard- 
son, 49, a HispanicrAmcrican 
best known as unofficial US en- 
voy to Cuba, North Korea. Bur- 
ma and Sudan, where this 
month be negotiated the release 
of three American hostages 
held by guerriHas in the south. 

A dogged negotiator, he will 
bring very dBerent qualities to 
the job currently held by the 
combative and forthright 
MadelemeAJbright,wfajcmiMr 
Clinton promoted last week to 
Secretary of State. . 


likeMs Albright, however; he 
seems assured of speedy confir- 
mation by the Senate -as does 
Mr Daley, a centrist who played 
a key role in building the bipar- 
tisan coafition on Capitol Hul to 
vote through the Nafta trade 
agreement in 1993. 

In other moves, Mr Clinton 
is retaining the services of the 
efficient Robert Rubin as Bea- 
Suiy Secretary, arid rttas eaqtect- 
ed to name his aide. Gene 
Speding, as head otthe National - 
Economic Gbnncfl^ the body CO- 1 1 
ordinating economic policy. If 
those appointments were plain 
sailing, however, the re-ap- 
pointment of Ms Reno was not 
Undoubtedly Mr Clinton -or 
at least a vocal array of her crit- 
ics within the White House - 
would have liked to jettison Ms 
Reno, lb do so, however, would 
have invited criticism that he 
was replacing her with a crony 
at the Justice Department, just 
as Whitewater and other in- 
vestigations involving the Pres- 
ident and the First Lady were 
movinginto a decisive phase. 


the sort the French man or.* 
woman on the metro” asks* 
but which political interviewers 
on French television avoid 
“Why is the country in such . 
a mess?*’ “Why did you attack ‘ 
technocrats during your presi- 
dential campaign, hue now sur- 
round yourself with them?*-- 
“What about the political cot:- 
ruptiou cases, inducing those <j| * 
your own Gauilist party?" v 
When, as with the conuptica 
question, Mr Chirac veered off- 
in another direction, he was 
hauled back to address the spe- 
cific point. The two younger in- 
terviewers even had the tem-.^ 
erity to txy the odd mterniptii^^ 
To British eyes and eaisT$|| 
customed to the aggressnfef 
questioning of potitidans on ftfr 1 
Today programme or New’ 
night, Mr Chirac had an d§# 


night, Mr Chirac had an eax# 
ride. No one was trying to catfc^' 
him out, no one Was trying Ibr 
make him say anything he difi 
not want to say. Even so, the dr^ 
tision to bring to the interview- 
ing table journalists from out- 
side France's closed political 
media clique was a bofcfsiep, en- 
ginee&d largely by Mr Chirac’s 
daughter, Claud# She master- 
minded Iris appeal to the youth 
votiF"’ during ffihe- presfiferitial 
campaign and has since done 
her utmost to update the way 
die president is packaged 
Bringing the presentation up 
to date, however, means the 
President, too, has to adapt - 
and the evidence is that there 
is stiD some way ro go. As sofoe ' 
critics of Mr Chirac’s^ perfor- 
mance said yesterday, it was as - 
ffiough Mr Giirac was a spec- 
tatorof his own government as 
though he had nothing to do., 
with decisions taken and 
applaud or deplore the 
erament s performance 
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international 


Nato’s megadeath gets a slimmer look 


■j Christopher 
"Bellamy examines 
how the alliance is 
adapting to new 
realities of the 
post-Cold War era 

As Nato pledged not to move nuclear 
weapons on to the lenitoiy of new 
finance members in East Europe, 
the US has been withdrawing tacti- 
cal nuclear weapons from Eun 
and The Independent has learnt that 
only about 200 of its bombs remain 
as a small U sub-strategic" force. 

Instead of detailed plans for the 
use of these and strategic nuclear 
weapons in specific scenarios, Nato 
commanders are now allowed to 
make plans at short notice based on 
existing databases about possible tar- 
gets. Nato countries operating air- 
craft able to carry nuclear weapons 
(the US, Britain and France) wall in 
future only be required to maintain 
one unit trained and ready for 
%uclear attack. 

Y The only US tactical nuclear 
weapons in Europe axe the slim 
B-61 nuclear bombs whicb are 
carried on F-llls, F-15 and F-16 
aircraft. 

Following the abandonment of the 
nuclear-weapons storage area at 
Lakenheath, Suffolk, The Independent 


The last nuclear bombs in Europe 


ArtasKwtt] number of 
ivaufis 


I 1 Nato member countries 
Saly new members 
ttg U ptssUe new members 
■■ other countries 



reported on 28 October that US nu- 
clear weapons had probably all been 
withdrawn from the UK. But this is 
now understood to have been pre- 
mature. Most of the weapons have 
been withdrawn, but up to 30 may sdll 
remain innew weapoo-storage vaults 
situated beneath the hardened shel- 
ters where the aircraft which could 
stOl cany them are parked. 

The idea of weapons-storage 
vaults was discussed in the early to 


mid-1980s and work began in 1987 
cm the vaults, each of which holds one 
B-61 US or British WE-177 nuclear 
bomb, 

Originally Nato planned to build 
437 such vaults at 26 sites but with 
the end of the Cold Wbr the Senior 
Level Protection Group , known 
by the acronym, Slowpig. cut the 
programme to 208. 

The vaults mean that it is much 
cheaper to store the weapons, as it 


is unnecessary to guard a separate 
site. They also permit the bombs to 
be loaded into the aircraft in secret, 
though this might not always be an 
advantage, as any news that aircraft 
were being armed might be an 
important deterrent in itself. 

However, Nato was concerned 
that the “Igloos” which were formerly 
used to store nuclear weapons were 
located several miles from the air- 
craft, and therefore required “con- 


voys with large security forces trav- 
elling through unrestricted areas. The 
very presence of the convoys attracts 
attention and the} 1 may be vulnera- 
ble to sabotage”. =• 

The new system consists of vaults 
in the floor of the arched, hardened 
aircraft shelters. They are equipped 
with sensors ana television 
monitors for security, and control 
consoles to lift the bombs into the 
aircraft by remote control. 


Details of the weapons-storage 
vault*; have been compiled from 
open sources by the British Ameri- 
can Security Information Council — 
Baric - an independent analysis 
group.Tbe only US base in Britain 
with these vaults is RAF Lakenheath, 
where there are 30. There are also 
24 at RAF Marham. The RAF will 
dispose of its last free-fall bombs in 
1998, and thereafter Britain's “sub- 
strategic” deterrent will be provid- 


The vaults are 
equipped with ... 
consoles to lift the 
bombs into aircraft 
by remote control 


ed by Trident missiles with single 
warheads. 

Germany still has the largest 
nuclear-weapons storage capacity - 
101 vaults. The vaults in Germany, 
Britain, Belgium and the Nclherian* 
and at xhc US-operated Aviano 
base in Italy have all been complet- 
ed and activity is now concentrated 
on Nato's southern flank. Coinci- 
dentally, this is the area where Nato 
planners feel that a threat from 
weapons of mass destruction might 
arise in future. 

Instead of facing an assault from 
the east towards Western Europe, the 
sites for the new vaults in Greece and 
Turkey arc closer to countries such 
as Iraq and Libya, which are seen as 
potential launch -sites for nuclear, bi- 
ological and chemical weapons. 

The number of vaults planned at 
Greek and Thrldsh bases is likely to 
be smaller than planned in 1987. 
when 1 1 were planned at Araxos, in 
Greece and 30 at Incirlik. near 
Adana, Ibrkey, and six each at 
M uned and Balikesir. 


Black-out chaos 
adds to Madrid 
airport woes 


Elizabeth Nash 

Madrid 


Attendants were handwriting 
passengers' check-in details by 

a flower black-out that paralysed 
Barajas airport, Madrid, for 
five hours, prompting the Trans- 
port Minister, Rafael Arias Sal- 
gado, to condemn Spain’s 
principal airport, one of the 
busiest in Europe, as “like the 
Third World”. 

It was the worst of three 
black-outs during a week of 
mounting chaos that has caused 
spiralling delays in all flights, •• 
and cancellations in the peak 
pre-Christmas season. As the 
weekend approached, the situ- 
ation worsened. Mr Salgado an- 
nounced that the nearby 
military airbase at Torrejon 
would be commandeered for 
civilian planes. 

The base, destined for Nato 
use when Spain becomes a full 
member next year, is expected 
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to start taking the overspill 
within a fortnight Passengers 
will have to checkin at Barajas 
then be bussed along 8km of 
choked motorway. Torrejon’s 
runway is at right angles to that 
of Barajas, so fli gh t paths will 
intersect 

Tuesday’s black-out was 
caused by a fire after a workman 
drove an excavator’s drill 
through a 14,000-volt high- 
tension cable. Back-up gener- 
ators and other emergent 
measuresfailed to operate. On 
Thursday an Iberia plane over- 
ran the runway and stuck in the 
mud, causing panic, when an exit 
door stuck. 

Madrid’s only airport is 65 
years old, has two congested 
runways, and work cm the third 
is five years overdue. Regional 
authorities are slowly waking up 
to the need for a second airport 

The state airline, Iberia, 
fiercely opposes a second air- 
port, insisting a single con- 
necting point is vital for its 
international network Anyone 
who uses Barajas regularly can 
testify to Iberia’s clout Flights 
from for cheaper private carri- 
ers are routinely Dumped from 
their slots by Iberia. 

Mr Arias Salgado blames 
the previous government for the 
chaos, saying the Socialists 
delayed a report on the envi- 
ronmental consequences of ex- 
pansion for two years. Josep 
Borrell, the former Socialist 
Public Works Minister, criticised 
Mr Arias Salgado for his “irre- 
sponsibility and manifest in- 
ability to confront the problems 
of air traffic”. 
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Jose Donoso 


** Without literature, I could 
not go on living.’' Jose Donoso, 
the great Chilean novelist, best 
known in the English-speaking 
world for his nightmarish evo- 
cations of gruesome yet ap- 
pealing human monsters, El 
osceno pajaro dc la ttoche (The 
Obscene Bird of Night, 1971). 
was a writer in a land better 
known for its poets - Gabriela 
Mistral, Pablo Neruda, both 
Nobel prizewinners. Yet Don- 
oso’s sulphurous prose has 
strong poetic elements that 
make his more extreme visions 
and excoriations of modern 
civilisation attractive and, for 
sensitive souls, more bearable. 

Donoso was known as the 
“Fifth Man" in the group of 
writers forever associated now 
■with the “Latin American 
Boom" of the Sixties and Sev- 
enties - Ganna Marquez, Julio 
Cortiizar. Carlos Fuentes and 
Vargas Llosa. In 1972. be wrote 
an essay on the movement, 
Hisioria personal del " Boom 

He performed the remark- 
able balancing trick of remain- 
ing on friendly terms with his 
fellow boomers, of widely dif- 
fering and often changeable 
political and literary affilia- 
tions. but his favourite among 
them was-ahvays Cortdzar, the 
Argentinian novelist whose fan- 
tasy was, like his own. blessed 
with the redeeming grace of po- 


etry. His wife, Maria del Pilar 
Serrano, has written the best ac- 
count of this boom in “magic re- 
alism”, Los de entonces (“As 
They Were Then”), in which her 
husband appears as a dedicat- 
ed corVEariano. As a human be- 
ing, Donoso was by far the most 
attractive and generous of the 
group, and it was this inborn spir- 
it of generosity, so rare among 
writers, that contributes to the 
greatness of his style, and makes 
of him the greatest contempo- 
rary South American author. 

He was bom in Santiago de 
Chile, in a land which has 
strong links with Britain and 
British culture. His family was 
middle-class, with artistic and 
literary tastes. His father, whose 
other passions were horses and 
cards, loved literature, and in- 
troduced him at an early age to 
Russian and French writers, 
but also to the English classics, 
and young Josl’s favourite 
writer was George Eliot, in 
paniculzr Middlcmarch, one of 
the wittiest novels in the 
English language. 

He was educated at an 
English-orieutated institution, 
the Grange School in Santiago, 
where he composed his first sto- 
ries in English. Then he was an 
unwilling student at the Institute 
Pedagdgtco at the University of 
Chile, before moving on to 
more fruitful studies at Prince- 


ton, where he took a BA degree 
in English literature. 

Donoso 's life was . one of 
wanderings. Before going to the 
university, he bad worked as a 
shepherd in Patagonia. Then he 
lived for a while in Buenos 
Aires. He obtained a Doherty 
Foundation scholarship to at- 
tend Princeton, then worked as 
a teacher and journalist in 
Chile, and won the Chile-ltalia 
Prize for Journalism for his 
work on the Revista Emilia in 
Santiago in 1960. Meanwhile, he 
had in 1955 brought out at his 
own expense a volume of short 
stories, Veraneo (“Summer Hol- 
iday”). But, in 1957, his novel 
Cmmaddn was bought by a 
publisher and became a great 
success, one of the most im- 
portant of transandean works, 
which won the Premio Munic- 
ipal- It was followed by anoth- 
er collection of short stories, El 
charleston, in 1960. Coronaddn, 
which attacked the Chilean rul- 
ing classes, was translated into 
several languages, and was 
awarded the William Faulkner 
Foundation Prize in 1962. 
Faulkner had inevitably be- 
come another of his most ad- 
mired authois, as indeed be 
bad for many modern Latin 
American writers. 

A similar revolutionary atti- 
tude towards established au- 
thority in the government and 



Donoso: a generosity that makes Hm the greatest contemporary South American author Photoffaph: Rex 


the Roman Catholic Church 
was evident in the 1967 novel 
Este doming/o (“This Sunday"). 
In the same year, El lugarsin 
limites (“The Place Without 
Limits”) further inte nsifi ed his 
feelings for the horrors of con- 
temporary life, charted with 
cool, acid precision and a bit- 
ter humour, though always 
made palatable by the extraor- 
dinarily beautiful style of 
poetic magical realism that 
made grotesque transvestite 
absurdities believable. 

Donoso used to say that his 
books were not just night- 
mares, they were bis Teal daily 
life. The title sends us back 
to Christopher Marlowe’s 
Doctor Farnr. 

HeU bath no limits nor i$ 
rircumsoibed 

In one self-place; for where we are 
is hell. 

And where hell is, we must ever 
be... 

This is a theme Donoso was 
also to find in T.S. Eliot's The 
Cocktail Party. 

Hell is oneself; 

HeU is alone, the other figures in ir 
Merely projections. There is nothing 
to escape from 

And do thing to escape to. One is 
always alone ... 

Thus Donoso shows the popu- 
lar existentialist view of hell as 
“other people" as something 
very superficial and insipid. It 
was made into a magnificent 
film by the great Mexican di- 
rector Arturo Ripstein (1977) 
which enjoyed international ac- 
claim. Of aU Donoso's work, this 
is my favourite, even greater 
than his generally accepted 
greatest masterpiece. The 
Obscene Bird of NigfU. 

Its portraits of social deca- 
dence are conceived in a way 
that reminds one of Francis Ba- 
con's monstrous canvases of del- 
iquescent corpse-like figures 
no longer human, and animat- 
ed only by their distorted cloth- 
ing or tortured limbs. This 
astringent vision of our lives has 
a putrescent glow, and per- 
forms what is perhaps the most 
important task of literature - to 
unsettle and disturb, to shatter 
complacencies. Casa de campo 
(“Country House", 1978) is an 
allegory of the decline and 
fall of a certain ruling class in 
Chile, set in the 19th century, 
a virtuoso distancing from the 
Pinochet regime. 


With the publication of writ- 
ings like these, it was a foregone 
conclusion that Josd Donoso 
would one day have to go into 
“voluntaiy exile". The other 
land, “interior exile" or self- 
silencing, was not for him. So he 
became oae of the many fortu- 
nate writers invited to teach at 
the University of Iowa’s Cre- 
ative Writing Workshops in the 
mid-sixties, after staying for a 
while at his friend Carlos 
Fuentes’ house in Mexico, 
waiting- for a visa to enter the 
United States. 

He said he bad left Chile for 

only afewox)nlhs,bulihosefew 

months became 18 years of not 
altogether comfortable expa- 
triate life in Spain, tellingly 
sketched in Eljardtn de la lada 
(“The Next Door Garden") in 
1981, which begins with a call 
from a Spanish friend asking 
where he and his wife are plan- 
ning to spend the summer - a 
question fraught with bitter 
irony for those who cannot 
afford to abandon “the hell of 
Sitges" for cooler climes. 

Donoso's return to Chile is 
described in the same disabused 
comic tones in La Desesperan- 
za (“Desperation", 1985) - a re- 
turn to Chile still under 
dictatorial rule. There be wrote 
his last big work, Donde van a 
morirlosekf antes (“Where the 
Elephants Go to Die”) in 1994, 
a huge novel of 600 pages on 
which he had worked non-stop 
for 15 hours a day. He had long 
known he was mortally ill, and 
in his typically deadpan comic 
manner would declare: “I have 
cast-iron ill-health." His Con- 
jectures sobre la memoria de mi 
tribu (“Conjectures about the 
Memory of my Tribe”) was 
published in Spain in October. 

Josd Donoso worked to the 
very last. He had completed a 
new novel, ~El Mocha, and had 
started on the script of a Mex- 
ican soap opera for television 
which entertained him in his last 
days. We might now almost re- 
verse his own saying, and with 
his death dedare: “Literature 
can not go on living without 
him." 

James Kirknp 

Jose Donoso, writer bom San- 
tiago de Chile 5 October 1924; 
married Maria del Pilar Serrano 
( one daughter); died Santiago 7 
December 1996. 



John Duffey 


For nearly 40 years the distinc- Charlie Waller as lead vocalist 


the playing and singing of John 
Duffey has been one of (he glo- 
ries of contemporary bluegrass 
music. His work with Ihe Coun- 
try Gentlemen and then the Sel- 
dom Scene has helped not only 
lo shape its development, hut 
has ensured that it remains as 
relevant a musical form today 
us it was when pioneered by Bill 
Monroe back in the Thirties and 
Forties. 

Blucgrass developed out of 
the siring band tradition preva- 
lent in the rural South m the 
early years of the century and 
is characterised by driving 
rhythms, tight virtuoso playing 
and "high lonesome" vocals. 
Monroe, as the genre’s “fa- 
ther". saw his music as a pure 
form with dearly defined 
boundaries, but found that 
many ol his followers were to 
adopt a more eclectic approach. 
Duffey was amongst them. 

A native ol Washington DC, 
Dutfey came to prominence as 
a member of the Country Gen- 
tlemen. The quartet of Duffey. 


and flat top guitarist, Jim Cox 
as banjo player and Eddie Ad- 
cock as mandolinist made their 
stage debut on Independence 
Day 1957. They looked beyond 
the standard bluegrass reper- 
toire. incorporating not only vin- 
tage hillbilly melodies, but also 
straight country, folk-rock and 
even jazz numbers into their act 
For a decade the Gentlemen 
performed on a twice-weekly 
basis ai the famous Shamrock 
Club. Georgetown and proved 
a vital catalyst to the burgeon- 
ing DC bluegrass scene. Regu- 
lar television appearances and 
a series of acclaimed albums 
brought them lo national at- 
tention: their long-players 
include four volumes for Folk- 
ways - Country Songs Old and 
New. Folksongs and Bluegrass , 
On the Road and Going Back to 
the Blue Ridge Mountains ; a 
pair of fine albums for Saturday 
- Bluegrass and Country 
Gentlemen; and a live set for 
Zap. 

In 1971 Duffey and the bass 


player Tom Gray left the group 
to form another, the Seldom 
Scene. They were joined by 
the banjoist Ben Eldridge and 
the dobro wizard Mike 
Auldridge, both of whom had 
performed with Cliff Waldron's 
New Shades of Grass, and by 
the vocalist/guitarist John Star- 
ling. Their name derived from 
the fart that none made a liv- 
ing solely by performing: 
Duffey repaired musical in- 
struments, Gray was a cartog- 
rapher with the National 
Geographic Society and Starling 
had trained as an army surgeon. 


By playing only weekly at the 
Red Fox pizza parlour, Bethes- 
da. Maryland, they were thus 
“seldom seen". 

As they began lo record for 
the DC-based Rebel label the 
Scene played also on the the- 
atrical connotation of their 
name, entitling their first four 
albums Act I, Act 2, Act 3 and 
Act 4. Although Lhcir eclectic 
approach continued to offend 
some bluegrass fans, the Scene's 
playing could rarely be faulted 


and in Starling they had one of 
the genre's premier vocalists. 

Unusually for a bluegrass 
band, the Seldom Scene's line- 
up has remained relatively 
stable, and when the band cel- 
ebrated its 20th anniversary 
with a live set, "Scene 20", for 
Sugar Hill in 1992, the eight in- 
dividuals who had been or were 
members all participated. The 
closeness and rapport fostered 
by their long association is ev- 
ident throughout for here, as 
on each of their albums, is a 
group who clearly and gen- 
uinely enjoyed what they were 
doing. 

In 1995 and fronted by 
Moondi Klein, they played the 
European Bluegrass and Cajun 
Festival al Blackburn, a gig 
billed as their lasL This year 
however, saw the release of a 
new album. Dream Scene, on 
which Duffey and Eldridge are 
joined by "the ex-Johnson 
Mountain Boy Dudley Con- 
nclL the bassist Ronnie Simp- 
kins and the dobro player Fred 
Travers; one on which spot-on 



Duffey: “seldom seen’ 

harmonies and tasteful picking 
are, as ever, to the fore. 

Nineteen ninety-six marks 
the Seldom Scene's 25th an- 
niversary and John Duffey has 
been a constant presence 
throughout. Whether it can 
survive without him remains to 
be seen. 

Paul Wadey 

John Duffey, bluegrass singer 
and mandolin player bom Wash- 
ington DC 4 March 1934; died 
Arlington, Virginia 10 December 
1996. 


Com mun ist heroine: VafllanC-Cotrtuifer photographed by Henri Cartier-Bresson 


Photograph: Magnum 


Marie-Claude Vaillant-Couturier 


Like many of the Communist 
personalities who joined the 
Party before the Second World 
War, Marie-Claude Vaillant- 
Couturier came from a well- 
established bourgeois family, 
her father Lucien \fogel being 
the owner of a weekly magazine 
and a well-known editor and 
journalist. She herself worked 
as a journalist and a photogra- 
ph enjoining the party through 
her • membership of the 
. CommunistTOuth movement: 
- ‘ From l^Wj She-was One of 
the founders and leaders of 
LUnion des Jeunes Fflles de 
France, an organisation devot- 
ed to young women. The Pop- 
ular Front government of Leon 
Blum, which was supported by 
the Communists, looked fav- 
ourably on some of the 
women’s claims, appointing 
women to junior ports in the 
government, although it was 
very far from filling all the as- 
pirations of Marie-Claude Vo- 
gel, who by 1937 had married 
Paul Mull ant-Couturier (just 
two weeks before his death). 

In the spring of 1939 she was 
forced to go underground when 
the government made the Com- 
munist Party Illegal because it 
was not supporting the war, and 
Marie-Claude took part in the 
writing and circulating of main- 
ly pacifist literature. This con- 
tinued after the armistice into 
the controversial period when 
certain members of the Party 
negotiated with the Germans in 
order to have the right to 
continue publication of their of- 
ficial papers. From this clan- 


destinity to the clandestmity of 
the Resistance was an easy 
step. Marie-Claude Vaillant- 
Couturier joined other women 
leaders, such as Daniele Casa- 
nova. in a cell which organised 
anti-German propaganda. She 
was arrested by the French po- 
lice in February 1942 and tak- 
en to the port of Romainvflle. 
From there, in January 1943. she 
. was transferred to Auschwitz. 

■ . In Auschwitz, and in Ravens- - 
•brook where she was trans- 

■ ferred in August 1944, she 
distinguished herself, becom- 
ing one of the leaders and de- 
fenders of the women who were 

■ imprisoned. Liberated by the So- 
viet army, she continued her hu- 
manitarian work amongst the 
survivors and was proud to 
be amongst the last of the ex- 
prisoners who returned to lib- 
erated France only in June 1945. 

From this period onwards 
she was, as a heroine, and as a 
leader, one of the most famous 
members of the Party. She be- 
came a member of the Central 
Committee and was regularly re- 
elected until 1982. She was a 
Communist deputy in the Con- 
sultative Assembly, and was 
continuously elected as deputy 
for the Seine, until November 
1958. and then 1962-73. She 
gave evidence at the Nuremberg 
trials,, was vice-president of 
LUnion de Femmes Francises 
and vice-president of the 
International Democratic Fed- 
eration of Women. 

Sbe was also famous for ber 
two marriages. The first was to 
Paul Vaillant-Couturier, the 


son of wealthy Protestant par- 
ents. who was remarkably gift- 
ed as a poet, journalist d 
orator. His experience incite 
1914 war had turned him to- 
wards pacifism and Commu- 
nism. and at the time of the 
Popular Front he became edi- 
tor of L ‘Humanite. He was a de- 
termined supporter of Stalin 
and one of the first to publicise 
the activities of Ho Chi Minh. 

Her second husband, Pierre 
Villon (whose real name was 
Roger Salomon Ginsburger), 
the son of a rabbi, was said to 
have been a Soviet agent from 
1929 onwards. He subsequent- 
ly became the personal assistant 
to Jacques Duclos. He was 
prominent in the resistance and 
at one point jumped through a 
closed window in order to es- 
cape from tire Gestapo. He re- 
mained faithful to Stalin and to 
his memory He died in 1980. 

Marie-Claude Vaillant- 
Couturier, loyal to two such 
committed husbands, was dis- 
creet. She remained devoted to 
the party. When she resigned be 
party seat in 1973 it was in or- 
der to give way to Georges Mar- 
chais. She received the Legion 
d'Honneur and other decora- 
tions for her service during the 
war. 

Douglas Johnson 

Marie-Claude Vogel, wartime re- 
sistance leader and politician: 
bom Paris 5 November /o/’.- 
married 1937 Paul Vaillant- 
Couturier (died 1937), Pit-m- 
illion (died 1930); died 11 De- 
cember 1996. 
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DEATHS 
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Thi.-i-i.-j. DSO. Kny.U .Vi- 

lillcn ! on 1 1 Dn.vmfo.-r. in 

his'Jfdhiv.ir Hir-Kindol iK'lali- Uel- 
li Fuacrn! and ncp-ic-- of liunLvjK - 
ih^ Si HlK , lhcrt\ Church. Hc-xMl. 
iK.ir Hnr- Si Edmunit. Jl 12 noun on 
TIiutmIjs |*i IX-Cviiiforr. Flower, lo 
A-li-'IlniiKi* .t Sm, IvaonU. Sulluft. 

VnaoBnmaml- for Gazelle BIRTHS, 
M.U2JUA<;E>& I»fc.vnui lWrlh-..V<lup- 
luas Marriage's IkhIIh. MmnriaJ mt- 
tiirt. IVedilms anniicrMrin, In 
Mi-miriam' •■IiDuld be sent in nrhiOR lo 
lb* lAinu Uilut. TTic Independent, t 
CjjBjda Square. Lanai} Wharf. London 
Ll-trllLlckpUttitd lo6171.293 2011124- 
huOT Jimaing machine 0171-293 20121 
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Royal Col lege of Art 
Mr l.«n li.iv Ujmmiu fos been up* 
pointed Ptii-Pr<tvi.'ii ^nd Chairman 
i.i| (lie O i nncil of the Rny.il Collect 
ol An. 
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Marriages 

Mr P. C. Femme 
and Mrs E C, Stnsliua 
The marriage took place on Friday 
15 December, al Woolwich Register 
Office. London SE18. between 
Pierre, son of Mr and Mrs Perrons, 
of Marseilles. France, and Fnmrinu, 
daughter oi Mr and Mis Malle lie. of 
Ottawa. Canada. 

Birthdays 

TODAY: Captain ihe Hon Sir 
Nielli ibis Beaumont, Director. High 
Gusfnrth Park. 67; Mr Vivian Ben- 
dall MP. 5S: Proteswr Richard Cass- 
fly. operatic tenor. 6V: General Sir 
Desmond FitzfUl rick, former Deputy 
Supreme .Allied Commander, Eu- 
rope, S4; The Right Rev John 
Grind rod. former Archbishop of 
Brisbane, 77; Sir Anthony Kershaw, 
former MR SI; Miss Barbara Lcigh- 
Hunt, actress. 61; Mr Thomas 
McAvoy MR S3; Sir Malcolm McIn- 
tosh, Chic I of Defence Procure- 
ment. Ministry of Delenee, 51; Mr 
Charles Morris, former MP ami 
government minister. /It Mr Alber- 
to Mom *oxi. pointer. 7*. Sir John Os- 
born, former MP. 74; Dame Ruth 
Railton- founder of the National 
Youth Orchestra. 81: Miss Janette 
Scull, actress. 5S: Mr Sinn Smillu ten- 
nis player, 5D; Mr fbw Thomason 
MR 52; Sir Simon Tnwndey, Lord- 
Lieutenant of Lancashire, 75; Miss 
Rosahn Tureek. conductor, lecturer 
and writer. J52. 

TOMORROW: Mr David Abell, 
chairman and chief executive, Suicr 
pic. 54: Mr Roy Anderson, chairman 
emeritus of the Lockheed Corpora- 
tion, 76; Mr Michael Bogdanov, 
art Estic director. English Shakespeare 
Company. 58: Pia lessor Stuait 
CheekJey. psychiatrist, 50; Mr Dave 
Clark, drummer and pop group 
fuiaiilur. 54; Lord Croham. former 
ch.iinnan. Guinness Peat group. 79: 


Mr Geoffrey Davies, actor. 55: Sir 
Graham Dorey, Bailiff or Guernsey, 
and a Judge of the Court of Appeal 
of Jersey. 64; Air Marshal Sir John 
Filqnuick, 67; Miss Ida HaendcL vi- 
olinist, 72: Mr Gunnar Hagglof. 
Swedish diplomat. 92; Sir Henry 
Hardman, former senior civil servant, 
**1: Mr Oliver Hcald MP, Under- 
secretary for Social Security, 42; Mr 
Kerin Hughes MP, 44: Mr Joe Jor- 
dan, footballer, 45; General Sir 
Frank Kitsoo. former Commander- 
in-CbicL UK Land Forces, 70; The 
Rev Dr Una KrolL Deacon af the 
Church in Wales, 71; Mr David Mc- 
Murray. Headmaster, Oundlc 
School, 59; Mr Oscar Nicmcycr. 
architect, S9; Miss Edna O’Brien, 
novelist, 613; Mr Michael Peart, am- 
bassador to Fiji and British High 
Commissioner to Kiribati. Nauru 
and fhvalu, 53; Mr Brian Roper, 
Vtce-Chana-’llor, University of North 
London. 47; Mr Austin Savage. 
Welsh hockey international, 55; 
Commandant Anne Spencer, former 
director, Women's Royal Navnl Ser- 
vice. S& Professor Sir John Meurig 
Thomas. Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge. 64: Professor Maurice 
Wilkins, biophysicist, £Q. 

Anniversaries 

TODAY: Births: Nostradamus 
(Michel dc Nostrudame) astro lager 
and prophet, 1503; Tycho Brahe, a v 
tronomer and mathematician. 1546; 
George VI. King, 1895; Paul Eluard 
(Eugene Grind el), pact, 1895. 
Deaths Thomas Rimer, archaeolo- 
gist. 1713; George Washington, first 
US president. 1799; John Claudius 
Loudon, botanical writer, 1843; Al- 
bert. Prince Consort. 18hl; Maurice 
Baring, novelist, playwright and port. 
1945: Stanley, first Earl Baldwin of 
Bundle}', statesman. 1947; Sir Stan- 
ley Spencer, painter, 1959: Andrei 
Dimjtrievich Sakharov, scientist. 
I9R9, On This day: Mm Planck put 
forward his quantum theory, 1901; 


Germany put her first U-boat into 
sen-ice, 1906; Roald Amundsen 
reached the South Bale, 1911; Crete 
was formally annexed to Greece, 
1913: women in Britain voted for the 
(u*i time at the General Election, 
19 IS; Archbishop Makarios became 
the first president of the Republic of 
Cyprus. 1959. Today is ihe Feast Day 
of Saints Fingar or Gwinnear and 
Phiala. Si John of the Cross, St Nica- 
sius of Rheims, St Spiridion and St 
Vcnandus Fortunalus. 

TOMORROW: Births: Charles Cow- 
den Clarke, Shakespearean scholar, 
1787; AJexandre-Gusiavc Eiffel, 
engineer, 1832; Jean Paul Getty, 
m id ri -millionaire. 1891 Deaths: Jan 
Vermeer (Jan van der Mcer van j 
Delft}, painter. lt>75; Isaak Walton, 
author of The Compleat Angler. 1 683; 
Thomas Wright "‘Fats’’ Waller, jazz 
pianist, 1943; Walter Elias Disney, 
cartoonist and creator of “Mickey 
Mouse", 1966. On this day: the Bat- 
tle of Verdun ended, with 700,1)00 
dead (338,000 German, 364.000 Al- 
lied soldiers), 1916; (he premiere of 
die film Gone With the Wind look 
plac. 1939; in Israel. Adolf Eirhmann 
was found guilty of crimes as against 
the Jewish people, 1961: John Paul 
Getty HI was released by kidnapper; 
who had cut off his car, 1973. To- 
morrow vs the Fimst Day of St Maty 
di Rosa. St Nino, St Paul of Latros 
and St Vaferiiin. 


Lectures 

TODAY 

National Gallery; James Heard, 
“Christmas (ii): BracghcL The Ado- 
ration of the Kings', 1 2pm. 

National Portrait Gallery: David 
Mellor, “Private Eye Times. Satire 
Lampoon and Caricature: the visu- 
al arts of Frame Eyr in conten", 3pm. 

TOMORROW 

National Portrait Gallery: Paul 
Webb, “J.M, Barrie". 3pm. 
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There are now more than 19 million peo- 
ple living with HIV in the Third Worid, 
nearly half of them women. State-of-the- 
art drug treatments cost as much as 
S 10,000 a yean patients in African coun- 
tries are often without aspirins or simple 
anli-diarrhoeal preparations to relieve 
their suffering. 

Thcophista lived in Rakai, Uganda, and 
she was very poor. She worked hard in her 
garden growing bananas, beans and maize, 
until constant diarrhoea, fevers, and 
awful internal sores weakened her too 
much. 

She was visited every week tty an Irish 
nurse, Ursula Sharpe. Ursula incised her 
abscebes and treated her diarrhoea with 
medicine, but. although she tried many 
treatments for her sores, nothing worked 
For a while, Theophista's condition im- 
proved, but as time went by she began to 
get worse again, and it became clear that 
she was dying. 

One day Ursula found Thcophista ly- 
ing in the darkest comer of her room in 
awfill pain with a headache. She did not 
have any drugs strong enough to kill the 
headache. “I held her," Ursula recalls, 
“and screamed inside myself, ‘God, why 
don’t you take her? How can you allow 
somebody to suffer like this?’ But there 
was nothing. God was deaf. The woman 
continued to suffer." 

While the white coats scratch around 
for a vaccine, a potion, a cure - a med- 
ical solution for a medical problem - it has 
dawned on os that the fflV/Aids pandemic 
is embroiled in a complex web of issues: 
poverty and underdevclopmenL violence 
and conflict, and the skewed relationships 
between men and women. 

The pharmaceutical industry is the 


Brendan Walsh, Director of 
Communications at Cafod, the 
Catholic relief agency, writes 
this week about the forgotten 
African women who are dying 
of Aids in their millions, 

wrong place to look for a solution to the 
Aids epidemic. But the churches, too, 
reached for familiar remedies when the 
first cases were diagnosed. Some voices 
gleefully suggested that Aids was a pun- 
ishment sent by God, but church leaders 
- if often embarrassed by the social hin- 
teriand of HTV/Aids - called gamely for 
a compassionate and non-judge mental 
response. 

In several countries in Africa the church- 
es provide many of the soda! services and 
more than half of the health service in- 
frastructure. Matty have taken up the 
challenge with generosity and courage. Al] 
over the Third 'Worid, they have set up ed- 
ucation and prevention programmes with 
young people, street children, women’s 
groups, sex workeis, truck drivers, orphans, 
parish groups and prisoners. 

But something more significant has hap- 
pened than a decently generous and 
passably efficient response to a major 
health emergency. In the Church's prayer- 
ful responses to HTV/Aids, even in its of- 
ficial teaching, there has been an 


interesting change of Language and siylv. 
One of the most tiresome traits of the fol- 
lowers of Christ is to put people into tun 
categories: those who receive compassion 

- the sick, the poor, the unclean - and 
those who enjoy Lhe delicious satisfaction 
of bestowing it: the healthy, the righteous, 
the pure. But it is precisely this spirit .if 
judgement and self-satisfaction that Jn, U s 

- to the astonishment of his disciples - 
came to destroy. 

One or two other pennies hav t - 
d rapped, too. Globalisation is the fanev 
new word for the increasing inter con- 
nectedness of the world. Intricate eco- 
nomic levers and hidden pulleys link 
what the poor family in Kenya or Bra^i 
is able to afford for breakfast to lhe brand 
of coffee a shopper in Huddersfield se- 
lects from a supermarket shelf. Rich and 
poor are two more categories that cannoi 
be neatly separated. The rapid spread m 
Aids/HTV amongst the poorest peoples of 
the world cannot be unpicked from the w A 
we live in the developed world, the deci- 
sions we take here. An alert eompassii m 
is nudged towards solidarity and a demand 
for social justice and human rights. 

In this time of Aids, many Christians 
have experienced something of the 


» . : . — ; f z — ~ 

Irish missionary sister who nursed 
Thcophista on her death bed: 

u When I went w Uganda I had all foe.se 

ideas about witnessing to the gospel with 
nw life," Ursula Sharpe recalled. 
when I got involved with people who had 
Aids I found that they were the ones who 
were challenging me, instead of me chal- 
tengmg theta They still challenge me. TTiey 
shake my faith so much that it has been 
rocked to its roots." 


fi> IjST 





The re-creation of Christmas past. The Great Hail at Sulgrave Manor, Banbury, Oxford is decked out in mock Tudor. Photograph by John Voos. Nikon FM2, 20mm lens, 1/15 sec at F2.8, ASA 800 multi-speed film 
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Itfs surprising how even the 
most sophisticated of us 
adhere to the idea of a 
traditional Christmas. We 
may shop in Tesco and buy 
technological gewgaws but 
the lure of cosy firesides 
and tables groaning with 
Dickensian fere, however 
unreal, is irresistible. Inside 
we discover that we still 
decorate trees -whatever 
the expense - and play 
games, even if they bear 
little resemblance to those 
played in pre-TV day's. And 
children still flock to Santafc 
grotta The traditions are 
preserved — as long as they 
remain commercially viable 
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John Walsh 

meets...lmelda 

Staunton 

She plays the sexy 
high-kicker from 
the Hot Box club. 
Off stage she’s a 
Celt with angry 
blue eyes page 3 

Festive games ....... 2 . 

Chess, bridge 2 

Crossword . ... ...2 

Arts notebook ...3 
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The passion, 
the venom, 
the grandeur 

Robin Cook MP 
on a literary look 
at Parliament 
which fails to 
match his own 
vision page 6 

Children’s show ...... .4 

Pudding smuggler .5 

Napoleon’s decline .... .7 
A week in books .......7 


travel 



Big seas, big 
winds, a pig 
and a pot 

Harriet O'Brien 
finds Cornwall in 
winter inspiring, 
exhilarating and - 
best of all — half 
empty page 9 

Simon Calder 9 

Skiing ........ 10 

Outings .13 

Gardening books .14 
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What the tree 
says about 
our lives 

The first was made 
by some lads at an 
office party in 
Latvia in 1510. It - 
has been changing 
ever since page 15 

Endowment bap .....19 

Property .24 

TV & radio reviews . . . .25 
Weather 25 




If your boss has given you Christmas day off. \ 
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Pop the corkl Release the Cara! 

You will find Cara is. just made for 
celebrations, and the more spontaneous the 
better. - • . ► 

■For one thing, 
natural sparkle and i 
it's incredible value Jof , 

caste'll 

i ., . 



Cava is the sparkling wine from Spain 
that is made by the traditional method, 
ft comes from a land of railing hills and valleys 
near Barcelona, where there's plenty of 
sunshine and moderate rainfall, •. - • 

The perfect place fy 
vineyards. j*- , 



As well as being light, delicate and 
fragrant, Cara wines have a distinctive 
' smoothness and crisp dryness. 

It takes many monrfe of careful 
handling to develop these qualities. . 

. No. wonder Cam's so keen to get in the 
glass when you open it! 
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the games page 


In pursuit of fun and frolics 


Chris Maslanka picks his 
12 games of Christmas 


I T 

fc stress b 


T here is one golden 

role for playing games 
at Christmas - don’t 
add to any potential 
stress by choosing the wrong 
sort of game. Match the 
players to the game. Here are 
12 of the besL 


The simple and soothing 
jigsaw (p*) despite its 
vulnerability to the vacuum 
cleaner and association with 
the sick room, is still very 
much with us. The A yatha 


Lamond, 750 pieces, age 12- 
adult, £8.99) attempts to 
many the jigsaw off with the 
crime novel. Which clues lead 
H crude Poirot to see through 
the alibis? As with an Agatha 
Christie proper, I suspect 
people will find arriving at 
the solution more satisfying 
than the solution itself. For 
the Captain Hastingses of this 
world the solution is in the 
booklet but, as befits the 
mystery, in mirror writing. 


simi tar but for children (Paul 
Lamond. big pieces, 250 of 
them, £6.99). Interestingly, 
the nine-year-old testers 
found it frustrating without a 
picture to guide them. 

Best catered for were the 
younger children with the 


(Ffcul Lamond, 22 pieces, 
aged 2+, £6.99). It was three- 
y ear-old Sarah's first jigsaw 
and she loved the colourful 
and differently-patterned 
elephants. With only a little 
help she could reconstruct it 
herself. Keen followers of 
Barbie's fantastic lifestyle 
may appreciate one of the 
Barbie puzzles (Spears. 100- 
150 pieces,. age 6+, £3.99). • 

Visuo-spatial matching, so 
important in jigsaws, is the 
means by which Mv First 
Scrabble Words (Spears. 1-4 
players, age 3+, £9.99) 
imparts spelling. Is the child 
realty spelling when she 
matches colours and shapes? 
No, but it doesn’t matter, as 
the child is becoming familiar 
with the process of 
assembling letters to make 
words. The use of an already- 
developed skill (colour- and 
shape-matching) as a 
stepping stone to learning a 
new skin (spelling) is a sound 
educational and psychological 
principle. The puzzles can be 
solved bv trial and error 


without adult help: if it don't 
fit, it am’t right! 


2-6 players, age 14+, £35.00) 
tests spelling and the 
meaning of words h la CaU 
My Bluff. The three levels of 
difficulty make it possible for 
children to play with adults, 
though. I doubt whether 
children would play this on 
their own. The spelling part 
was unpopular with my more 
dyslexic guests but very 
popular with those who 
confused knowing the 
meaning of rare words with 
linguistic skfll. (ptt) 

Spears' Don’t Panic (2-4 
plants, age 8+, £13.00) is a 
. famil y party game with simple 
rules. The object is to think 
up hems belonging to a given 
.category while a noisy timer 
counts down from 10 and 
paralyses your thinking. 

There are two levels of 
difficulty; bard for adults 
(names of liqueurs, famous 
statues) and easy for children 
(football teams, green 
things). Children can play on 
their own, but there can be 
some controversy as to 
whether an hem belongs to a 
category or not, so watch out 
for arguments. (G£>) 

Evolutions (Spears, 2-6 
players or teams, age 12+, 
£19.00) is another category 
game in which players have to 
identify a word, product, 
invention, name, superstition, 
nursery rhyme, custom or 
cliche after hearing one 
paragraph's- worth of clue. 
Engaging enough and easy to 
play, it comes in a small box 
which makes it easy to store, 
too. (p j&) 

Not to be confused with 
The Oxford Game. Oxford 
Games is a Buckinghamshire- 
based company producing a 
wide range of beautifully- 
designed classic and 
historically-based games. 
Thbula (2 players, £12.95) is 
an alleged forerunner of 
■backgammon played 
throughout the Roman 
empire from the beginning of 
the 1st century. It was said 
that the Emperor Gaudius 
was so addicted that he bad a 
tabula board installed in his 
chariot (presumably chariot- 
crime was not a problem in 
ancient Rome), (pfc) 

Trivial Pursuit in its many 
guises is still the long of after- 
dinner quizzes. The latest two 




Edition (M&B, age 15+, 
£36) and Trivial Pursuit 
Annual (1997) Edition (age 
15+, £18). The use of the 
word “trivial” in the title is a • 
stroke of genius. It means 
that if you don’t know the 
answers, it doesn't matter. If 
the sad character who knows 
all the answers (cos he’s 
played it on his own many 
times) annoys you, remind 
him not to confuse facts with 
knowledge - it’s only a game! 
(p*£n) 

True or False (M & B, 2-6 
players, no age guide, £24) is 
a variant of the trivial pursuit- 
type quizzes. You have a 
5030 chance of getting it 
right so there’s less chance to 
show off and more chance to 
revel in the fascinating facts 


and check your gullibility, eg 
Crying was considered manly 
or tough in the Middle Ages 
- true or false? Answer: true 
-eat your heart out Paul . 
Gascoigne! (p£) 

One of the encouraging 
aspects of the Nineties has 
been the rise of the pub quiz. 
Paul Lamond's Burns and 


(2-20 players, age 18+, £6.99) 
contains a good selection - 20 
sets of 20 questions, e.g. 
Which Avenger shook the 
coffee beans for Nescafe in 
1987? (Gareth Hunt), (p*) 

Of more questionable * 
benefit was the emergence of 
the national lottery and 
scratch-card fever. Those who 
played Lottery last year and 
who like popular music will 


no doubt become addicted to 
Paul Lamond’s Musk 
Scratch-Card Trivia ( no age 
specified!) where the answers . 
are revealed by scratching the 
card. (p*) _> 


(Paul Lamond, 2-4 players, 
age 12+, £16.99) is an after- 
dinner game with simple 
rules ami good questions. It 
gives you the opportunity to * 
pretend you’re younger than 
you are or to bond with 
others through shared 
memories. The game reminds 
me of a designer version of . 
the psychological therapies 
used to consolidate pockets 
of lucidity in dementia 
sufferers. So perhaps it also 
offers yon an opportunity to 
'check that none of your 
marbles is missing, (pflr) 


If your marbles are indeed 
absent, W^cky Washer , 
(Spears, 2-4 players, age 4+, 
£16) , may be your thing. The, 
direct of this dice game is to 
pop all your, replica .fjffain-, . ^ 
dothes (socks, T-smrts, trews, 
shorts) into a washing 
machine before they get spun 
out again. The children loved 
ft. I Jook forward to an adult 
version using real dothes and 
a spin, dryer - a cross between 
roulette and strip poker. To 
avoid tears on Christmas 
morning, note that batteries 
are not included (fl») 

Atmosfear - The Soul 
Rangers (Spears, 3-6 players, 
age 12-arhilt, £18.00) is more 
sinister than wacky. Ybu’11 
need a video and TV (which 
doesn’t come with the box) 
and also the board from tire 


original Harbingers game, to 
which this is an add-on. Little 
bojTors wifl love it. (ft**) 

Bycontrast, Enchanted 
Borert YRavensbnrger, 2r6 
players* age 6+, £9.99) is a 
• quiet thoughtful game 
children can play with adults 
or alone. The artwork is 
attractive and the 
instructions easy to follow. 
You have to travel through 
the forest finding three 
treasures. Girls may ertjqy 
this more than boys - it's 
fairy-tale stuff, (pft) 

Adult fantasies are made . 
of sterner stuff; as the award- 
winning Power demonstrates 
(Speais. 2-4 players, age 10+, 
£27). You’ll deserve an award 
too if you can understand the 
rules after Christmas 
pudding It’s a war game 
requiring cool planning and 

strategy (so don't drink 
before playing). The girls I 
played ft with couldn’t get 
into it - they couldn't 
understand why we weren’t 
sharing our armies so 
everyone could win. (p^&fij) 

.If you’re a bit of a namby- 
pamby like me and you’d 
rather get on with people 
than grab their flags, you may 
■ enjov Conmatibilitv < Spears, 
3rd players, age 12+, £20) 
where yon check the overlap : 
between your associations 
and those of your partner 
(you know, like table-chair; 
windscreen-viper). (p£a£a) j 

If war games, social ^ 

bonding, shared lunacy or 
reminiscing leave you cold 

and yon have a compatibility 
problem, you may wish to 
retire to a neutral comer and 

indulge in a solitary pursuit I 

recommend the beautifully-: . 
i made Lagoon puzzles, <$uch : 

Q U ocrmprises£e^ ir , 

‘ arid aesthetkaHy-appealmg 
pieces which assemble to 
make a cube and 17 other 
shapes, rather like a 3-D 
tan gram, or Grand Master 
(£14) a tile-sliding puzzle. 

(p*) With any luck, by the 
time you've mastered these 
iwopuzdes, the 12 days of 
Christmas will be long gone. 

KE£ 

p — quiet; f = noisy; 
ff - disturb the neighbours 
6 = almost irritatingly 

offensive; 

= handle with care 
&& = have a Relate 
counsellor handy. 


Games 

People 

Play... 

No 2- Richard Olivers, 50, 
banister (whose name we 
have had to change, for fear 

of embarrassing his 

colleagues in chambers) 

Did I tell you what happened 
to me in Northern Ireland " 
the other day? A client of _ 

mine said: “Richard, I 
understand you enjoy 
shitting.” My entry in Who's r. 
Who, I think, which is 1 . 
fictional. “Shitting?” - “Aye* : 
wF a gun.” Shooting isn’t 
realty games is it? 

Diplomacy, how about : 
that? It’s a bit boring, I - 
suppose. Each person starts ' 
off with a country in 1914. ' 
Every move is made at thgc . 
same time as everyone else, 
so there’s no hanging about ; 
waiting to go. lb be 
• successful you have to have 
backing or you’re let down, 
so you make alliances with 
people. Then you have to 
judge carefully when to ditch 
your friend, because once 
you’ve done that, you’re not 
trustworthy. 

There’s a lot less luck than 
usual; actually I don’t think 
there’s any luck at all, it just 
depends how much support - 
you get In the end the aim is 
to conquer the world, so 
you’ve got to let your allies 
down, but you don’t want to 
do it too soon. Generally 
Russia seems to win. - 

I haven't played it since I 
was at Cambridge. I used to 
play with my friend Johnny 
and his then wife. His wife 
made Bombay Duck. She 
didn't realise you have to 
deep fry iL Have you eaten 
raw duck? It rather ruins 
your concentration. I haven’t 
played Diplomacy since. 

It’s the same as the horse ( 
game really. If you're driving 
along and you see a horse 
and claim it, you get a point. 

If you wrongly claim a horse 
because jfs a cow, you lose a 
point, and whoever spotted 
your mistake gets a point 
But if they’re wrong, you can 
get two .points by claiming a 
mistaken ^mistake, it doesn’t 
sound much fun, does ft? 

> ’'Dijfomacy, from 'Gibsons 
Games, costs £17.99. A 
Deluxe edition is available 
only in the United States. 

Bombay Duck is a type of 
fish. • . . 

Pandora Molly 

Don’t junk it... 

use it! 

Nasty, messy things children. 
They spill drinks and knock 
over grimy bowls of water 
that they are using to rinse 
their paint-brushes. Here’s a 
child-proof, spill-proof way 
around the problem. 
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Whatever happened to: 
conspicuous consumption? 


concise crossword 


Bridge Alan Hiron 


Chess William Hartstonl 


No.3170 Saturday 14 December 
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The yean 19S1 - Geoffrey Howe deflates (what a 
horrible prospect) and sets in train the agenda for the 
80s. culminating in Nigel Lawson’s budget of 1987. A 
consumer’s paradise: low taxation, high credit. 

The effect Huge shopping malls appear on our 
streets, justified hy Slro Christmas bonuses from 
Goldman Sachs. Also Filufuxcs. braces. Putsches, 
champagne, big advertising budgets, big dresses (with 
pads), finding yourself (amidst the pads) and saying 
things like T need to revise certain aspects of my 
personality 1 . 

What next? The economy busts - big time. Lamont’s 
budget of 1992 recognises that all is not well, with 
thousands stuck in a negative equity trap, record 
unemployment and a balance of payments deficit of 
unimaginable, unmanageable, proportions. 
Investment, or even saving becomes the norm. Some 
even seem embarrassed hy money. They dose their 
accounts at the local sun-dried tomato store. In 
Margaret Thatcher's words a “new liverish left wing 
Puritanism" takes over, condemning the eighties. 
Greed is good becomes green is good. 

The here and now Britain's dire exit from the ERM 
becomes a policy to secure maximum economic 
growth. The phrase “what's wrong with wanting to 
have a Porsche in the drive and a few bottles of 
bubbly after work?" returns to common currency, as 
heard in a city bar last week, and this week Harrods 
sell 30 hampers at £1.000 each to a single buyer. So 
are the 80s back? Something might have a braking 
effect on the economy and prevent this. Venturing to 
the shops one might trip over that other aspect of 
conspicuous consumption: the people tying in their 
doorways. 

James Aufenast 
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ACROSS DOWN 

5 Defensive ditches (5) 1 Attempt written 

8 Shafts of light (S) composition? (5) 

9 Pastoral poem (5) 2 Trap (5) 

10 Antbear (8) 3 Gusto (5) 

11 Church members 4 Come out (6) 

enher than ministers 6 People of experience 

14 Stretch of salt water -7 kevealing (4-4) 

(3) 12 Male horse (8) 

16 work bv More (6) J3 Letters (8) 

17 Walk like duck (6) 14 Plant juice (3) 

18 Chum (3) 15 Boring instrument 

20 Group of pupils (5) (3) 

24 Sporty’ (8) 19 Shrewd (6) 

25 House adjacent to 21 Timepiece (5) 

Aston? (5) 22 Not fresh (5) 

26 Martinet (8) 23 Yellow pi g ment (5) 

27 Grind teeth (5) 

Sohrtbw to yester da y’s Concise Crossword: 

ACROSS: 1 Checker. 5 Count (Cheque account). 8 lilac, 9 Pretend, 
10 Chocolate. 12 Run. 13 Tip-off, 14 Brahms, 17 Woe, IS Many-sided. 
20 Assault. 21 Opera. 23 Hone. 24 Dresden. DOWN: 1 Colic, 2 Ell, 
3 Tip-off, 4 Repeat, 5 Crete. 6 Unearthed, 7 Tidings. 11 Oppressor, 
13 Towpalh, IS Restore, 16 United. 18 Mauve, 19 Drain, 22 End. 


Game all; dealer South 
North 
4 J 10 62 
<2542 
0754 
*875 

West East 

4 A Q 8 5 494 

S7107 <9A9 6 

OK1062 OA983 

♦ Q 103 4J962 

South 
4K73 
<?KQJ83 
OQJ 
4AK4 

Declarer spotted his own 
mistake on this deal 
Unfortunately he saw ft about 
six tricks too late. There was 
only one simple point in the 
play and, when you have got ft 
right, you will have done better 
than a distinguished 
international who, to be fair, 
was enjoying a bad day. 

The auction could not be 
described as dramatic. South 
opened One Heart and neither 
West nor East felt prepared to 
take action. West led O 2 and it 
all looked straightforward to 


Perplexity 

Mixed doubles: 

Arch line optima mists cradle 
men 

The six words above hide three 
connected one-word answers. 
To find them, you must group 
the words into three pairs, 
then rearrange the letters 
within each pair. A Chambers 
Dictionary prize will be 
awarded to the sender of the 


declarer. It seemed very likely 
that his opponents’ silence was 
due to their holding balanced 
hands. In that case, there 
would be four trump tricks, two 
chibs, and time to establish a 
seventh winner in spades. 

The defenders continued 
diamonds and South ruffed the 
third round. There was, of 
course, the danger that he 
might run into a spade ruff but 
there was no alternative to 
playing on trumps. 

East took his ace and, as 
feared, pushed through a spade 
for West to take his two 
winners, after which East 
trumped the third round. 

This had the effect of 
establishing dummy's 4 Jbut 
there was a slight hitch: 
Declarer bad ruffed the third 
round of diamonds with bis 
three! I trust that you took the 
precaution of trumping with 
your eight Then the table can 
be entered on the third round 
of trumps with <P5 and a 
discard taken on the winning 
spade. As it was. South ended 
with only six tricks when he lost 
a dub at trick thirteen. 


first correct answer opened on 
27 December. Entries to: 
Perplexity, the Independent, 1 
Canada Square. London E14 
5DL 

30 November answers: 
elephant (inELEgant Pet 
HAviNg a Trunk); 
rhinoceros (hoRn on His 
NOse Can bE aphROdiSiac); 
beef (BsE dangEr Food). 
Whiner: Yvonne Abbess . 



It’s Black to play in the diagram 
position. What would you do? 

The position comes from Topalov- 
Karpov, played in the second round 
of the current Las Palmas super- 
tournament and provides a good 
illustration of why the players are 
finding it so hard to beat each other. 
Despite having level material and no 
dear weaknesses, Black is under 
some pressure. He cannot get bis 
rook into play, and White’s knights 
are poised to invade c5 and molest 
the Q-side pawns. Black would like 
to get his bishop to c6, but that 
involves moving the knight, which 
cannot budge until the queen moves, 
and the queen has no good square. 

.Karpov solved the problem neatly 
with l...e5! Now 2.Nxe5 is met by 
2_Qe6 3.Nxc6 Bxc6 when the 
double threat of Qxe4 or Bxa4 
leaves White nothing better than 
4-Nc3 Bxe4 5 JSTxe4 Qxb6 when 
Black stands slightly better. Since 
2J4ac5 Bxc5 3.Nxc5 Nd4 is also 
perfectly good for Black, Topalov 
settled for 2 J4c3 Qe6 3.Nd5 Rc8 
4Ji3 f6 5.Qg5 Qxg4 6-hxg4 Kf7 
7.Nxe7 when a draw was agreed. 

Stopping inferior positions 
turning into lost ones is, after all, 
what true grandmasters do best 
of all 


1 Take plastic bottle emptied 
on the previous occasion 
that messy child spilt its 
drink. Cut off top just above 
the half-way mark. 
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TURN TO PAGE 25... for the weather, sky at night, Jasper Rees on TV, Robert Hanks on radio 


2 Invert severed top 
into bottom halt Push 
down firmly to create good 
seal (glue if you feel 
particularly insecure). 

You now have a ample. 
Spill-proof container, which 
will hold its contents {if hot 
over-filled) even if knocked 
over entirety. • 

For added amusement, 
watch child .trying to drink '■ ’ 
from it without a -Straw:". . - 

Bawn O’BeJffle-Ranofagh 
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Travels with My 
Camera 

bfont terrible Keith AUen 

voyages around his father 

i as they visit his old schools 
and borstals - Channel 4 



Sunderland v 
Chelsea 

Roker Park plays host to 
the Fulham Rd Italians as 
Chelsea showcase their tide 
credentials - Sky Sports 1 





Doctor Zhivago 

Hum along with the world's 
most famous balalaika tune 
as Omar Sharif and Julie 
Christie pursue each other 
across the backdrop of the 
Russian Revolution - BBC2 



An Eye Full , 

Your comprehensive and critical guide 
to the week’s arts, entertainment and 
TV. Plus, Eddie Izzard on ‘Cows' and 
101 Dalmatians' on the big screen 
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Serena Mackesy 

In my week 


Santa’s 
■ trade 
secrets 
revealed: 
'I put my 
beard in 
rollers every 
night, just 
to keep it 
in trim' 


S elfridges: cradle' of con- 
sumerism. AH your Christ- 
mas needs are here: Calvin 
Klein socks, bottles of perfume, 
dinky nibbles, candles, cherubs, 
paper, party dresses. Here, as in 
all the stores, we see the true 
face of Christmas; spend, spend, 
spend, darling. 

Bui don't forget, it's all about 
the kiddies. Every chDd has at 
least one adult in tow, each 
adult psycbotically dinging to 
pieties about childhood inno- 
cence and upping their Christ- 
mas spend as they make their 
way to the escalators. 

Being a youngest child, I 
found out about Father Christ- 
mas early. 1 don’t think rd gone 
beyo nd three before f started 
trying to stay awake all night to 
catch my father rather than 
some old geezer from the North 
Pole. The moment my 
brother told me the 
truth was certainly a 
turning-point, but it 
sure as sugar wasn't the 
trauma the anti-Santa 
brigade try to claim it is. 
Actually, 1 rather liked 
having got one over on 
the grown-ups: I knew 
something they didn't 
know I knew. I’ve never 
looked back. 

But then, nor has the 
unrelenting commer- 
cialism of Christmas. 

For a shop, kids mean 
cash: get the parents to take 
them there and the rest wOl fol- 
low. The £25,000 and 2,000 
square feet devoted to the free 
Christmas grotto on the third 
floor are money well spent 
Between mid-October, when it 
opens, and Christmas Eve, 
200,000 wailing rug-rats are 
brought to see Santa and collect 
a handful of chocolate to smear 
over themselves. At this time of 
year, queues hm at roughly one- 
and-a-half hours, rising to over 
two at weekends. Roughly 8,000 
people pass through the yuletide 
portals on a Saturday, lining up 
in a separate room near the loos 
and the coke machine, squawk- 
ing and wailing among the 
crowd-control barriers. 

And essential to the spirit of 
the whole thing is that the 
grown-ups continue to fool 
themselves. As they reach the 


top of the queue, a tinkling ring 
from a triangle summons them 
forward to see the great man. 
“Let's go and see SantaH they 
ay. Their offspring are often too 
young to understand a word of 
what they’re saying, but stiQ 
they surge forward, led by assis- 
tants who help them out by say- 
ing ‘ ? Hello, Father Christmas!” 
in bright voices as they enter. 

Santa sits on a red velvet 
windowsill surrounded by teddy 
bears. “HeUo" he says, “and 
what's your name?" “James," 
says a victim. “Cantina, 7 ’ says the 
next, “Louise,’’ says another. A 
gang of eight little girls crowds 
round at once. He deals with it 
all smoothly, making each one 
say her name and her present 
requirements in turn. As an 
endless stream of other people’s 
children skips and hops past me. 
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] suddenly realise that my own 
childhood photos aren't so bad 
after afL All children, en masse, 
look exhausted, pasty, clumsy: 
the words “foetal alcohol syn- 
drome" race through my head 
when I catch sight of the sixth, 
but then seven, eight and nine 
look the same. Santa treats 
them all as Santa should: with 
affection and respect “And have 
you been good?" he asks. Each 
child stands dumbstruck. *Tm 
going to ask teddy,” be says, and 
flicks a hidden switch that makes 
the Bruin at his shoulder nod 
his head. He asks the mums 
what they want for Christmas. 
“A new Volkswagen Polo," says 
one. “A nanny,” says another.. 

Santa and I go for a cup 
of tea. And that’s when I 
realise just bow fer the fantasy 
has permeated. I’ve always 


cherished fantasies of depart- 
ment store Santas smoking roll- 
ups and cu ssin g the youth of 
today. Not a bit of it. Hus man 
with the big brown reindeer 
eyes and the rouged-up nose 
resolutely stays in character. “It 
took me many many years to 
grow my beard” be says. “IVe 
lost count I put it in roDeis evoy 
night, just to keep it in trim. Iput 
it in a hairnet when I sleep, just 
to look after it." 

Bending to bis cup, he hooks 
bis thumb and index finger 
around his magnificent white 
moustache lo aviSd tannin stains. 
“Usually,” he s^s, “my assistants 
do tins for me. I bad Ffexn Britten 
holding my beard the other 
day." Santa, you see, has been 
caching in on his celebrity status, 
making an appearance oaReady 
Steady Cook. 

Something's going 
to have to slip, I 
think. 1 try different 
tacks. 'Where do you 
live? “I stay here, in 
a room upstairs; the 
reindeer have a sta- 
ble on the root ft’s 
very nice. Tm very 
happy here.” Does 
he actually like chil- 
dren? Or did he 
have to train to 
handle them? “I love 
them. It's my life. I 
didn’t train. 1 was 
born into it." I'm 
starting to panic. Eventually I 
crack, ask a direct question. 
What wall be be doing once 
Christmas is over? “Qoh," be 
says, “well take about a week off 
and then we start all over again. 
There are so many presents to 
get ready, you see, and then 
there’s all the wrapping.” 

All human life is catered for 
this Christmas - there's even a 
seasonal treat for dustbin per- 
cussionists. This Wednesday (18 
Dec) STOMP, the unfeaably 
cool junk rhythm merchants, 
ere holding open auditions for 
anyone with a pair of big boots 
and a win to drum their way 
round Europe next year. Anyone I 
keen to find new uses for an oil- ! 
drum should register by 930am 
at the Rloamsbuiy Theatre, Gor- 
don St, London Wl, opposite 
Eustoa Station. Well, rtTI make 
a change from the grape harvest '* 
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Well-versed but off-beam 


L ike most other things in 
the past couple of years 
- comedy, football cook- 
ery, car maintenance - poetry 
has enjoyed its few minutes in 
the sun, being touted as “the 
new rock V roll". And while I 
think this comparison is prob- 
ably exaggerated (for instance, 
when Seamus Heaney was col- 
lecting his Nobel Prize you 
didn’t get Mick Imlah lolloping 
on to the stage and flashing his 
arse at the audience), it is true 
that poets have had their pro- 
files raised considerably. 

At any rate, a lot more of 
them seem to appear on radio 
programmes these days. They 
turn up as guests on Marik 
Radcliffe’s show on Radio 1, 
reciting vers fibre and swapping 
witty aperpts with Lard; or they 
present their own programmes 
-like Uz Lochhead, who’s just 
finished a Radio 4 series on the 
awfulness and the shameful 
desirability of women's maga- 
zines (qualities so self-evident 
from tiie excerpts selected that 
you could have done without 
her commentary pounding the 
message home). 

In particular, you get an 
awful lot of Simon Armitage. 



Robert Hanks 

ve v. ; 8 Sft on rads 


Now 1 yield to none, or to not 
veiy many, in my admiration for 
Armitage the poet - witty, eru- 
dite, readable, re readable, 
tremendous terfinlrjil facility, 
eclectic range of reference, etc 
- but about Armitage the radio 
personality 1 have my doubts. 
He's at his worst on Radio 4’s 
Saturday evening poetry slot 
Stanza (between series at the 
moment), where he intones his 
script in a barely inflected 
drone, sounding as if he’s des- 
perate to dissociate himself 
from the words he’s uttering. 
(Andrew McAllister, who pre- 
ceded him in the job, often irri- 


tated the pants off me but you 
never doubted his enthusi asm- 
Wring him back.) 

points of Reference (Radio 4, 

Wednesday) shows Armitage 
off to considerably better 
advantage, by using him as a 
poet rather than a poetic per- 
sonality. The series explores 
the disparate associations that 
the points of the compass have 
for us, through an assortment of 
interviews linked by Armitage’s 
vase. This week it was West: we 
heard people talking about the 
West of Britain as a holiday 
playground or as repository of 
an older, Celtic wisdom (the 
part of the country never con- 
quered by the Romans); about 
the west wind and the soft, dif- 
fused light of the West, about 
West as the direction of sunset; 
about the West as the edge of 
things, the direction we head in 
when we die and in which young 
men are advised to go; and 
about the West’s brief reign as 
the centre of wealth and power. 

- At times, this wandered off- 
beam - towards tile end it got 
wrapped up in discussion of the 
Western as a genre primarily 
concerned with constructions of 
masculinity -but overall it was 


gripping stuff. And Armitage’s 
poetic commentary was witty, 
erudite, all of that stuff. Possi- 
bly his catalogues of geograph- 
ical features ("Mersey, Iiwell, 
Sefton, WirraU Worcester, 
Shropshire, Cheltenham ... 
Cheddar Gorge, Severn Bore, 
M5, M4. M54”) and deliberate 
anachronism (“Lewis and 
Dark playing grunge in a Wret 
Coast bar ... Pizarro launder- 
ing drug money into an off- 
shore bank account") seemed 
to place exhaustiveness above 
rhetorical impact. AU the same, 
it evoked a startling succession 
of ideas and impressions, and 
Armitage sounded almost 
expressive at times. 

Unfortunately, the experi- 
ence was spoilt by catching the 
last edition of Hearing with 
Hegley on Radio 4 later the 
same evening: with John Heg- 
ley delivering nonsense about 
disobedient dogs in an exag- 
gerated Modern Poetic, 
Armitage's straight version 
seemed retrospectively ridicu- 
lous. It all goes to prove the 
truism that radio isn't just 
about words; and being able to 
do words doesn't mean you 
can do radio. 


The not so cute little critter 


T his week Mrs Bottomley 
had a fit of the principles 
and called for more 
stringent controls on sex and 
violence on television. But her 
initiative to woo die couch- 
potato electorate with a hit list 
of televisual ills made some 
crucial omissions. Some view- 
ers wfll be feeling particularly 
unprotected tits morning after 
exposure to In the Wild: Aslan 
Elephants with Goldie Hawn 
(ITV( Fri). 

There have been repeated 
complaints about the danger- 
1 ous levels of psychobabble gra- 
tuitously injected by Holly- 
wood stars into the natural 
history films they present. JTV 
in particular has failed to heed 
them. Despite claims by some 
viewers that a film about tigers 
with Bob Hoskins left them 
feeling confused, nauseous and 
even, in one extreme case, in 
need of expensive psychother- 
apeutic readjustment, last 
ought’s documentary went out 
without any kind of health 
warning. Pressure groups are 
now calling for a sign advising 
viewers of die potential ride, to 
be displayed in the top right 
hand comer of the screen: the 
simple logo would depict 
someone in reflecting sun- 
glasses admiring their own 
image in a hand mirror. 

You can see the point of the 
celeb-fronted wildlife doc: the 
famous, permanently and 



the week on television 


poiodesslyin the spotlight, can 
do something useful by budg- 
ing up and sharing it with an 
endangered spedes. Invariably, 
though, fibn stars know next to 
nothing about the animal in 
which they are hired to be 
interested. On the basis that 
some form ctf expertise is bet- 
ter than none, they feel 
impelled to imprint a more per- 
sonal form of specialist knowl- 
edge on the film. Thus they are 
usually to be found training bi- 
tech infra-red binoculars on 
their own navels. 

Hawn's contribution to the 
genre, a themed tour round her 
famous anthology of wacky 
feces and kooky giggles, mag- 
nificently upped the ante. The 
focus of. her mission was to 
track down an elephant she had 
seen several years previously. 
This wasn’t just arty old endan- . 


gered elephant. It was also a 
blind elephant, and a mother of 
a small calf to boot Probably, 
though she forgot to mention 
it, a single mother. Something 
to really emote home about 
She spent the bulk of the jour- 
ney telling us that she didn’t 
know why she loved Indian ele- 
phants. When she finally found 
her answer, you guessed right 
if you thought it would be the 
last word in solipsistic self- 
delusion. “They take care of 
their families, 7 ' she explained, 
“which is so important tome... 
And they hold up their sick 
until they can’t any more. I did 
that with my mother.'’ Despi- 
cably, she loved them because 
they reminded her of herself 

Thank God for the con- 
ventional wildlife doc. It may 
bring its own cargo of clich&s 
but at least it works hard to lay 
on a visual entertainment. 
Deceptive editing techniques, 
the tropical-fruit voice-over, 
non-appearance of star ani- 
mal - they were all there in 
Mountains of the Snow Leop- 
ard, this week’s Survival (ITV, 
Mon). If you judged the film 
by its first paragraph the way 
you sometimes judge books, 
you'd have turned off in the 
time it takes Goldie Hawn to 
say “I me myself”. 

“One of the world’s strange 
sights is camels in the snow,” it 
intoned “We know them as 
beasts of the hot places.” Not 


in this house, we don't We 
know them as hairy water 
porters of the Arabian dune. 

The snow leopard is a reclu- 
sive creature: if a celeb were 
hired to make a film about how 
much they identified with the 
species, it would have to he JD 
Salinger. Des O'Connor, 
meanwhile, might appropri- 
ately endorse a creature of 
irritating abundance: a pigeon, 
or something, a serial producer 
of harmless effluent you tty 
your best to ignore. He was 
bade in Des (y Conner Tonight 
(Tiy Wed), firing off questions 
bought second-hand from a 
car boot sale of old newspaper 
dippings. The Spice Girls came 
on and gamely tried to parley 
him up as a groovy uncle. But 
some figures are beyond the 
reach of even the most intrepid 
of irony-dad search-and-rescue 
post-modernists. 

The show should come with 
a corner logo warning viewers 
of lazy, morale-sapping televi- 
sion, say Sky One. The only 
thing more cack-handed this 
week was Match of the Day’s 
disastrous FA Cup draw 
(BBC2, Mon), which really will 
be Sky’s baby one day. The 
BBC Cup final broadcast is an 
endangered species (only one 
left), and no amount of jazzy 
publicity will save it now. 

Understanding this, the 
deverer Des had gone the way 
of the snow leopard. 
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General Situation and 5-Day Outloolc 

A depression wflj move east today, passing just north 
of Scotland. A new low will move towards northern 
Scotland from the west on Monday. 

Ibday, mainland Scotland and the western isles are 
in for a cloudy, windy day with rain, some of it heavy. 
The Northern Isles, meanwhile, will get a mix of rain 
sleet and snow. Northern Ireland is going to be 
cloudy and windy with rain for much of the day. 

Most of England and Whies will also see a lot of 
cloudy weather with showery rain and strengthening 
westerly winds. It will, though, start off dry and 
bright to the south. • 

Sunday will sec rain across the northern half of the 
country. However, it should be mostly dry and bright 
to the south while winds become lighter everywhere. 
Monday w3! then provide spells of rain for Scotland 
and Northern Ireland, with snow for the Scottish 
mountains. Most of England and Wales will be dry, 
bright and fairly mild, but showery rain can be 
expected to the north. It then looks like becoming 
milder through Tuesday and Wednesday with 
increasing southerly winds and rain for most places. 
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Perfect 
Evita, or 
is she? 
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Sooey.MS J6-m\briousrestDak«s and 
tone closures in operation between the 
Godsame and A3 junction as major 
widening mak condones. 
Gfcwcescgfate,M5 J17-20. Contraflow in 
apeorion across die Aronnoutb Bridge 
with a SOtnph speed Emit. Regular nidi 
hour delays. (Unfl August 1998). 

1 BMlwSiitf , AA T ftfjSnpmi flw afl n w 

bem just north of the Ml J24 to Sawiey 
Island (B6S40) as major xoadnodB con- 
tinuc with no turn to Doomegioa 
Lone. 

I jmnr&iiT c, A59. Much Hocxtc- Resurfao- 
ingwodcan Liverpool Rood vriD cause 
major bald-ups in both cEnsaims Kiaad 
from PresuxL (Until 10 January 1997). 


Out and about with AA foodwatch 
cat 0338 401 tor toe latest local and na- 
tterj traffic Source: TTa Automobile 

AtoDcMtan. Cats ctogBfl a 30 p per irtn 
(ebwp rate) 48p per irtn (no otter tunes) . 
tncVAT. 


fesfertby's Readings 
NO* 

London Moderate 

S England Good 

Wales Good 

C England Good 

N England Good 

Scotland Good 

N Ireland Good 

Outlook for Today 
London Moderate 

S England Good 

Whies Good 

C England Good 

N England Good 

Scotland Good 

N Ireland Good 


AM HT PM HT 
London 4J00 7J 1&29 72 

Dmpod U7 9A 1M1 9.6 

Avonmo u th 9J21&5 21iT7 132 
Hoi (Almt Dock) 835 7 A 2044 7.7 

Gram* 237 33 1434 33 

DunUttfatot 133 4JL 1339 43 




Looking east southeast at about 
7.30pm on Saturday 14th December 


The Pleiades star duster in 
Taurus is a familiar sight in 
winter evening skies, and easy 
to find. Despite its popular 
name, “The Seven Sisters”, 
only six stars are visible to the 
naked eye, though binoculars 
will reveal more. According to 
myth, the Pleiades were seven 
beautiful nymphs, daughters of 
Atlas . Pursued by amorous 
Orion, they were rescued by 
Jupiter and placed in the sky 


as stars, lb account for why 
there are only six, it is said that 
one left her place so as not to 
witness the destruction ofTrqy. 
Astronomically, the Pleiades is 
a young duster of several hun- 
dred stars, about 400 light 
years away. They formed only 
about 50 million years ago - 
after the last dinosaurs became 
extinct on Earth. 


Jacqueline Mitton 
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THE INDEPENDENT LONG WEEKEND SATURDAY 14 DECEMBER 1996 



Television preview 

Recommended viewing this weekend 
by Gerard Gilbert 



An Italian Christinas Sat 8.30pm BBC2 
TX: Dream girts Sat 9.30pm BBC2 
Equinox Sun 7pm C4 
American Visions Sun 7.30pm BBC2 
Travels with My Camera Sun 8pm C4 
A Perfect Candidate Sun 11.25pm C4 


The big picture 


Notorious 

Sat 3.05pm BBC2 


On the outside, Alfred Hitchcock's 
greatest film of the 1940s is a spy 
thriller about suspected Nazis holed 
up in post-war Brazil. At its dark 
heart, though, is a perverse love 
story in which American agent 
Cary Grant (above) forces Ingrid 
Bergman (above) (the daughter of a 
Nazi, but a patriotic American who 
loves Grant} into seducing the 
leader of the Rio-based Germans, 
Claude Rains. Terrific suspense, 
great performances and Ingrid 
Bergman at her sexiest. 


T he weekend before the Oirisnnas schedules 
begin in earnest is the broadcasters’ equivalent 
of finishing off th e scraps - long-running series 
have to come to a conclusion, and nothin g too dainty 
should be served up to outshine these left-overs. Which 
nutritional metaphor, as Angus Deayton might say, 
brings us to An Italian Christmas - Recipes from the 
River CaK (Sat BBC2) 

The River Cafe in Hammersmith, West London - 
recently described by the New Yorker magazine 
as probably the best Italian restaurant in Europe - is 
actually more famous for the cookbook which bears 
its name. This bible of gastronomy (if you happen to 
have a wood-burning oven and access to top-quality 
Italian produce, that is) is an indispensable accessory 
in the home- of any self-respecting young urban 
professional - even if rests on the coffee table rather 
than the kitchen shelf It may not be the sort of tome 
one cunts to after a hard day at the office, but at 
Christmas it comes into its crwn - especially if you are 
looking for an alternative to the dreaded roast turkey 
and plum pudding. Doesn’t polenta with porcini 


musfaroo ms and white truffles, roasted loin ofporic and 
vin santo ice-cream sound so much more grown-up? 

Keith Allen, the former Comic Strip comedian 
who proved hims elf a strong dramatic presence in 
the BBC adaptation at Martin Qvuzdewit, has always 
struck me as, what you might call, a naughty boy. And 
lo, it turns out he was expelled from school and was 
in and out of borstal. Allen’s principal memory of his 
father (an oft-absent Royal Navy submariner) was the 
thought: “Ogoodo- dad’s away and I can be naughty^. 
This week's Travels with My Camera (Son C4), in 
which Allen and his father, Eddie, re-visit the scenes 
of Allen's misspent youth, continues the circle by show- 
ing the actor - a surprisingly disciplinarian parent - 
goading his own son into domg his homework. 

TX: Dreamgirts (Sat BBC2) looks at the work of that 
dark genius of 1970s French tbgue, the photographer 
Guy Bourdin - whose work was the technicolor 
twin of Helmut Newton’s black-and-white fetishism- 
aa-fashiotL Bourdin, who dial in 1991, remains a 
shadowy figure. Mother-obsessed and misogynistic, 
he helped push the unsuspecting and uncomplaining 


world of haute couture into the realms of hard 

pornography. . . 

Robert Hughes is at full steam in the ongoing 
American Visions (Sun BBC2). Zig-zagging acrosstbe 
continent and 'the 1930s, he takes in skyscrapers, 
Edward Hopper, die social realism of the New Deal 
artists, the black diaspora northwards, and the hokey 
vernacular of Grtrat Wood’s American Gothic 

Thflring of hokey American vernacular - Colonel 
Oliver North is captured in A Perfect Ca n didate (Sun 
C4), running to represent Virginia in the 1994 Senate 
elections. Primary Colours it ain't, but the man at the 
centre of the Iran-Contra aims-for-hostages deal 
showed a great deal of naSvete in cosying up with film- 
makers RJ Cutler and David Van Tbytor. 

Equinox (Sun C4) looks at how the current anti- 
science populism is endangering vital research. 
Ironically, given the Vatican's historical antipathy to 
scientific enlightenment, it is- the Pope’s ■ medical 
adviser. Professor Robert White (the only man to have 
ranrfiirtpH a successful bead transplant— on a monkey), 
who is leading the fight for tolerance. 



The big match 

Zimbabwe v England 

Sun 7am Sky Sports 2 


England's cricketers shook off just 
enough of their winter cobwebs 
a ga inst Matabeleland this week to 
mate a fist of their first ever match 
against Zimbabwe on Zimbabwean 
soil -a one-day international at the • 
Queerfs dub In Bulawayo. Captain 
Mike Atherton (above) has only scored 
13 runs on the tour so far, but opener 
Nick Knight notched up a century 
against Matabeleland and bowler 
Darren Gough picked up five wickets 
in the same game. Today's opposition 
is a step up in class, however; 


Saturday television and radio 


BBC 1 


BBC 2 


ITV/London 


Channel 4 


ITV/Regions 


7.05 The Pink Panther Show (R) (1 254085). 

72.5 News, Weather (2970240). 

730 Chfldren's BBC: The Morph Files. 7.40 Speed 
Racer. 8.05 The Real Adventures of Jonny Quest 

830 The New Adventures of Superman (55888821. * 

9.15 Live and Kicking. Boyzone and Coronation Street 
actress Liz Dawn guest (5) (34119191). 

12.12 Weather (1121 3/9). 

12.15 Grandstand: 12.20 Football Focus. 1.00 News. 

1.05 Racing from Haydock: the 1.15 Astros 
Handicap Steeplechase. 1.25 Skiing: Highlights 
from the men’s downhill In Val D’ls&re. 1.40 
Racing from Haydock: the 1 .45 Tote Multibet 
Handicap Hurdle Race. 1.55 Rugby Union: 
Preview of today's match between England and 
Argentina. 2.10 Racing from Haydock: the 2.15 
Tommy Whittle Steeplechase. 2.25 Rugby Union-. 
England v Argentina: Live coverage from 
Twickenham. Commentary from Nigel Starmer- 
Smith and Bill Beaumont, and the kick-off Is at 
3pm. 4.45 Final Score (86486733). 

5.15 News, Wbather (5145733). * 

525 Regional News and Weather (6099646). 

5.30 The Simpsons. Lisa falls in love with her substitute 
teacher (S) (780337). * 

5.55 Jim Davidson's Generation Game fSJ (338191). * 

6.55 Nod’s House Party. Uri Gel ter earns a Gotcha (SJ 
(703801). 

7.50 The National Lottery Live. Art Garfimkel sings 
“Bridge over Troubled Water* fS) (759199). * 

8.05 Casualty. Traditional pre-Christmas drink-driving 
storyline (S) (594004). * 

8.55 News and Sport, Weather (Followed by National 
lottery Update ) (885882). * 

9.15 Birds of a Feather (R) (211356). 

10.05 One Foot in the Grave (278462). 

10.45 Match of the Day. Liverpool v Middlesbrough is the 
main event followed by highlights of the Wbrld 
Cup qualifiers featuring Whies vTurkey and 
Northern Ireland v Albania (127426). 

1135 The Stand-Up Show. More hopefuls go through 
their stand-up patter (S) (438789). 

12.05 Top of the Pops. As shown yesterday 
(R) (2304115). 

1235 pun The Internecine Project (ten Hughes 1974 
UK). Not brilliant, but original and underrated 
thriller which sees James Cobum as a professor of 
economics who is offered a top US government 
post as long as he eliminates the skeletons in his 
past -four spies in his European industrial 
espionage network. His plan Is to get them to kill 
each other. Lee Grant, Harry Andrews, Ian Hendry 
and Michael Jayston co-star (3440405). * 

2.00 Weather (1 741 937). To 2.05am. 

REGIONS. Wales: 1.55pm World Cup Football: Wales 
v Turkey. Scot 235pm Rugby Union: Scotland v 
Italy Nl: 11.35pm Match of the Day from 
Northern Ireland. 12.25 The Hole In the Wall 
Gang. 1.00 The Stand-Up Show. 130 Top of the 
Pops. 2.00 Weather. 


7.10 BBS The Saint Meets the Tiger (Paul Stem 1943 
US). Hugh Sinclair as the Leslie Charters hero, 
taking on gold smugglers (3684424). 

830 Open University Women, Children and Work 
(3675608). 9,10 Seeing Through Maths 
(4747207). 935 Norfolk Broads: Conservation v 
Commercialism (2776882). 

10.00 Chanakya. Indian historical epic (S) (2008207). 

10.35 Network EasfcfSJ (5368153). 

1130 Q Asia (7713066). 

12.50 Fflm9 6 with Barry Norman (S) (91 02820). * 

1220 BOO Top Hat (Mark Sandrich 1935 US). Fred 
Astaire and Ginger Rogers dancing cheek to cheek 
through lovely art deco sets in this, their 
quintessential musical together; Eleven Irving 
Berlin songs in all, as the plot of the Gay Divorcee 
is recy cled and sent to Venice (665733J. * 

135 BBS In ter me zz o (Gregory Ratoff 1939 US). Oavtd 
0 Selzntck Introduced his new foreigrr import, 

Ingrid Bergman, to the American public by playing 
it safe and remaking a film Bergman had previous 
had a hit with in Sweden. She Is the piano teacher 
who begins an affair with the father [Leslie 
Howard) of one of her pupils. Syrupy stuff, washed 
down with Brahms, Liszt and Grieg (8864356). 

3.05 BUB Notorious (Alfred Hitchcock 1946 US). See 
The big picture, above (19584269). * 

4.45 TOTP 2 (SJ (1974795). 

530 BBS Bhowara Junction (George Cukor 1 956 UK). 
The last days of the Raj - and Anglo-Indian Ava 
Gardner is getting grief from Stewart Granger and 
his pure Brit pals. Fine melodrama capturing the 
political mood of the times (25780207). 

7.15 News and Sport, Weather (342172). * ' 

730 Making Waves. To markthe 100th anniversary of 
the invention of the radio, the story of its invertor; 
Gugftekno Marconi (S) (667820). 

830 What the Papers Say. Wth Steve Richards of the ' 
New Statesman (S) (912375). 

830 An Italian Christinas -Redpes from the F^ver 
Cafe. See Preview, above (S) (5646). * 

9.00 Have/ Got News for, ttw IS) (6356). 


930 TXf, Dreamgiils: the Photographs rtf Guy Bounin. 
See Preview, above (S) (206085). * 


1030 Crudal Tales. “Phoenix? by Rohan Leslie, abouta 
half-Irish, half-Pakistani man whose parents and 
sister are killed in an arson attack. Last of these 
dramas by black and Asian talent (109795): * 
1030 Later with Jools HoBand. With Suede, Alexander 
O'Neal and Ray Davies (S) (39301 7). 

11.50 10 x 10: Meivyn's Pencil (S) (100627). 

12.00 QBI Junge Fever (Spike Lee 1991 US). Lee's 
examination of inter-racial love -in this case, 
between married and upwardly mobile African- 
American architect Wesley Snipes and his ttalian- 
American secretary, Annabel la Sciorra (Followed by 
Weatherviav) (S) (16661776). To 2.15am. 
REGIONS. Scot 10.20pm Tartan Shorts. 10.40 
Crucial Tales. 11.20 Later with Jools Hoi fa rid. 

12.10 Film: Jungle Fever. 


6.00 GMTV. 6.00 News. 6.10 Mole in the Hole. 630 
Professor Bubble. 6.50 Bug Alert! 7.10 Disney's 
Wake Up in the Wiki Room. 8.20 Gargoyles. 

9.25 Wow (SJ (36887375). 

1 130 The Noise. The Spice Girts and Gary Barlow are the 
guests (5) <3640. 

11.30 The Chart Show. Howard Jones in the Video Vault 
(S) (5 2288). 

1230 Champions of the Future. Young go-karterswith 
Formula One-sized ambitions (39207). 

1.00 News and Weather (82135882). * 

1.05 Local News, Weather (82134153). * 

1.10 Movies, Games and Videos. 102 Dalmatians is, 
inevitably; up for review (5708153). 

1.45 The Making of Star TTete First Contact Movie 
plug (21265530). 

2.10 DEB Hatari! (Howard Hawks 1962 US). Leisurely 
and generally underrated late-Hawks adventure 
about the lives and laves of a group of animal 
trappers in East Africa. John Wayne, Elsa Martinelli 
and Red Buttons star (202231 1 73. 

445 News, Sports Results, Weather (8750356). * 

5.05 London Tonight, Sports Resutts (Followed tiyLWT 
Weather) (8837530). * 

5 20 Cartoon Time (6076795). 

530 Sabrina, the Teen^e Witch (820). * 

6.00 Gladiators (S) (14998). * 

7.00 Blind Date (S) (2269).. * 

8.00 Family Fortunes (Including Lottery Result) (3) 
(3527). * 

■ 830 1TN News, Weather; Lottery Result (Followed by 
LWT Weather) (800191). * 

8.45 QBI Batman Returns (Tun Burton 1992 US). 
Fans of beautiful women zipped into skintight 
patent leatfier bodysuits will possibly get most out 
of Tim Burton’s second foray into GothWnCrty as 
Michael Keaton’s caped crusader battles Danny 
DeVito’s Penguin and - more ambiguously - 
Mtchefle Pfefffer’sCatwoman. Actually, there is a 

. lot to admire here-mest especially on the design 
side, Although the script also crackles with Burton's 
trademarieparverea wit Christopher Whiten, . 
Michael Gough and Michael Murphy are to the 
support cast (S) (95906646). * 

11.00 D&nce hi a Field of His Own. “Richard Digance 
entertains an audience of 800 with his witty 
stories, son{£ and poetry’ Just passing that on (SJ 
(21375).* 

12.00 0HH.A House of Secrets and Lies (Ffeul Schneider 
1992 US). Connie Seflecca plays a successful IV 
presenter who is persuaded by one of her on-air 
guests that she should no longer tolerate husband 
Kevin Dobson's worn an sing. Dial "T for therapy 
(886937). 

130 Funny Business (S) (2672467). 

220 The Chart Show (R) (S) (3883776). 

3.10 E News Review (5033738). 

4.00 The Best of God’s Gift (R) (3590554). 

430 Night Shift (W ($) (31 126015). 

5.05 Coach (R) (SJ (1699863). To 5.30am. 


6.00 Earty Morning: Sesame Street (RJ (78882). 

7.00 The Magic School Bus«J (SJ (10269): 

730 Really WOd Animals (1 1 081 72). 

735 HongKongPhooey (RJ (4183240). 

8.05 King Arthur and the Knights of Justice (R) 
(7372998). 

8.35 Hang Time (SJ (69321 72). 

9.00 The Morning Line (SJ (18998). 

10.00 Gazretta Football Italia. Serie A preview (28288). 

11.00 BCtzJ Gridiron review (SJ (68004). 

12.00 Sign On (SJ (17838). 

1230 Inside the Vatican. Sir Peter Ustinov Is your guide, 
this week slack-jawed in wonderment at Da Vinci 
and Michelangelo's interior decor (R) (9074578). 

1.20 Madame O'Hara. Animation (821421 72). 

130 Racmg from Cheltenham. Brougi Scott Introduces 
the 1 .55 Bcnusprint Bula Hurdle, 230 Tripfepriht 
Gold Clip Handicap Chase, 3.05 Doubleprint 
Novices’ Chase and the 3:40 Lonesome Gtaiy 
Hurdle (SJ 030 J07I4J. V 

4.05 Mecca on Thames. Repeat Witness film aboiitthe 
Arabic community which has settled around the 
Edgware Road and Queensway area of north-west 
London (R) (S) (10831 72). * 

5X15 Broofcskte Omnibus. Afca ?7re Simpsons (S) 
(4125356). * 

. 630 Right to Reply (SJ O602S9J. * 

7.10 A Week bi Politics. Vincent Hanna and Andrew 
Rawnsley produce the weeids wryest politics show 
on the box (S) (762714). 

8.00 The Saga of Ue. Last in the short series of 
programmes charting the Trie and career of Lennart 
Nilsson, looking at the revolutionary skills that 
eventually enabled him to take pictures of the 
unborn child (SJ (9559). * 

9.00 ER. Greene treats a yoangster who may need open- 
heart surgery (R) (SJ (147207). * 

935JoBrahd-'throuEhtheCafrehoie.Gaby Roslin, 
Mark Lamarr, Steve Coogan and Una Stubbs join in 
a spoof game show (R) (SJ (963820). * 

1025 NYPD Blue (RJ (SJ (810462). * 

1125 BHH. 'Hie Ray (Brian Beftetaa 1978 US}. 

r paj^iroa’s faHow-ufttoCawe also involves 

teenagers with psychic powers -this one sess 
Andrew Stevens being kidnapped by government 
agent John Cass a vetes, who’slritent on harnessing 
the lad’s kinetic powers for national security 
.purposes. De falma at his most cold and 
Hitchcockian, but his obsession with surface style 
is beguiling in its own rigit Kirk Douglas and Amy 
Irving also star (6J9J9578J. * 

. 135 Late Licence Manga (SJ (6137301). 

235 The New TWfllgtrt Zone. A boy makes the shocking 
discovery of an evil force known as the Shadow 
Man living under his bed (5) (9941955). 

335 United States of Television. rFtom channels, the 
Republican Rady's "GOP TV broadcasts and 
interactiveTV shopping (RJ (S) (5043115). 

330 Mr Don and Mr George (7?J (S) (90282383). 

4 J20 The Real World (SJ (3592912). To 5.1 5am. - 


. As London wcept 1230pm Mows. GarnesandVIdaos 
(392071 US Hnt EmestSaejChrtenaB (724264431 
335 Cfcrtocrs (898617213^ FtercBaywalch: Shat- 
tered (5 92443). 12X0 ffct The Tbvwr (402757). 
L40am Cwnai Knowtete (6986403. 235an Bbtt 
F**xt: Tin Man (96X6*1). 345am Heitor Stata 
(54562S3J. 430 Coach (413471 SJXhSJOm 
Wort at S&ng (726601 


As London accept 1230pm Premiere (3920711.10 
Catoon T*ne(99S2I356L L250inosaus(3Q246714L 
135 Eastern Mix (21252066) 1 22 5 Movies, Games 
aid Videos (926141531 235 Btat -The Hank 
( 78803751 330 AJnwif (9691646). &10 Goafs Ex-. 
Era (51315X9, 430am Jctfinder (79807641). EL20- 
530am Asian Eye (29436601 


nit 

Aslnndonocvt: 123apin Wfest Movies. Games and 
Videos (392071 WWesCaOantaoBBflBtpl 724SSSU. 
1245 Mites RUfjfty 2000 (91 7127141 L10 rtfefc 
Alrwolf O6S260SJ. Wales.- The Electric Chair 
(3024053W. L40 Writ* Mosries, Games ant) Videos 
(21256882). 230 Wfesfc Cartoon Time (702085 JD. 
2J0 Hne The Christmas Sbr (7240851 330 Knigit 
RUer (9691646). 12JJ0 (tit The Tower (40275 71 
140am Carnal Knowtodn (B9864QSL 235am F*nt 
Prefect Tm Man 860964X1 3^5am Hetter Skelter 
<54562831 430 Coach (41347). 5A0630mt\ 
WWd of Safling 172660). 


As London aupt: 1230pm Mime, Ganes and Vkteas 
(392071 LW Tawing Cais <3024053®. L40 Beech. 
VMaytaH (22256882).2JO^teWng df StarTreteFrai 
Osntact (800855451 2M Wmr Cartoon S&eDMffl* 
23UAhwtf (7881004). Ridar (1921 721, 

12j00F1t7i: The lower (4027571 lAtim Carnal Kmrt- 
edga (69864051 235am Rim: Meet: Tm Man 
(9609641). 345am HaterSIeter (54028® 430am 
Coach (413471 530330m Reasoum (7266® 


usiinm 

As London mpfc 1230pm Modes. Games and VMeos 
(39207} L10 Enet&xl (57061531 L45VtentedDeed 
or Afte (5247733). 220 OtnaUS 8226461® 230 
PMS&010837X 3307TuKferfriFtafca(9S97646L 
1200 rare TheIbwBrWZTSTt lAOam Civnal Khwrf- 
eta .C@86405L2-35am Project Tfei. Mar 
G&B64D, 3MSMfftar5talter (5456233). 430 
0 ygiffO&ri. S4lng(72GG® 


A* C4 ocapt: 1000am Rooties 854621 1030 New 
Gamfflna*r(8599® 1230pm Movtowateh (3784® 
LOO R«sh Rn (822334241 LOS The Playhouse 
(3023560® 435 ACrfs Wild (1083172k 630 Real 
Holday Show (6271 TOO News (349083. 7JS No- 
son Lawn (38761911 820 Hal StaBon (B481911 
830 ten Goed (364190. 925 MCraed Cwpan Y 
Byd 1998 (22753® 1030 TM Hoursand the Tries 
(23842®). 1335.15m Late Ucence (6664237® 



Radio 


Satellite 


Radiol 

S/HSSHL'FW 

7.00am Kevin Greening 10.00 
Dave Pearce 1.00 Jo Whiley 4.00 
John Pee) 7.00 Danny Rampling 
- Lovcgroave Dance Party 9.00 
Rap Shaw 12.00 Reggae Dance- 
hall Nile 2.00 Essential Mix 

4. 00-7. 00am Charlie Jordan 


Radio 2 

IWW.IWjW 

6.00am Mo Dull] 8.05 Brian 
Matthew 10.00 Steve Wright 1.00 
Arthur Smith's Amusing Bits 130 
Smith and Jones Sound Off 2.00 
Judi Spiers 4.00 Nick Barradough 

5.00 Dame Edna's Aural Experi- 
ence. See Choice, ah owe. 630 By 
Jeeves See Chcvoe. above. 730 
Dennis CTNnll in Conceit 9.30 
David Jacobs 10.00 Spread a Little 
Happiness 12.05 Charles Nove 

4. 00-6. 00am Mo Dutta 



Choice 


Things ga very larky over on 
Radio 2, where Dame Edna's Aural 
Experience (5pm R2) has 
evaybody's favourite master (left) 
Joined by such comparatively pallid 
sex symbols as Joanna Lumley and 
Lord Archer; That’s followed by the 
first broadcast of the lately revived 
AyckbounVLIoyd \Afebber musical, 
By Jeeves (6pm R2). 


Ratfio3 

KL’SIMH.-M 

7.00am Record Review. With 
Richard Osborne. 

8.45 An Advent CateraJjr. 

9.00 Building 3 Llhrory. Robert 
PtnUp survevs the available 
recordings at conductor Arturo 
Toscanini. 

10-15 The Record Industry Today. 
With the media sail full of gfoam 
about the current state oi the 
record industry: Anthony Burton 
discusses some of the issues 
with record company executives 
Peter Ahvard from EMI and All- 
son Wenfum from BMC Conifer. 

11.15 Reissues. Ftetnck O'Connor 
samples include ballet musro by 
Gtamov. Delibes. Khachaturian, 
Kabatevsky and ShostateMch. 

12.00 Private Passions. Michael 
Berkeley talks to the rvavefist 
Abn HollInKhurst, whose musi- 
cal choices range from Schu- 
mann’s enigmatic CanuvaJ and 
Jonxek's String Quartet No 2 to 
the love duet from Tristan and 
Isolde. 

1.00 News. Vintage Years. Annette 
Moneau explore the life and 

. woik of Austrian ceflist Emanuel 
Feuemunn, Including rare non- 
comirwrkai recording (rf music 
by Salnt-Saens and Bach. (2/4). 

3.00 The BBC Orchestras. TaKashi 
Yoshimatsu: Thnsrorfyj Guitar 
Concerto-, Symphony No 2. 

4.15 Teares and Mourning A per 
fomiance of the Funeral Tears 
and Songs of Mourning by Gio- 
vanni Copra no, the ITTh-Century 
Engish composer. 

5.00 Jar: ftecod Requests. With 
Geoffrey Smith. 


5.45 Music Matters. Ivan Hewed 
and guests celebrate the tradi- 
tional Christmas pantomime- 
630 Live from the Met. Donizetti: 
CElisir tfAmare. Opening the 
season at the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York, a comedy 
about love, tally and the chance 
of making a fast budcThe 
lovesick Nenxxmo purchases a 
magro etixir from a quack in the 
hope it wifl make the (air Adina 
fall m love with him. Sung in 
ttalan, 

930 Speaking Vtolumes. Is it mure 
than just geography which di- 
vides the Hterary worlds erf 
Fiance and Britain? 

930 Tea-Jazz. Shostakovich: Jazz 
Suite No 1; Tahiti Trot. 

10215 Scofield and Breder. Gui- 
tarist John Scofield and sa*o- 
phanist Michael Bredcer 
recorded in concert at the Royal 
Festival HaD, London, during the 
recent London Jazz Festival. 
1-00 Through the Night 

6. 00-7. 00 am Sequence. 


Radio 4 

G2.i-91.flfi: Rfc ISSUC US 
6-00sm News Briefing. 

6.10 Farming Today. 

630 Prayer tor the Day. 

6-55 Weather. 

7.00 Today. 

8.58 Weather. 

9.00 News. 

935 Sport on 4. 

930 Breakaway. Anne Gregg pre- 
sents the latest holiday and trav- 
el news. " 

10.00 News; Loose Bids. Present- 
ed by Ned Shefrm. 

11.00 News; The Week in West- 
minster. With Simon Heffer or 
the Dan Mail. 

1130 Eurofae. 

12.00 Money Box. 

1235 rm Sorry I Haven't a Clue. 
1235 Vfeathe* 

1.00 News. 

1.10 Any Questions? 

135 Sapping ForecBSL 


ZOO News; Any Answers? . 

230 Saturday Playhouse: Theo. By 
Moya O'Shea. Made in Germany 
in 1908, Theo s a rare cinna- 
mon plush bear with boot-button 
eyes who wakes up to discover 
he is Lot No. 107 and the auc- 
tion is about to begin. With Mar- 
tin Jarvis, Thomas Connor and 
Ross Livingstone. 

4.00 News-, Making History, Profes- 
scr C hris topher Andrew reveals 
how a best-selling historian gets 
to 5 ?ips with his subject; why 
the work of a student may be 
too top-secret for his examiners 
to road: and what an Ulster his- 
torian makes of a war memorial 
which proved an embarrassment 
to the Irish Republic tar nearly 
hah a century 

430 Science Now. 

54)0 Fife on 4. 

5-40 (n Celebration. Eyture Eyelash- 
es. Over eight mil Bon pairs of 

false eyelashes a year were sold 
throutfnur the 1960s. Longtime 
devotee Molly Parkin pays tribute 
to the spidery sbek-ons witn the 
help of designers, mate-up 
artists and the factory workers Of 
Cwmbran. 

530 SNppmg FbiacasL 

535 Weather 

6.00 Six aCJock News. 

S35 Week Ending. 

630 AH cbout Ete. 

7-20 Kal e idoscope Feature. An br- 
tended ntteview with Richard 
Mafaey to mark the recent publi- 
cation of his landmark work. 
Flora Britbmka. 

730 On These Days. 

830 Saturday Night Theatre: Pau- 
pers and Pig Killers. Eric 
Pringle's acclaimed dramatisa- 
tion cf the diaries of Wiffiam Hol- 
land, a Somerset parson who 
wrote about file in a small West 
Country community at the turn 
of theism Century With 
Rcnald Rckup. Rosemary Mar- 
tin. Gam Muir and Gordon 
GostekM (1/3). 

9-35 Classics with Kay Brian Kay 
rttrodiKes musical classics. 


930 Ten to Ten. Richard Coles 
talks to Daily Express Editor 
Richard Adds taiks about his 
spiritual Journey. 

939 Weather. 

10.00 News. 

10.15 1 Am a Donut By Mite 
Bradwefl. As an American entre- 
preneur becomes more attuned 
to the East German pace of life, 
he finds the hard-nosed business 
tactics of his coileases incress- 
IngtyrepasianL ( 2 / 2 ). 

11.15 Kiri. Dame Kiri Te Kanawa 
talks to June KncBc-Mawer about 
her life and music. 

11X5 Unde Marts Celtic Fringe. 

By Peter Tlnniswood. Carter 
Brandon takes his Wood-red 
Beebe to Wales, and with him 
goes his Unde Mart (2/5). 

12.00 News. 

1230 The Late Story; T7w Rocket. 
By Jan Broomfield. 

12-48 Shipping Forecast: 

1.00-6.00am As Wbrld Service. 


sri 

730am My Little ftiry (81667951 
725 Dynamo Duck (6449820). 730 
Deify and Hta Friends (428821 8.00 
Orson and Olivia (26269). 830 Free 
winy (2824® 930 The Best of Sally 
Jessy Raphael (547141 10.00 Desir- 
ing Women (1524® 1030 Murphy 
Brown (380041 1UOO Parker Lewis 
Card 1X66(700041 1130 Real TV 
(71733). 12-00 WWF (69462). 130 
The Hit life (458821 ZOO Henries 
(232691 3.00 The Lazans Man 
(82849). 430 WWF (61356). 530 
Pacific Blue (1 60S;. 6JM Amaica's 
Dumbest CriniRafe (86271 630 Just 
Kidding (2207JL 7.00 Hercules 
(857071 830 Unsoted. Mysteries 
(323371 930 Cops 85801). 10.00 
The Extraordinary (35248). 1L00 
Stand and Defiver (620851 1130 
Mmie Show (114241 1230 Dream On 
(2227® 1230 The Filth Comer 
(65937). 130 The 6fe (630231 
200-730am Hit Mix (26573). 


snr moves gold 

4.00pm Whie Christmas (1954) 
(86950041 6j00 Arseric and Otd Lace 
(1944) (30824431 830 Deadfefl 
(1968) (3094288). 1030 Star Trek Vt 
The Final Frontier (1989) 838653® 
1130 Brxfy Double (1964) 

(47671531 L45 A Farewell to Arms 
(1957) (B09680091 430330am Re- 
turn rftte Bad Men (1943) 
(34984399). 


Saved from 

SLAUGHTER 


snrsnmsi 

730am VSWd Sport (727611 730 
American CawfcadB (4006® 830 
Racing 8306® 930 Rugby 8053® 
1030 Hdd the Back Fta* (848821 
1L00 NHL ice Hockey (222661 12-00 
Sports Satuday (3755443L 530 Ri- 
bd Munrflai (97141 630 Rigby Union 
In tern ati onal: Errand vAi^rtina 
(434621 830 Brning (42935® 

1030 Bating (76733). 1130 Bushido 
(112071 1230 Cricket (3340® 230- 
430m Bating (8502® 


Radio 5 

H93.9S9W21M 

6.05am Dirty tbcfcfe 630 Brian 
Hayes 9.05 Kershaw and Whittaker 

11.05 Top Gear 1135 Hold the 
Front Rage 1235 Baker and Keify 
Upfront L05 Sport on Fta 6.06 
Stx-O-Stx 8.05 Treatmertt 9.05 Dal- 
lyrt UK 10.05 Brief Lives 1035 
Wore Up! 1130 Night Extra 124)5 
Night Ta8< 2-00 Up Afl Nigfrt 5.00- 
6.00am Morning Reports 


730pm Earth 2 (135364® 8.00 JAG 
(13390661 9JOOVR5 (1342530). 
1030 Tales from the Crypt (71357141 
1030 TMea from the Crypt (73444621 
1 LOO The Hit Mix (376024® 1200 
Hire vteit Unta Dark (19671 
(21794861 230-7-OOam Hit Mix Long 
Play (5418370). 


Classic FM 

(IDQJt-lOLSHtzFU) 

630am Sarah Lucas 9.00 Classic 
Courttkwn 1230 Classic Gartfening 
Forum LOO Alan Mann 430 Nick 
Ba9ey 7.00 Russian Revelation 830 
Evening Concert Rduss* BKcfas 
etAriane. Dvorak: CeOo Concerto in 
B minoe Janacett SagoBthic Mass 
10-00 CJaasic Qufe* 12.00 Ancfre 
Leon 4.00 Travel Guide 530- 
Michad Fanstone. 


SKT MOVES 

6.00am The Games (197® (39040). 
830 A Mother's Story (1982) (478491 
1030 Mis DaufatSie (1993) 
(362847431 12-05 Oarerte the 
Cross-Eyed Lion (1965) (3168201 
2J00 The Satzbug Connection 0.972) 
(89240). 4.00 The Sandbt (1993) 
(627534241 535 Me Doubtfire 
(1993) (982120041 8 jOO St2r Trete 
Generations (1994) (118491 10.00 
Pub Hdfan (1994) (363467951 

1235 Secret Games 111 (19%) 
(173028)- 2.10 Body Bags (1993) 
(39278251 3A06JX)am PcUce Ses- 
cua (1994) (86743283). 


SRf SPORTS 2 

7.00am Soccar AM (283935® 1L00 
Fbotoafl (298964®. 12J00 CMckeb 
Erctend Tow Ptevtav <337495® 2j00 
V&tersports (90855271 3JOO Rxl 
(54056081 530 Worid Sport 
(35792071 6j00 Goff (41186461 . 
7J00 Sports UndmilBd (66788491 aOO 
Crtctet <66580851 IOjOO Sqpash 
. (66608201 11.00 Cricket: Hafl of Fame 
<2973191). 1130-UOOam Footbaft FA 
Oup Find Clastics (3J31993L 


SKY SPORTS 3 

12j00noon Asian Gotf (43692353). 
LOO Motor Sport (423Q8004L 5J00 
Squash: Wbrld Open (411487951 
6j00 UK SkST Spiling (838493371 
630 High 5 (838639371 7.00 Asian 
Golf (4307324® 8.00 Goft The Route 
to Perfection (796107141 930 Rugby 

Union International.- England v Argentina 

(29375462). 1130-1230rnttfoht 
Hgh 5 (943973371 


Virgin Radio 

n215.1IS7-R81»W105JaifeW 
6.00am Janey Lae Grace 8XK) 
Russ and Jontfs Greatest Hits 

10.00 Jeremy Ctark 2.00 Mark 
Fbnest 630 Lyrot Ptesons 1030 

Robin Banks 230 Howard Pearce 


World Service 

(WMtilB 

1.00am Newsdesk 130 Quote... 
Unquote 230 Newsday 230 Peo- 
pte & Pbtitks 3.00 News 3.15 
Sports Roundup 330 Music Re- 
view 4.00 Newsdesk 4^) Short 
Scry 4^5 On the Move 530 
Nawsday 530«3Qam wiseteid 


630am The Ratos Cams (1939) 
(390221 830 Carnival to Costa Rica 
(1947) (38392). 1030 SBence d 
Adultery (1995X59085). ULOOSfetB- 
Act lb Back to the Hteit.<19931 
(287141 ZOO The Day They Gave Ba- 
bies Away (1957) (878821 430 The 
Steal (1995) (7882). 630 Sister PtX tk 

Back In the Habit (1993)052661 
830 Major UsguelT (1994) (85763). 
1030 to the Mouth of Madness (1995) 

(884443) lL40BMerVtengeance 
(1994) (460207). L15 Incktatattle- 
«*ption Ridge (1994)070532). 230 
A Dangsous Aft* (1994) (599234). 
435430am The Steal D995) 
<851890471 


LWW 

6.00am Revelations 630 Looktog (or 
Lae 730 Spaitish Ateha* 730 Mlrid 
aid Body 830 Wty FBes 830 Video 
Be* 930 Rsychic Ffets 930 Fashion 
1030 Revelations 1030 Looking tar 
Lew 1L00 Mind and Body 1130 
Spanish Archer 1230 Campus Capers 
1230 Why FBes 130 Looking for Love 
130 Fate and Fortune 2.00 Fashion 
230 Mind and Body 330 Video Bor 
330 Hn Money 430 Saturday Sport 
530 Seventies Rap 6JJ0 fashion 630 
Psychic ftts730 Spanish Arche 730 
RBstebons 8.00 Bushido 933 The 
Why FBes 930 Looking for Lore 1033 


u# 


1133 Fate and Fortune 1130 The Sec 
Show.1233 Reutatoris 1230 Kiss 
TV; K tesLitesiyte L30^30arn 
TlmS Prograrranes 



f ■ X.!** 
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SHAKING WITH FEAR, 
HER MOTHER GONE, 

this little donkey was in a desperate 
situation. If we had not been there to 
save her - Flora would have been cruelly 

PUT TO DEATH. 


Every day our teams help donkeys in 
distress around the worid. 


WE NEED YOUR SUPPORT - PLEASE 
SEND ANY DONA T/ON NO MA TTER 
HOW SMALL Thank you. 


Please send donations to: 

Tha International Donkey Protection Trust, 
{Dept NTI2I, Sidmouth, 

Devon, EX 10 ONU. 

Tel: (01395) 578222 > 

Enquiries to Dr E. D. Svendson, M.B.E. 

I enclose Cheque/Postal Order for E * 1 ’ 
Name; Mr/Mrs/Miss _ .... 

Address — 



Rao. Charity No. 
- 271410 • 


"ost Code 
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JEREMY WARNER 


buslneis 


Don’t hold your breath over Guinness report 


S o finally, finally, after all these years, 
the Department of Trade and Industry 
is to publish its report on the Guinness 
affair. It might actually do so as early as next 
week, although the DTI was yesterday cast- 
ing doubt on whether it could be ready quite 
so soon. The spark for this belated little act 
of public service is next Tuesday's r uling by 
the European Court of Human Rights in 
Strasbourg on whether Ernest Saundexs, the 
former Guinness chairman, was unfairly tried 
| over the Guinness shares baud. 

Whatever the judges have to say on the 
matter, the DTI takes the view that h is now 
free to publish the results of its 10-year in- 
vesbgatkro of bow Guinness illegally won con- 
trol of Distillers in the mtd-l9S0s. Conspiracy 
theorists will believe the timing is dictated 
by the Government's desire to deflect at- 
tention from what is all too likely to be an- 
other slap in the face for British justice from 
the European courts. Europe might wish to 
say, or at least imply, that Mr Saunders and 
others didn't get a fair trial, but this report 
will claim in the strongest possible language 
that he ts as guilty as sin. The Serious Fraud 
Office will fight tooth and nail to uphold the 
Guinness convictions, whatever the European 
court says. 

I’ve followed the various twists and turns 
in the Guinness affair pretty closely over the 
years, but unfortunately I haven't yet been 
able to get my hands on a copy of the final 


version of this report. However, from rea- 
sonably well informed gossip and an earli- 
er unpublished draft it is posable to surmise 
roughly what’s in it Don’t hold your breath. 

Ten years after the event and with nu- 
merous criminal and cfvfl trials to sift the ev- 
idence, there isn’t a great deal the inspectors 
can say which is genuinely new about this af- 
fair. the Guinness scandal has passed into 
history and that’s what the report is - a his- 
tory book. There are no significant changes ■ 
in the law, corporate governance or City 
practice the inspectors can recommend, for 
the lessons have been largely learnt and 
generally acted upon, in so far as they ever 
can be. 

It is, of course, the case that the inspec- 
tors can still pass judgement on individuals 
and organisations still alive and kicking -and 
they will -but it isn't going to surprise anyone 
to learn that Mr Saunders is a crook or that 
Morgan Grenfell, his City advisers at the 
time, disregarded accepted rules and 
practices. 

From what I hear about this report, how- 
ever, the inspectors have missed an oppor- 
tunity. In their analysis, evidence and 
judgement, they mirror very closely the pros- 
ecution case aired in the various enmina] pro- 
ceedings. Broadly, this attempts to pin 
blame for the scandal on a small group of 
key people and to varying degrees on the or- 
ganisations they represented. 


The central allegation is that led by Mr 
' Saunders they conspired one with another 
illegally to support the Guinness share price 
and that this was kept secret not only from 
the markets (for the trick would not have 
worked if everyone had known the share price 
was being artificially supported), but also 
everybody else at Guinness and its profes- 
sional advisers. Ergo these are the culpable 
ones and everyone else - lawyers, accoun- 
tants, City advisers and the like - is in the 
dear. Indeed the case goes rather further 
than that, for to work property - as it plain- 
ly did in the first Guinness trial - it needs 
' )ou to believe that no one outside this inner 
core had any conception of what was going 
on. Moreover, they would have been 
profoundly shocked and tried to stop it had 
they known. 

I've never believed this to be the full pic- 
ture. It is largely true but the real story is more 
complicated - that the Guinness affair took, 
place against a well established backdrop of 
cavalier practice and behaviour that ea- 
couraged the main protagonists into believing 
that if this was not quite the accepted way 
of doing things it was common enough at 
least to be tolerated. In some City firms prac- 
tice of this sort was endemic, going 
unchecked either by internal controls or out- 
ride regulators. 

I'm not saying here that any of the pro- 
fessionals caught up in the Guinness affair 


knew what was going on or even that they 
should have been officiously mim ing around 
the place saying there's so QKthing wrong here 
and we are going to find out about it No one 
ever starts in these situations from the 
point of view that their client isa crook nor 
is it their job to act as watchdogs over the i 
activities of others. • 

All the same, it seems astonishing that no- 
body suspected what was going on. At the 
very least they should have been more vig- 
orous in their approach, in the cut and thrust 
ofa contested takeover an anything goes cul- 
ture rapidly takes bold. It is reasonable to 
expect established practitioners in these mat- 
ters to keep things in check. Even after DTI 
inspectors were sent into Guinness the at- 
titude among some remained cme of relaxed 
complascency right up to the-moment when 
the full enormity of the scandal emerged. 
Then everyone ran for cover. . 

The Ernest Saunders version of events, 
that all these professionals knew what was 

oatmn, is absurd^ But withso many highly 
paid, top-drawer names around the table to 
advise and guide him, it is hard to under- 
stand how this could have been allowed to 
happen, even now, ten years after the 
event. There won't be much of this in tbe 
DTI report, however. The possibility that the 
whole thing might have been avoided had 
a more vigorous and professional approach 


been adopted is simply not addressed. This 
is a shame for it might have led to a more 
rounded and illuminating report. The m- 
spectoiswereina position to tackle the ques- 
tion of whether the night watchman was 
asleep on the Job. They appear to have de- 
rided not to. 


XTobody should be too surprised by the 
IN spectacle of Duncan Lewis flouncing oat 
of his Granada TV job so soon after join- 
ing; Incompa lability seems to be his middle 
name. He aid much" tbe same thing when he 
was at Gable & Wireless's Mercury Com- 
munications subsidiary. He lasted barely 
more than a year there too. Gerry Robin- 
son and Charles Allen are hard task masters. 

applying a vigorous regime of management 
control and accountability throughout the 
Granada empire. In never seemed veiy 
likely that they would be able to work hap- 
pily with Mr Lewis. 

HeU claim that he was never allowed the 
money or flexibility to do what he wanted 
with Granada’s television interests. They’ll 
claim he couldn't run a That’s what hap- 
pens when you get a difference of approach 
in business. The real problem, l suspect, is 
that Mr Lewis wants to be his own boss. He 
wasn't, either at Mercury or Granada. Mr 
Lewis is the type of executive who needs to 
be running his own show. 


Lopez stole 
GM secrets, 
court told 




Imre Karacs 

Bonn 

The former head of purchasing 
at General Motors, Jose Igna- 
cio Lopez de Arriortua, sys- 
tematically stole trade secrets 
from the company as part of a 
premeditated act hatched sev- 
eral months before be jumped 
f 'lip for Volkswagen, German 
prosecutors claimed yesterday. 

The allegations came as Mr 
Lopez was formally indicted on 
charges of industrial espionage 
by the prosecutor's office in 
Darmstadt, near Frankfurt. 

Charged alongside Mr Lopez 
were three other former GM ex- 
ecutives who defected to VW 
with him Lhree-and-a-half years 
ago - Jose Manuel Gutierrez, 
Jorge Alvarez and Rosario Pi- * 
azza. 

However, the prosecutors 
said that their investigation had 
found no evidence that VWs 
chief executive, Ferdinand 
Piech. or anyone else from the 
German car maker was in- 
voked in the alleged espionage. 
Gerhard Andres, the chief pub- 
lic prosecutor, said more seri- 
ous charges of fraud were not 
filed because no measurable 
amount of financial damage to 
GM could be determined. 

But referring to Mr Lopez 
and the other indicted execu- 
tes. he said: "The accused 
planned to acquire business 


documents from tbe research, 
planning, production, and pur- 
chasing departments wire a 
view towards their planned joint 
move to VW.” This bad been 
premeditated and planned 
months ahead. 

Mr Lopez, head of purchas- 
ing for GM*s European sub- 
sidiary Opel had revolutionised 
the car makers relationship 
with suppliers, preparing the 
ground for cheaper produc- 
tion. 

He was fust approached by 
Mr Piech in November 1992. 
Following their meeting, Mr 
Lopez and three of his closest 
colleagues began rifling through . 
GM’s'confidential documents, 
the prosecutors allege. 

In March 1993 Mr Lopez in- 
formed GM that he was leav- 
ing. whereupon he was offered 
a promotion, which he gratefully 
accepted. A few days later, 
however, Mr Piech trumped 
the counter-offer, aad Mr 
Lopez this time handed GM his 
final letter of resignation and 
look the first plane to Germany. 

At VW headquarters ua 
Wolfsburg, the GM defectors 
set themselves up in offices en- 
veloped in a bubble of hi-tech 
security. Their mission was to 
develop the concept for an as- 
sembly plant eodenamed “B” in 
the Spanish Basque country. 

The factory would be the 
embodiment of all Lopez prin- 
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Eye of the storm: German prosecutors Thomas Seifert (left) and Gerhard Andres during their announcement in Darmstadt 
yesterday of a criminal indictment charging the former VW executive Jos6 Ignacio Lopez and three associates with 
conspiracy to steal trade secrets when they defected from General Motors in 1993 Photograph: Herlbert Proepper/AP 


riples combined: cars would 
be slotted together from /mod- 
ules'*. rather thansmaller com- • 
penents as before, and fitted ou 
the assembly line largely by 
workers employed by outside 
contractors at cheaper rates 

Only one such factory exist- 
ed elsewhere in the world, and 
even then only in blueprint 
form: the hush-hush “Plan X" 
designed by GM and also des- 
tined for northern Spain. Those 
are the very plans that Mr 
Lopez is said to have stolen. 

In addition to these plans the 
Darmstadt prosecutors claim 
that the four accused also 
pinched suppliers' price lists, 
cost information on virtually tbe 
entire GM-Opel range in Eu- 


rope, and documents outBning 
GW’s cost-cutting strategy for 
1992. •* 

If convicted, Mr Lopez could 
face 3 five-year prison term, 
though as a first offender he 
would probably escape with a 
hefty fine. 

Lawyers acting for Mr Lopez 
challenged the prosecutors' 
findings, saying they had mis- 
taken documeuts that GM bad 
previously made public for com- 
pany secrets and that many of 
their witnesses were not credi- 
ble. Jurgen Taschke and Eber- 
baid Vfehle, representing Mr 
Lopez, said the charges would 
not stand up in court and they 
would seek to have them dis- 
missed. 
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Halifax raises mortgage rate 


Alliance &. Leicester was the 
first of the big societies to in- 
crease mortgage rales earlier this 
month. But Halifax derided to 
hold off until this week's month- 
ly meeting between the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the 
Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land before instigating its first 
rate rise since February 1995. 

The move comes amid grow- 
ing evidence that tbe housing 
market is staging a recovery and 
shows the need to increase the 
rates on offer to savers, who 
have lost out in the race among 
building societies and banks to 
win mortgage business. 

“We always have to balance 


JUl Treanor 

Banking Correspondent 

Halifax Building Society-, the 
largest mortgage lender in the 
UK. finally raised its standard 
Variable mortgage rate to 7J5 
per eenl yesterday, two weeks af- 
ter its rivals acted on the quar- 
ter percentage point rise in base 
rates announced in October. 

The move will allow the so- 
ciety to raise its savings rates in 
the new year when competition 
to woo savers is expected to hot 
up when several leading build- 
ing societies plan to convert to 
banks, unleashing a £17bn 
windfall for investors. 

3iatc.ncs as of 13 December 
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the interests of our borrowers 
and savers whilst continuing to 
remain competitive in the mar- 
ket- The recovery in the hous- 
ing market continues and over j 
the last two years borrowers 
have benefited from low 
interest rates and kiw mortgage 
payments." said Mike Black- 
burn, chief executive of Halifax. 

The rate rise by Halifax al- 
lowed Nationwide, the largest 
remaining building society, to 
yesterday increase its standard 
variable mortgage rates by a 
quarter of a point to 6.99 per 
cent - which is still a quarter of 
a point below that offered by’ the 
large lenders. 


Interest Rates 


Oxford Biomedia’s debut flops 

gnus Grvmond They ended slightly up at 47 .5p. brokers Te3 the r & Greenu 

Sentiment took a drve earlier said the company was resei 


Magnus Grunond 

Stock market jitleis hammered 
another two new issues yester- 
day when Oxford Biomedica 
shares opened at less than half 
their placing price and it 
emerged that Fountain Forestry 
was cutting by SO per cent the 
amount being raised from its 
own Alternative Investment 
Market flotation. 

Oxford, a biotechnology 
group backed by Oxford Uni- 
versity, saw its shares start deal- 
ings on AIM at just 42Jjp 
yesterday morning, some 52 per 
cent below the SSp at which the 
shares were priced in October. 
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this week when it was revealed 
that the two main underwriters. 
Stockton Trading, a Bahamian- 
registered company, and Kaj 
KjeUquist, a private Swedish in- 
vestor, had withdrawn their 
combined £5ra commitment to 
underwrite the £6.l5m then 
being raised. The move forced 
the company to delay first deal- 
ings until yesterday and reduce 
the amount being raised to 
£5m, which Oxford said was its 
minimum working capital re- 
quirement, although it had orig- 
inally sought up to £1 lm. 

Percy Lomax of sponsoring 
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brokers TC3 the r & Greenwood 
said the company was reserving 
its right to take legal action 
against tbe underwriters, whose 
actions were the main cause of 
the “appalling" opening price. 

Tbe flop is the latest in a list 
of disappointing biotechnology 
flotations. Earlier this year, 
Cambrio abandoned plans to 
float, and Xenova has been 
forced to cut the amount being 
raised by £2.4m to £22.6m. 

The news came as Fountain 
Forestry, which manages 80,000 
hectares of forest and dears 
leaves from railway lines, said 
its placing would raise £2 , 25m. 
half the original target of £4.5 m. 


In Brief 

Swiss operator picks BT as partner 

British Telecom yesterday further strengthened its network of Eu- 
ropean alliances after it was selected as one of the international 
partners for Switerland’s second licenced telecoms operator 
Newtelco. BT and Tfele Danmark will acquire a significant mi- 
nority stake in Newtelco, which was set up earlier this year by 
Swiss (federal Railways, Union Bank of Switerland and Migros- 
Genossenscbafts-Bund, the country's largest retailer. 

Foster’s settles forex action 

■ 

Foster’s Brewing Group of Australia has agreed to settle its civil 
action over alleged fraudulent foreign exchange deals against John 
Elliott, the former chief executive, and others. Tbe others that 
are covered by the settlement are former executives Peter Scan- 
lon. Ken Biggins and Ken Jarrett, the Bank of New Zealand and 
auditor Price Wfcterhouse. “The terms of the settlement ... re- 
main confidential,'' said Foster’s, which had sued Messrs Elliott, 
Scanlon and Biggins in a bid to recover A$66.5m (£32ra) allegedly 
lost in fraudulent foreign exchange transactions in 19S8. 

Toad motors towards full listing 

Toad, tbe car gadgets group founded by Chris Evans, the biotech- 
nology tycoon, is tapping the market for £7.1 m in a five-for-nine 
open offer at 80p, and moving to a bill Listing. The company, cur- 
rently quoted on tbe Alternative Investment Market, said it want- 
ed to spend £135m opening another five or six depots to add to 
the existing 17. Interim losses deepened from £801.000 to £2.46m, 
but Toad is forecasting profits in tbe year to March 199$. 

Burnf ield to pay £24m for Ling 

Burnfield has reached agreement to acquire Ling Dynamic Sys- 
tems Limited for £24m. Ling designs and makes vibration testing 
equipment used tty the aerospace, electronics and automotive in- 
dustries- The acquisition will be financed mainly by a OJJm, sev- 
en-far- 10 rights issue at 90p per share. Ling made pre-tax profits 
of£L3m in the year ended 31 July. Burnfield forecasts operating 
profit for the year ending 31 December will be not less than £3 Jim. 

John Lewis sales ahead 13 per cent 

John Lewis Partnership said total sales for the 19 weeks to 7 Dec- 
ember were 1 1 per cent ahead of the same period last year. Sales 
in John Lews department stores were 12.9 per cent ahead while 
sales in Wu’trose supermarkets showed all per cent increase. 

Ladbroke solves Hilton dispute 

Ladbroke has reached an out-of-court settlement in a rent review 
dispute with the landlord of the Paris Hilton. The parties have been 
in litigation over the level of renL payable on the hotel since 1992. 
Under tbe settlement the annual charge for 1996 and each year 
to 2008 will be ft47m f£5-5m), indexed annually for inflation. Sep- 
arately, Ladbroke said it bas sold Use 400-room Washington Vista 
Hotel in Washington DC for $47ra (£28ml, to Interstate Hotels. 

Asda launches unisex perfume 

Asda claimed it was the first supermarket to enter the premium 
perfume market yesterday when it launched its first fragrance. 
George L The unisex scent is priced at £9.99, in a bid to under- 
cut rivals such as Calvin Kline’s CK. 

Bunzl in talks to buy Filtrona 

Bunzl is in discussions regarding the possible cash purchase of 
the bonded fibres business of American Filtrona, which is listed 
on Nasdaq. The bonded fibres business, which had sales of $62.9m 
(£3Sm) and made operating profits of S7.3m in 1995, manufac- 
tures and sells cigarette fillers and ink Tescrvoirs. 
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the Saturday story 


Netanyahu’s 


coming war 


As Israelis and Palestinians bury their 
dead in the West Bank, Robert Fisk 
visits southern Lebanon where he finds 
evidence of a conflagration in the making 


A n explosion is com- 
ing in the Middle 
East, a detonation 
that may well 
change the region 
forever. We in the West have 
largely chosen not to heed the 
signs of impending calamity, 
preferring instead to pretend 
that (he long-dead and deeply 
flawed "peace process’' siffl has 
life in its decaying body, that the 
venal institutions of the Pales- 
tinian authority may yet control 
their society arid create a demo- 
cratic state or that the Israeli 
prime minister really means 
peace when he orders the 
seizure of more Arab land on the 
West Bank for Jewish homes. 

But the Arab world is bracing 
itself for the shock wave of ter- 
rible events over the coming 
months as a right-wing Israel is 
confronted by the fury of those 
Arabs who believe they have 
been betrayed not only by Israel 
and hy meaningless peace agree- 
ments but by the United States, 
which acted as guarantor of 
every treaty and every annex. 

Just where the explosion will 
come may seem academic. Will 
it be in Ramallah. besieged by 
Israeli troops since the murder 
of a Jewish settler and her son 
in the occupied West Bank, 
claimed by a Palestinian group 
based in 'Damascus? WSl it 
crane in Hebron, from which 
Israel has failed to withdraw 
troops under the terms of its 
own signed agreement with the 
Palestinians? In Yasser Arafat's 
slum state of Gaza? Or will it 
come - and again, the world 
pays no attention to this possi- 
bility- - in Lebanon? For if Ben- 
jamin Netanyahu is, as presi- 
dents Moubarak and Assad and 
King Hussein suspect, deliber- 
ately provoking the Arabs in 
order to destroy 7 even the mem- 
ory of the “peace process", then 
the answer may be found on a 
treeless, wind-swept hillside 


called Jebel Basil One of a 
series of low, stony escarpments 
in southern Lebanon, it forms 
part of the dividing line between 
Israel’s occupation army in 
Lebanon and the United 
Nations zone to the north. 

The terrain is important 
because, on 9 November, the 
Israelis, while manning an 
artillery compound on top of a 
neighbouring hill sent one of 
their American-made M-60 
tanks - known in Israel as a 
“Magash" - down a small road 
cut into the side of Jebel BasiL 
With their vehicle draped in 
armour, the tank crew had no 
reason to fear the journey. The 
pro-Iranian Hizbollah. which 
attacks Israel's occupation 
troops daily, had been unable 
to damage Israeli tanks with 
their wire-guided. Russian- 
made Saggar missiles. 

On this occasion, however, a 
Nepalese soldier serving with 
the UN saw a Hizbollah man 
preparing to fire a new kind of 
missile from behind a large 
bush on Jebel Basil. The rocket 
soared across the hillside, wade 
contact with the tank and 
burned its way through the 
armour, exploding when it had 
penetrated the huIL One Israeli 
soldier was killed and two out- 
ers seriously wounded. 

Just 24 hours later, the Israelis 
sent another heavily armoured 
M-60 to drag the carcass of the 
destroyed tankaway. Again, the 
Hizbollah were waiting and 
again they fired a missile which 
bunted through inches of 
armour, detonating inside the 
tank, this time badly wounding 
the three man crew. Eye- 
witnesses were quick to recog- 
nise the new weapon as a Russ- 
ian 113 “Koncurs" anti-tank 
guided missile - co den anted 
Spandrel by Nato - which uses 
a shaped charge Heat (high 
explosive anti-tank) warhead to 
bum through armour. 



Don't be a plonker, 
save yourself ^ 
some dosh! 



The Israelis were equally 
quick to react They secretly 
withdrew all their M-60 tanks 
from southern Lebanon, 
replacing them with the better 
armoured Israeli-made Mer- 
kavas. With equal secrecy, they 
abandoned at night one of their 
stronj*est compounds above the 
Utam river at Atman, which is 
subject to daily missile attacks. 
Confidential orders were given 
to Israeli troops that the 
Hizbollah had so deeply infil- 
trated the ranks of Israel’s own 
satrap militia, the "South 
Lebanon Army”, that they were 
no longer to mount joint patrols 
with the militiamen nor share 
artillery compounds with them. 


I srael, in other words, is on 
the run in southern 
Lebanon. The roads are 
so prone to guerrilla 
attack that at least one Israeli 


position is now resupplied 
from the sea by Zodiak 
dinghies launched from gun- 
boats. The commander of 
Israel’s SLA militia, Antoine 
Lafad, has been sentenced to 
death in absentia by a 
Lebanese military court, while 
one of Israel's Lebanese col- 
laborators, after being con- 
victed of planting a bomb 
which killed the brother of a 
pro-Iranian Hizbollah sympa- 
thiser and two civilians, was 
put before a firing squad in a 
Beirut prison. The only pub- 
licly stated response to this 
fiasco was the announcement 
by Israel that it had formed a 
supposedly £lite military squad 
in its Lebanese occupation 
zone known as Egoz - the 
Hebrew word for walnut. 

Ear from being 6 Lite, Egoz 
was responsible for laying 
booby-trap bombs in the UN 
zone during last April’s Israeli- 
HrzboLlah war, a mine-setting 
exercise that was ambushed by 
Hizbollah from near the Qana 
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UN headquarters; Israel's 
response to that ambush was to- 
fire back, slaughtering more 
than 100 civilians sheltering 
inside. “We know howto crack 
walnuts," Hizbollah radio 
replied. “They are hard on the 
outside bur soft inside.” 

What has worried UN offi- 
cers in Lebanon, however, has 
been the journalistic and polit- 
ical response to these largely 
uncovered events. First, the 
Israeli press and then American 
journalists began reporting, in 
remarkably similar language, a 
massive new “terrorist” threat 
in Lebanon. No sooner had the 
Jerusalem Post proclaimed the 
danger than the Washington 
Post was reporting from the 
Lebanese city of Baalbek that 
Bahraini, Saudi, Algerian, 
Kuwaiti, Kurdish, Sudanese, 
Bosnian and even Basque sep- 
aratists were training in 
Lebanese “terrorist” camps. 
The report quoted unnamed 
security “officials” - some of 
whom were presumably Israeli 
- even if it did coyly admit that 


“exactly who is being framed 
and for what missions are 
among the many- mysteries... 

By 24 November, the 
Boston Globe was reporting 
“In Mideast, a renewal of ter- 
ror”, adding that “the Middle 
East seems to be slipping back 
into its old ways" - whatever 
that means. Another Ameri- 


Washingto# that would have 
returned the Golan ‘Heights to 
Sjfri»Jiir Yehirolfoi? jppeacb 
treaty. 


L ebanon fears that they 
understand all too 
well both the journal- 
ism and repeated 
threats of massive retaliation by 
Israd “The Israelis are prepar- 
ing the ground,” a Western 
military officer said this week. 
“Maybe they won’t strike, but 
they are preparing public opin- 
ion for large-scale military 
action in Lebanon - against 
Hizbollah, against the Syrians. 
They want the Syrians to realise 
who’s boss - and they want the 
Syrians to come to the negoti- 
ating table without getting 
Golan back. Where are all 
these ‘terrorists’? What is all 
this nonsense about Basque 
E1A guerrillas? This is the 
same rubbish the Israelis had 
the press writing before. they 
invaded in 1982, only then it 
was Palestinian ‘terror camps'." 
So convinced were the 


can paper speculated on the 
possibility of a Hizbollah mis- 


possibuity of a Hizbollah mis- 
sile attack on Haifa - Hizbol- 
lah have no missile capable of 
reaching that city - and of a 
Syrian "decision” (unsourced) 
to give greater support to 
“terror groups". By Tuesday 
this week, Israeli joint chief of 
staff General Matan VII nai 
was saying that Israel will 
strike “very hard" if Syria 
went to war. Syria, of course, 
gives its encouragement to 
Hizbollah, allows weapons to 
pass through Damascus, and 
is in no mood to restrain the 
guerrilla group when the 
Israelis are publidy washing 
their hands of the “land for 
peace” deal brokered by 


Americans by these reports - 
‘•most Of-tirem ; mspoedj' of 
coarse, byBSrti^^thaittey«eat 
a military delegation to Tbl 
. Aviv to find out' if there really 
was a military threat from mass 
“terrorism" or from the Syrian 
army. They discovered, accord- 
ing to an impeccable source, 
that the Israeli reports were 
mostly based on an outdated 
Israeli army logistics depart- 
ment document In Beirut, US 
embassy officials summoned 
UN personnel in the hope of 
teaming whether Hizbollah was 
really threatening a mass “ter- 
rorist” attack. American intel- 
ligence operatives concluded 
that the reports were rubbish, 
and that Israel’s prime concern 
- far from being “terrorism" - 
was that Hizbollah guerrillas 
were effectively making life 
impossible for Israel’s occupa- 
tion force in southern Lebanon. 

The fact that this occupation 
only continues because Israel 
wishes to have a strong hand in 
any future Israeli-Lcbanese 
peace talks has long been 


jo brands 



Hiesday found me in 
Selfridges, having agreed to 
work there for two hours on 
behalf of the Terrence 
Higgins Trust. Selfridges was 
donating 10 per cent of 
takings for tne evening. I have 
to confess these things are an 
ordeal. One has to steel 
oneself to be an exhibit and 
to be moved around as 
required. The usual gaggle of 
chancing photographers had 
their imaginations working 
overtime in Santa’s grotto as 
they suggested I drape myself 
seductively over Santa, who 
looked as unhappy about the 
idea as I did. The experience 
was eased to a great extent by 
the staff who whisked me 
round and let me have the 
odd sneaky fag behind 
various displays (Thank you . 
Tony, Paul Penny and Mark). 
Other people off the telly 
were doing similar things 
(“Go on Jo, give 'im a kiss,” 
as I passed Richard Wilson). 

But there’s no doubt that 


quite a lot- At the traffic 
lights, various blokes ply 
their wares to disgruntled 
travellers sitting nose to tall 
The other day my reverie was 
interrupted by someone 
sbouttog at me, “Oi, Jo!" I 
turned to see a lorry driven 
“Oh Gawd, here we go,” I 
thought - and then realised 
he was proffering a bunch of 
roses. With a cheery “Happy 
Christmas,” be passed than 
to me. What a surprise, 
because I wasn’t even wearing 
Impulse. 




doing some good does do you 
good. Everyone in Selfridges 


good. Everyone in Selfridges 
was in such a good mood 
that I can’t imagine why they 
don't do it every day. Well 
perhaps lean. 


Sitting in a queue of traffic 
on the A40 out of London to 
Oxford is something I do 


As the Mirror metamorphoses 
into The Sun, with just the 
lack of a pair of exposed 
mammaries to choose 
between them, it is depressing 
to realise that the vast 
majority of people in this 
country who purchase 
newspapers - and I use that 
term loosely - are being 
challenged intellectually only 
up to the age of nine. This 
presumably must be why 
women are concerned only 
about Tony Blair's barnet. 
why no one gives a toss about 
Europe and why 
supermodels' opinions on life 
are valued. The tabloids are a 
depressing indictment of 
contemporary British life 
Ob yeah, and they slag me off 
all the time too. 


A company from America has 
taken over its first British 
prison, heralding, one would 
imagine, a bit of a rush by the 
Americans to sort oat oar 
criminal population, as if 
they hadn’t got enough to do 
back home. Still, it’s not 
■really about that is it, silly 
me it’s about making profits 
on the backs of a section of 
the population many or whom 

started Qfe without a hope. 
Not having a hope in England 
does pat you in a slightly 
better position than not 
having a hope in America, 
where the size of the prison 
population Is a testament to 
the desperation of people who 
have nothing in the richest 
society in the world. Still, an 
American ethos which is all 
bat ingrained in tins country 
anyway will ensure that the 
charmhigfy named 


Corrections Corporation of 
America wOl be able to dram 
19 plenty of new business, 
rmsure. 


All those fitness-obsessed 
people who have tried to 
force relentless snortine 


force relentless sporting 
activity down the throats of 
the rest of us must be very 
saddened this week to 
discover that research has 
shown that young types who 
take part in non-team sports 
such as aerobics and tennis 
are far more likely to become 
delinquents than those who 
. don't. I have to confess 
having only been to aerobics 
once in my life, some 10 or so 
years ago, and it was the most 
hideous nightmare I have 
ever indulged in which 
seemed to me reminiscent of 
the atmosphere of those 
Hitter Youth mass exercises. 
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The Israeli Prime 
Minister Benjamin 
Netanyahu loeepe at the 
funeral of the t>oo 
settlers murdered near 
Ramallah this week 
Photograph: Reuters 
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acknowledged by the UN at* 
more privately, by the Uniteir 
States. The occupation zone (10 
per cent of Lebanon) does not 
protect Israel a fact amply 
demonstrated in April when, in 
response to a booby-trap bomb 
that killed a Lebanese boy - the 
work of Egoz, they suspect - 
Hizbollah fired hundreds of 
Katyushas across the border. 
Since April 24 Lebanese civil- 
ians have been wounded by 
Israeli gunfire - in the same 


period, no Israeli civilians have 
been hurt by Hizbollah. Israel 
has lost 18 occupation soldiers 
since April; Hizbollah lost 20 
guerrillas - in other words, a 
tow-in tensity war, but nothing to 
justify the bellicose words the 

Lebanese have been listening to. 


Y et fears are growing in 
Lebanon, not least 
because Washington, 
freed from presiden- 
tial elections, appears to be as 
supine as ever in the fac^K 
Israel’s every wish. Wcfffl 
Netanyahu announced further 
Jewish settlement in east 
Jerusalem - an act that effec- 
tively destroyed any hope of 
final stage talks in the “peace 
process” - the State Depart- 
ment did not- even condemn 
'fhfe deefeion; calling it instead 
■a “complicating factor”. 

• • -'An assault on Lebanon is not 
1 fckefykPelifcit any baote coura- 
geous comment from Wash- 
ington. The appointment of 
the faithfully pro-Israeli 
Madeleine Albright as Secre- 
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taiy of State produced only 
one comment from Lebanon’s 


one comment from Lebanon’s 
president, Elias Hrawi. ‘God 
protect us,” he said. 

Across the Arab World, they 
are ss^ng nmch the same. Pres- 
idents and kings are all wanting 
the West of the coming confla- 
gration. Moubarak is said by 
those closest to him to be in a 
state of deep despair. King Hus- 
sein is even reported to bayri 
considered breaking off all ties 1 
with Israel President Assad, 
stiU politely urging die Ameri- 
cans to intervene, has no Hhi- 
skms. “Will the Israelis continue 
to defy the will of the whole 
world while the international 
community does nothing?” one 
Syrian paper asked this week. 
They probably will. And it may 
wefl be Lebanon, as usual that 
pays the first price. 
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At ODe point we bad to do 
arm exercises to the extended 
version of “Ree Nelson 
Mandela”, and I found myself 
thinking after some minutes, 
“I wish theybkxxfy would," if 
only to release.ns all from this 
torment. 1 never went back 
and I can say, with my poor 
limp hand on my heart, that 
since then I’ve not even 
indulged in the teeniest bit of. . 
shoplifting. 
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The ego of some people is 
breathtaking sometimes. I 
saw a little snippet of news 
this week about an Essex 
businessman who bas 
recently paid £88,000 to have 
a personalised number plate 
bearing his name, K NrgeP\ I 
cannot, imdezstaiid why yon 
woold want to drive round 
and demonstrate to the rest 
of the traffic on the road that 
yon axe prepared to spend a 
large fortune on attachi n g 
your own “Tin a bit of a big 
head” name to yoorYehtete. 
Spending that amount of 
money on a minor ego 
massage, when it canid have 
gone to a mflHon better 

places, seems obscene tome. 
I’d Hketo creep up life drive 
one night and replace it -with 
a new number plate bearing 
the legend “Knohhead”, for 
that is what be is.- • 
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the commentators 


Spice 

racked 

*They have sold 
millions in 
Japan, where 
‘ Wannabe •’ 

probably V; 

means 7 love 
squirrels 7 


aarmovitch 


P op stars don't win elec- 
tions. Billy Bragg foiled to 
secure the vouth vote f hr 


-A- secure the youth vote for 
Kinnock and David Bowie’s 
contribution to the triumph of 
..Mrs Thatcher has not been 
^bought worthy of a published 
thesis by Professor Anthony 
King of Essex University. Nor 
will the interview with the Spice 
Girls - as featured in this 
week's Spectator - do very much 
to save John Major. As was 
admitted recently by a Labour 
PR man, celebrity endorse- 
ment is important only in the 
sense that ‘tyou look sad if you 
don’t have any.” 

For those unfamili ar with 
the pop scene, the Spice Girls 
are the latest in a long line of 
tame early teen idols, inheritors 
of the mantle of the Bay City 
Rollers, Bros and "like That 
Their unique selling prop- 
osition is that they are misty, in- 
your-face females. They have, 
of course, sold millions in 
Japan, where “Wannabe" (their 
latest hit) probably means "I 
love squirrels”. 

They are also brilliantly mar- 
keted as collectables. Each one 
has a different name and gim- 
cjck (Sporty, Scary, Ginger, 
^sh and Baby Spice). It can 
only be a matter of time before 
the manufacturers of Barbie or 
Sindy release all five at £13.99 
a shot and parents find them- 
selves purchasing the set. 
Hardly will they have done this 
than the Spice Girls wffl split up 
and be replaced by John Thaw 
and Kevin Whateley, singing 
cover versions of EM$ Presley. 

So. bloody what,? .Given All 
the above, what does it matter 
that these young women should 
embrace the cause of low tax- 
ation, the House of Lords, the 
monarchy. Europhobia and 
free love (a combination that, 
eerily, suggests an image of 
Mrs T romping topless on a 
Californian beach)? And it is 
hardly surprising that the Spec- 
tator , in its current right-wing 
anarchistic incarnation, should 
so approve of young women 
whose approach to life is mate- 
rialistic, uncluttered by youth- 
j»ful principle and hedonistic. 

*That is no reason for the rest of 
us to lose sleep. 

Nor is their ignorance in any 
way unique. When Geri (Gin- 
ger Spice) argues against Euro- 
pean integration on the basis 
that "Britain was the first to 
break away from the Roman 
Empire”(Yippee, here come 
the Dark Ages!), at least she 
knows that the islands were 


once under the sway of Rome. 
I wouldn’t swear that Kiki Dee 
knows as much. When Geri 
goes on to assert that “we travel 
through Europe and all those 
countries look the same. Only 
England looks different." we 
can afford to smile, knowing 
that a quick visit to Siena fol- 
lowed by a trip to Heligoland 
ought to sort that one out. The 
simultaneous belief in the 
hereditary principle, (“earls and 
dukes are good for tourism”) 
and pure meritocracy suggests 
an unformed quality in the 
Girls’ thinking 
And yet 1 bate this interview 
and I hate them for giving it and 
I hate their interviewer - Simon 
Sebag Montefiore - for enjoy- 
ing it so much. The one line 
which sums it up for me is this: 
“Labour does thing s for every- 
one, which might create lazi- 
ness.” This is the pure doctrine 
of welfare dependency, which I 
am prepared to accept from 
those who believe in decent 
state-funded education, a min- 
imum wage and assistance to 
return to work (ie those who 
have an alternative to depen- 
dency other than inunisera- - 
tion), but not from those whose 
sole criticism of Blair is that 
they do not like his tax policies. 

Well, drawls my pal from . 
the letters section, what’s the 
big deal? They have absorbed 
the orthodox drivel of the pare 
market much as you and I (a 
large hand drops sympatheti- 
cally on mv shoulder) absorbed 
all that fabian drivel about 
redistribution and demand-led 
economies: ChiH -out,* 

Ah yes, I think, but opr dri- 
vel was better than their drivel. 
Our drivel was about the need 
to improve life for people, 
about moral responsibility, 
about no man being an folonrf. 

It was only as we got older that 
we discovered that it was diffi- 
cult to do. But their drivel 
means that they don’t want to 
do it at all, even if it was easy! 
They don’t start idealistic and 
become realistic; they start cyn- 
ical and will become monstrous. 

Up pops another friend. The 
polls tell us (should we care to 
listen) that among no section of 
the population is Labour’s lead 
as great as among 18-24-year- 
old women. The Spice Girls are 
out of tune. Maybe. But there's 
something in this Tbmara Beck- 
with, have-it-aH, tolerant bat 
apathetic, supremely individu- 
alistic culture which suggests 
that (as Cyndi Lauper didn’t 
sing) girls just wanna be shits. 


Everyone’s whistling 


a 'Y" "W^old on to 
I I your Con- 
federate 
I I money, 

m -A. boys - the 
Sooth will rise again!" Bat the 
wryoid southern joke is not alto- 

jhan lWyeamadEter^bert E 
Lee’s surrender at Appomattox 
court house, with a man from 
Arkansas starting his second 
term in the White House, it 
- looks as if the South won the 
C3v3 Wo after alL 
A third of a century ago, 
when the cavil rights movement 
was transforming the society of 
the southern states, everyone 
assumed that the South was a 
backward, vestigial region. Asa 
young reporter, I interviewed 
Martin Lather King and other 
leaders of the peaceful revolu- 
tion. In places such as Oxford, 
Mississippi, and Selma, 
Alabama, I witnessed the fero- 
cious violence with which an 
angry minority of southern 
whites resisted change. I 
watched as George WfcHace and 
other southern leaders shouted, 
’The Sooth says never!” 

At the time, everybody - 
northern whites, southern 
blacks and even most southern 
whites, as w efl as foreign jour- 
nalists Skis: me - took it for 
granted that the South would 
have to become more like the 
rest of the country. In some 
ways, of course, it did. Legal seg- 
regation died. Wi thin years, 
prosperous Macks were sitting 
down to hmch and diving into 
s wimmin g pools with whites. 
Strict taboos disappeared, 
unfomented, overnight 
. The South got rimer, hi 1940, 
President Roosevelt set op a 

n ftfjnnw f e nmmiasin n tn fnvgsti- 

gate what be called “the nation’s 
number , one economic prob- 
lem” - the Sooth. Ecananncalty, 
the Dfcep South was then an 
under-developed country inside 
the body of dm most developed 
country on earth. Standards of 
housing, transport, health and, 
above all, education were the 
lowest in the country fbrwhites, . 
never mind blacks. 

, By the fo» 1960s, the South 
was becoming the Sunbelt. 
Gleaming towers rose in the 
business districts of southern 
cities. Tbe spreading suburbs of 
these and other southern cities, 
with their handsome houses at 
low prices, their sunshine and 
their golf courses, offered a 
standard of living for executives 
that was the enw of counter- 
parts in New York or Chicago. 

In the 1940s. the 11 states of 
the Confederacy had about a 
quarter of the people of the US. 
Now they account for a rough 
third of the national population, 
and more if you count the south- 
ern migrants who thronged to 
California. 

In other ways, however, 
something quite unexpected has 
happened. The rest of the US 
has become more like the 
South. 

The southenusation of 
American culture is pervasive. 
Nashville, not New York’s Tin 


by Godfrey Hodgson 



Something quite unexpected has happened - the rest of 
the United States has became mare life the South 


Pan Alley, is now the capital of 
the music business. Country 
muse, pnoe the whining music 
of the southern white working 
class, is everybody’s music now. 

Professional sports, espe- 
cially golf, baseball, football 
and basketball, which through 
television have a huge influence 
on popular culture, are largely 
dominated by southerners, 
inducting southern-bom blacks 
such as Michael Jordan, the 
ultimate basketball superstar. 

Southern religion is tri- 
umphant. The once-main- 
stream Protestant denomina- 
tions — Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, Methodists - 
are ail losing membership. 
Southern evangelicals, includ- 
ing the once-despised Pente- 
costals, are on the rise, and the 
Southern Baptist Convention, 
originally the whites-only 
church of the defeated South, 
is growing fast in numbers and 
power. The religious right is 
southern in origins and largely 
run by southerners such as Pat 
Robertson and Ralph Reed. 

Politically, the domination of 


the South is both visible and 
profound The President comes 
from Arkansas, the Vice-pres- 
ident from Tennessee. The 
Speaker, of the House, Newt 
Gingrich, comes from Georgia, 
and most of his most prominent 
lieutenants are southerners, 
too. When the job of majority 
leader of the Senate fell vacant 
a few months ago, the two can- 
didates for the powerful job 
were the two senators from 
Mississippi - Trent Lott (who 
won) anaThad Cochran. 

Twnty-five yeans ago, Mis- 
sissippi accents sounded like a 
broken banjo string in political 
Washington. Now the Presi- 
dent of the United States likes 
to sneak out of the White 
House to eat catfish and coHard 
greens in wbat would once have 
been a contradiction in terms - 
a smart southern restaurant, 
called Sweet Georgia Brown. 

The grip of the South over 
national politics goes back, 
paradoxically, to the civil rights 
revolution. Before the 1960s, 
the South was a one-party 
region. The great majority of 


white southerners could never 
forgive the party of Abraham 
Lincoln for winning the war, 
freeing the slaves and billeting 
. the Union army in their home 
towns. So they were “yellow 
dog" Democrats - they’d vote 
for a yellow dog, so long as he 
was a Democrat. 

Now, from the 1960s on, all 
that has changed. It was the 
northern Democrats and “the 
Kennedys" who had violated 
the southern way of life. (Peo- 
ple forgot that President 
Johnson, who did most for 
black rights, was a southerner 
himself). Black southerners 
began to vote, and they voted 
Democrat. The middle classes 
from the azalea-clad suburbs 
began to vote Republican. 
Now, 30 years on, the rever- 
sal is almost complete. Most 
white southern males vote 
Republican and call them- 
selves conservatives. 

The switch has had a dra- 
matic effect on national poli- 
tics. Until the 1960s, Congress 
was controlled in theoiy by a 
Democratic majority hot in 


Jiiring, that the prevailing hit- 
ter hostility to ■Washington and 
to the federal government - 
hard for foreigners to com- 
prehend - has come about at 
a time when polities are dom- 
inated by southerners. But this 
attitude Ls hardly surprising 
when you rccalf that most 
southerners were taught at 
their mother's knee to mistrust 
the federal government and 
that Washington was the capi- 
tal of the enemy. 

Above all, race, once the 
subterranean subtext of all pol- 
itics in the South, now lurks in 
the background of all Ameri- 
can politics. In the North 
today, as in the South before 
the civil rights upheaval, politi- 
cians have learned to speak in 
an elaborate code of racial 
allusion. When they denounce 
"welfare queens" driving 
around in Cadillacs, cvciyonc 
knows they mean black 
women. When people talk 
about crime, they mean largely 
black crime. And the South has 
persuaded much of the rest of 
the country to adopt its harsh 
code of capital punishment 
(largely for blacks) and long 
prison terms. 

The implications for the rest 
of the world are not easy to 
predict. The South, as a region 
that exported oil and cotton, 
coal and rice and tobacco, was 
traditionally internationalist. 
But it was also “nativisT and 
deeply suspicious of foreigners. 
The rise of the South will not 
make the American govern- 
ment more patient with the 
complicated goings-on of inter- 
national politics - still less with 
the un-American, and un-white 
majority of the United Nations. 

A funny thing is happening, 
though. More than four million 
blacks left the bad old South to 
go north. Now. starting with 
the most highly qualified, some 
of them are going home. And 
1 think 1 can understand why. 

Southern culture may be 
provincial, but - properly pack- 
aged - it has its universal 
appeal, as Coca Cola and coun- 
try music, southern fried 
chicken and cowboy fashions 
have all proved. As writers 
and story-tellers, preachers and 
politicians, southerners have a 
way with words. 

Above all, they have the 
advantage over their fellow 
Americans that they have expe- 
rienced both defeat and guilt. 
They know what it is to fight 
bravely and still lose. And they 
know what it is to be wrong. 
Now the New South is trying to 
show it has learned the lesson 
that the way to win in the long 
run is not to say “Never!” but 
to change. 


Taking the best out of bestseller 


T he chair of the Booker 
panel. Carmen Callfl, is 
telling me her books of 
the year but I cannot understand 
a word. When in doubt, blurt, 
and so I ask for a book’s name 
to be repeated. She bursts out 
laughing - it's an author- He was 
on the Booker shortlist! Rohm- 

tonMistrv. w . * 

Oh. that Rohinton Misny. l 
not only blushed but fluked 50 
red that I feared the fee alarm 
would qo off. Nor am I the onty 
one in this predicament 
the seasonal best-boo^oW»c- 
year lists is always a humbhng 
experience, and the oddflasho 
guilty ignorance is only to ne 
erpehetL After all, mam of 

these authors are n0 [ bo ^rJjT 
names, much less househdd 
Why is it that the great. dK god 
and the glamorous n^w s^m 
to pick a iwasetori 11 

is time to share the blushes 
This year, readers of S 

day Tunes fl 
P^ntknum 
to 200 odd titles put 

somcoOUteratUusioiwofthOT 

« among those memioncdby 

Bwkwateh director 

land as being ifllh* yc® sug 

sellers. Hardbacks that hedo« 

mention include ^<*3^ 




mention Archer’s 

HLESgrSs 


Haven’t read 
anything on 
the literati’s 
best-book 
lists? Don’t 
worry - 
neither have 
they. Ann 
Treneman 
examines 
the bluffs 
and blushes 


maker. In non-fiction, look for 
Jack Charlton’s Autobiography 
and someth ing called True Ani- 
mal Tales by Rolf Harris. Delia 
may outsell them all; and don’t 
forget to add on something to do 

with the X-Ffles to most of those 
lists. That could end up as series 
of the year, says Mr Harfond. 

So why have the fiterati taken 
the best out ofbestsefler? “Many 

jack books that they are pretty 
confident no one else has read, 
including themselves,'’ says Jef- 
frey Archer, secure m the laio^ 
edge he had chosen a Le Carrl 
“Also, it’s quite common for 
critics to support each other " 
Sore anongh, the lists have a 

mesmerising roundabout quality 

in terms of names and name- 
dropping. 

Archer’s is not a name on that 
roundabout and that must ran* 
He a bit “Someone is reading, 
because I'm selling more than 
ever. For nay part, I do choose 
the books that IJflre," he says. 
“Some I choose are so-called 
low-brow, popular fiction and 
Pm not at ail embarrassed to do 
sa” But what are we to make of 
his other choice? The Dictionary 
of Art runs to 34 volumes and 
costs £4,900. Archer is dearhr 
Unified with it — u For art buffe 
Ktrp- Tnygp.lf if you can’t get John 
Jt^^Norwic* to come and live 

» this is the next best 
it low brow it isn’t 
ooper seems to have 
been strode by an 
the interesting- Her 
he year are a diary of 


a Hollywood gofer and an opera 
history primer. She's lucky that 
those prowling the aisles of one 
of Brirain's busiest bookstores do 
not take their book choices quite 
so seriously. 

Some five million people are 
served each year by various John 
Menzies outlets in the south 
terminal at Gatwick Airport, 
and Darrell Blake is the mao in 
charge of making sure they find 
something to buy. He reads 


popular novels now as opposed 
to literature," he says. “My book 
of the year would probably be 
Ken Follett’s Night Over Water. 
It’s a veiy nice piece of work.” 
Mr Twohey has been at Cam- 
bridge getting a doctorate in Chi- 
nese politics, and his holiday 
reading is a Trim Clancy techno- 
thriller. He also mentions Proust. 

Mfcfa'efe Roberts is a poet 
and novelist who has appeared 
on two “best or lists. “It’s 


Critics’ choice 

People’s choice 

Last Orders 

Sophie's World 

Graham Swift 

Jostein Gaarder 

Reading in the Dark 

Behind the Scenes at the 

Seamus Deane 

Museum 

Alias Grace 

Kate Atkinson 

Margaret Atwood 

I7ie Horse Whisperer 

Every Man for Himself 

Nick Evans 

Beryl Bairibridge 

Green Mile series 

The Spirit Level 

Stephen King 

Seamus Heaney 

The Rainmaker 

John Grisham 


vo racio usly -so what is his pick 
of the year? “I would choose 48 
by James Herbert It’s his first 
non-horror tale. How can I 
describe it and not give it away? 
Let’s just say there is a plague, 
and ■aatmaay survivors. 

Wheh I ask stumper Michael 


the shelf and starts 


i mp o rtant to be as honest asyou 
can and not to give books writ- 
ten by best friends," she says. 
“The problem is having to 
choose only a few." I press her 
for a popular choice: “3 read 
thrillers for fim. The latest 
Michael Dibden was very good.” 

Georgina Sims migh t agree. 
She is found at Menses in pos- 
session of a Ruth Rendell and 
admits to a passion for mystery. 


Her book of the year is The Bad 
Place by Dean Koomz: “I just 
like him. He gets a bit waffiy, but 
at other times it gets quite 
intense and very frightening. I 
Eke being frightened when Fin 
reading books." Ms Sims is a 
midwife from Sutton in Surrey. 

Carmen Callil believes that 1 
have called with an agenda. “Fm 
not fitting in with your theory. 
I'm afraid Perhaps what you're 
complaining about is the people 
they ask They may not have 
read books such as Popcorn by 
Ben Elton, or Tfcny Pratchett I 
loved both of them but I'm 
afraid I was asked to give one or 
two books, not 20." 

There are a few books - and 
Popcorn is one - that bridge the 
gap between popular ana liter- 
ary worlds. Authors include Kate 
Atkinson, Fay Weldon, Mar- 
garet Atwood and Beryl Bain- 
bridge. Jt can work the other way 
- Wild Swans was mentioned 
first as a book of the year before 
catching on with the public. 

Back at Gatwick, names for 
“favourite of the year" indude 
BiQ Bryson, Wilbur Smith and 
something titled The Education of 
a Little Thee by a native American 
called Forest Carter. A few peo- 
ple Sty they do not read enough 
to have a favourite. 1 wave a “pick 
oftbeyear" 1st and ask if this pro- 
vides any gu idance. “I haven't 
read a book in a while," says one 
man who is a clinical researcher, 
“but it’s been even tongersnee I 
read a book review.” And we all 
blush together. 


reality by a conservative 
alliance between Republicans 
and southern Democrats. Now 
conservative southerners dom- 
inate the Republican majority, 
while to dispel the dangerous 
impression that they are the 
party of blacks, minorities and 
women, the national Democ- 
rats have had to move to the 
Right, picking southern lead- 
ers such as Jimmy Carter. Bill 
Clinton and (probably next) Al 
Gore to lead them. 

The consequences of the 
southern hegemony are 
immense, both for America 
and for the world. The New 
York Times's correspondent in 
Atlanta, Peter Applebome, 
points out in a new book, Dixie 


GjEFtFtO DIE 

I “Cristina is six but 
| has the body of a 
| baby. Other little girls 
have the wrinkled 
I faces of old women. 

\ Their matchstick 
| limbs are covered in 
- open sores.” 


Tanya Barron oil visiting 
Hincc^n Orphanaye 

Help End The Suffering of Moldova’s 
Forgotten Orphanage Children 

At Hincesu Orphanage filthy, starving children He in rows wailing 
to die. Nearly 25% did last winter. Around 10.000 children are in 
insritntioits- 

Thry eat slops *"■* sleep under threadbare blankets. They have no 
hot water, no beating, no medicine and up to now no hope. 

The European Children's Trust, sister charity of The Romanian 
Orphanage Trust , ii working flat-out to get help through to the 
orphanages, suiting with Htncesd. 

Your gift today will save lives and bring hope 

• j£25 could buy emergency food supplements for two 
children to ft them dying from starvation. 

• jQSQ could buy ■ medicine box containing antiseptic, 
antibiotics, vitamins, pain JkxOere and Hfe-saving drag* to 
help treat five driUbea. 

• ,£250 cotdd boy heaters, blankets, food supplements, soap 
and a medical pack co help sane eight children. 


Q I will give £ (Cheque to The European Children's Trust) to 

save the lives of orphanage children in Moldova. 

£250 becomes 13 IQ through the Governments Gift Aid Scheme, 
meaning we can hdp more children at no extra cost to you. 



I will pve by AccessMsa/CAF Card _ 

Signature . . C 

Return to: •Qnp Bartno.MOLD WA A PPEAL flD3, 
7h*fi«p«nClW#Brt 7nw ffifiJOST. 

21 Gartak Mil, London EC4B 2AA 
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Please act now — winter is coming 
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Lewis makes 


abrupt exit 


from Granada 


Mathew Ho reman 

Media Editor 


Duncan Lewis, the chief exec- 
utive of Granada Media Group, 
has left the company with im- 
mediate effect, following sim- 
mering and at times dramatic 
disagreements with group chief 
executive Charles Allen and 
Gerry Robinson, the chairman. 

His departure immediately 
led to speculation that he would 
join Cable & Wireless Com- 
munications, the new cable 
television and telephony group 
which includes Mercury, Mr 
Lewis's former company. C&W 
is actively seeking a chief exec- 
utive for the group. 

Neither Mr Lewis nor Grana- 
da, the hotels-to-television con- 
glomerate. would comment in 
detail on his departure. In a curt 
statement, Granada said: “Both 
Duncan and Granada Group 
management have recognised 
an incompatibility of ap- 
proaches and have therefore 
agreed to part on an amicable 
basis." 

it is understood, however, 
that Mr Lewis felt the main 
group management, headed by 
Mr Robinson and Mr Allen, 
were nol committed enough to 
the media side of the business, 
and that there had been dis- 
agreements about acquisition 
strategy. 

Mr Lewis left the Granada 
headquarters on Wednesday, 
following a meeting with Mr 
Allen. He has not returned 
since. He had been on a rolling 
one-year contract of £250,000 a 
year! which is expected to be 
bought out. 

A spokesman for Granada 
said that Mr Lewis's appoint- 
ment had been "a brave exper- 
iment" that had gone wrong. 
Added a company insider “He 
didn't know anything about 
television, and it showed." 


Granada denied there had 
been any basic disagreement 
over strategy. “In a company 
such as this, there has co be good 
relations between group ana the 
chief executives of the divi- 
sions," the spokesman said. 
“For some time, it was clear 
things were not going well." 

Added a senior broadcasting 
executive within the group: 
“television requires creativity, 
and the ability to get along with 
creative people." 

It is understood that Grana- 
da’s senior executives were also 
concerned about Mr Lewis’s 
management style, which some 



Some of his past colleagues 
have said Mr Lewis was “mer- 
curial" and lacked focus. At 
Granada, his short tenure was 
marked by several rows with 
with Mr Robinson and Mr 
Allen, who used to run the tele- 
vision business before rising to 
chief executive. 

Mr Allen, the dour Scot who 
acts as the details man to Ger- 
ry Robinson's more flamboyant 
strategist, was understood to 
have been particularly uncom- 
fortable with Mr Lewis. Grana- 
da declined to comment on 
suggestions that the two had a 
fimous row on the day Mr 
Lewis left the building. 

Mr Lewis, 45, moved from 
BT to Cable & Wireless, where 
he rose to become chief exec- 
utive of Mercury, a job he held 
for only nine months. His de- 
parture was said to have fol- 
lowed disagreements with 

m anag ement 


‘Insufficiently committed 
to media’: Charles Allen 


have styled too “showy”. As 
weR he b believed to have spent 
as much as £500.000 on devel- 
oping strategy papers for the 
media group, an amount that 
was viewed at bead office as ex- 
cessive. 

There were suggestions last 
night that Mr Lewis had want- 
ed to invest aggressively, and 
had looked at joint venture 
production in the US. City-TV 
stations in Britain and other op- 
erations in continental Europe, 
lb date, most of Granada's TV 
investments have been con- 
fined to the ITV sector. 


Hehad been a surprise choice 
for the job at Granada, where 
he oversaw the company’s tele- 
vision Interests. Granada owns 
the Granada and London 
Weekend Television franchises, 
27 per cent of Yorkshire-'tyne 
Tfees, and 60 per cent of Grana- 
da Sky Broadcasting, a joint 
satellite TV joint venture with 
Rupert Murdoch’s BSkyB. 

Mr Lewis’ replacement is 
Steve Morrison, a long-serving 
Granada executive, who be- 
came managing director of 
Granada Media Group earlier 
this year when the operations 
were restructured. 

“Morrison is a far more log- 
ical choice for a company like 
Granada.” a media analyst said. 
At the time of his appointment, 
Mr Lewis said he would bring 
his knowledge of telecommu- 
nications to the media busi- 
ness, in recognition of greater 
convergence in the sector be- 
tween “content” and “carriage". 



Heading for pastures new: The industry Is betting that DuncaiyLewtp could bejplanning 
a Jab wftfi Cable & Wireless Communications which ^s iookjng fore chiefaxecutTve.. 


Rolls ‘confident’ 
of disposing of 
Parsons plant 


Chris Gods mark 


Rolls-Royce yesterday insisted 
it remained confident of selling 
its Parsons steam turbine busi- 
ness despite announcing up to 
800 redundancies at the plant. 

In what the company de- 
scribed as a “precautionary 
statement", it said around 400 
jobs would go in laic January 
or early February as work al the 
factory on North Tyneside dries 
up. A further 400 staff could be 
laid off if negotiations with 
companies interested in buying 
all or part of Che operation are 
nm swiftly concluded. 

Unions said Parsons’ 1.500 
remaining employees were 
shocked by the news, which hod 
come alter the management 
had been giving the workforce 
more optimistic signals about 
the continuing discussions with 
outside bidders. 

Barney McGill, the works 
representative for the Confed- 
eration of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions, said: “The 
workers here were .stunned by 
the announcement. In the run- 
up to Christmas this is a severe 
bltnv for those involved and the 
settle of the redundancies were 
definitely unexpected. Howev- 
er. we’ve come a long way 
since the original announce- 
ment by Rolls- Roy ee back in 
July and we are probably more 


optimistic that the company can 
be sold than a few weeks ago." 

Rolls had gjven all the staff 
protective redundancy notices 
early last month to comply 
with employment law which 
stipulates that workers must be 
given 90 days’ notice before los- 
ing their jobs. 

Since the decision to sell or 
close Parsons the plant has not 
been bidding for new orders. 
One reason for the job cats is 
that work has been coming to 
a close on one of the last big 
contracts, to make turbines for 
a 1 10 megawatt gas-fired pow- 
er station under construction in 
Godavari in India. 

It also emerged that a much 
bigger Indian contract, to build 
a huge coal-fired station at 
Balagarh, had fallen through. 
Rolls said it had withdrawn 
from bidding for the work af- 
ter deciding to leave the heavy 
power generation business. 

Last night the company in- 
sisted it remained "‘fairly con- 
fident" that it could sell 
Parsons. Rolls-Royce has made 
provisions of £250m for the pos- 
sible closure of the business, 
along with a boiler plant at 
Rolls-Royce International 
Combustion in Derby which 
employs 900. But experts have 
cast doubt on the chances of 
selling Parsons in an industzy 
which has huge overcapacity.’ 


£lm payout for Wickes directors 


Patrick Tooher 


The new chief executive and 
finance director of Wickes, the 
do-it-yourself retailerwfaose for- 
mer bosses are being investigated 
for fraud, have been awarded 
salary and options package val- 
ued at more than £lm each. 

Wickes has also spent more 
than £lOm in fees to professional 
advisors in the last six months 
since discovering past profits 
linked to supplier rebates had 
been overstated by £51m. 

The details are contained in 
a document sent yesterday to 
Wickes’ shareholders urging 
them to accept a deeply dis- 
counted £53.2m rescue rights 
issue or risk the crisis-hit com- 
pany going into receivetsbip. 

Of particular interest are pro- 
virions for “golden parachute” 
ftsin- 


discoveiy of the serious ac- 
counting irregularities that it is 
a sitting duck for a £200m 
takeover. 

Bill Grimsey, who was ap- 
pointed chief executive last 
month, stands to earn a bonus 
of £230,000 if Wickes is taken 
over by August 1997 or his 
employment is terminated with- 
in a year of such an event Bill 
Hosldns, Wickes’ finance direc- 
tor, wiU get £200,000 tinder a sim- 
ilar arrangement. 

The document also shows 
that Mr Grunsey received a 
special payment of £115,000 “in 


rolling contract paying £230,000 
a year and has share (rations 
valued at £690,000, while Mr 
Hoskins is also entitled to share 
options worth three times his an- 
nual salary of £190,000. 

The enaose priceof bothsets 
of options is performance- 
related, but it codd be set at the 
shares’ dosing price on the day 
before a bid is made for Wkkes. 

Hading hi Wickes’ shares was 
suspended at 69p in June after 
the accounting scam came to 
light, forcing the resignation of 
£lm-a-year chairman Henry 
Sweetbaum. Seven other direc- 
tors have since left. 


recognition of the exceptional 
ivided to the 


Dealings in the company’s 
lares win resiu 


services he has providi 
group since July 1996". Mr 
Hoskins got £100,000 for his 
recent efforts. 

Mr Grunsey is on a one-year. 


shares win resume on 7 January 

if shareholders approve a one- 
for-one rights issue, which has 
been fully underwritten tty SBC 
Wnttuig, at the equivalent of 15p 
a share, a £ 100 m capital 


reduction and new banking 
facilities of £52m. 

Wickes said the rights issue 
wffl cost it£3.5m in expenses, in- 
dodmg a standard underwriting 
commission of 2 percent equal 
to£135m. 

It has also paid £6.6m in fees 
to lawyers, accountants and au- 
ditors. Some £5m will be split be- 
tween City law firm Linklaters 
& Paines and accountancy firm 
Price Waterhouse, who led an in- 
ternal inquiry into Wickes' 
acco unts. 

Last month the Metropolitan 
Police and Serious Fraud Office 
began a formal investigation 
into unnamed former Wickes* 
directors. Wickes does not expect 
the inquiry to result in any 
liability for the group. 

Wickes said the total pay bfll 
for directors in the year to 
December 1995 was £3 .85m. 


Triplex Lloyd castigates Cook’s salary 


Patrick Tooher 


Triplex Lloyd, the Midlands- 
based engineer bidding £S8ra 
for steel castings group WQliam 
Cook, yesterday launched a 
withering personal attack on 
Andrew Cook, its controversial 
chairman and chief executive. 

In a letter to Cook's share- 
holders, Triplex seized on Mr 
Cook's five-year rolling contract, 
which has seen him earn more 
than £500.000, or up to 11 per 
cent of William Cook's profits, 
in each of the last four years. 


“Andrew Cook’s remunera- 
tion package has performed 
much better than your compa- 
ny's share price," said Graham 
Lockyer, Triplex’s chief execu- 
tive. “Poor corporate gover- 
nance at William Cook is so 
extreme that it is not an esoteric 
debate. It is a monetary issue 
which has had. and without 
Tnplex Lloyd’s offer wiD con- 
tinue to have, an adverse impact 
on shareholder value." 

Triplex highlighted Mr 
Cooks service contract, which 
entitles him to a Bentley Turbo 


and a Land Rover Discovery, 
both of which can be replaced 
every two years by a new car of 
the same modeL 

Mr Cook is also the only di- 
rector employed by William 
Cook and is entitled to retire on 
a full pension at the age of 55. 
William Cook has no finance 
director on its board. The other 
four directors are all engaged as 
self-employed consultants. 

Mr Lockyer pointed out that 
of the two non-executive di- 
rectors, one is 71 and the oth- 
er, aged 83, has sat on Cook's 


board for 41 years. Mr Cook, 
who recently described his 
£1 3m “golden parachute" as a 
"pittance", has promised to 
sharpen up his corporate gov- 
ernance act by announcing 
plans to split the role of chair- 
man and chief executive and to 
appoint at least one new non- 
executive director if the Triplex 
Lloyd bid lapses. 

William Cook is expected 
next week to quantify its fore- 
cast of a “substantial improve- 
ment” in profits for the year to 
March 1997. 
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Lang gives 

Northern 


green light 


Chris Godsmark . 

Business Correspondent 


president of the 


TSn 

Board of&ade, yesterday gave 
a green light to a final wave of 
takeover bids for the few re- 
maining independent regional 

electricity companies, by de- 
ciding not to refer to the 
Monopolies and Mergers Com- 
mission the £782m hostile bid 
by US-owned CE Electric for 
Northern Electric - 

The decision wrong-footed 
several City analysts who had 
predicted an MMC investiga- 
tion and sent shares in all five 
remaining independent RECs 
soaring. Northern's share price 
jumped by almost 7 per cent, 
from 6G5L5p to 642p, just short 
of CE Electric's raised 650p all- 
cash offer. 

Shares in the three remain- 
ing independent RECs which 
are not subject to takeover bids 

nnth T nn/bm 


Electricity rising 28p to 6795p, 
Southern Electric adding 27p to 
774J>p and Yorkshire Electric- 
ity jumping by 135p to 756p. 

The decKkra also makes gov- 
ernment approval of the agreed 
£13bn takeover bid by US util- 
ity Dominion Resources for 
East Midlands Electricity almost 
certain. Sources said it would be 
inconceivable that Mr Lang 
would refer the Dominion bid 
to the MMC after having giv- 
en the go-ahead for the bid for 
Northern. East Midland’s 


the US power generator which 
is CE Elec trie's biggest share- 
holders, has debts of around 
$2bn (£l-2bn) and has been fre- 
quently quizzed about its debt 
rating. 

Northern’s chances of fend- 
ing off the bid were helped yes- 
terday as another leading City 
investor came out in support of 
the company's existing man- 
agement, led by chairman 
David Morris. Foreign & Colo- 
nial which holds 1.5 percent of 
Northern shares, gave the board 
its bftciring. David Manning, 
and F&C director, explained* 
“We believe that the current b^= 
for Northern fells well short of 
a fair value for the company. 
Northern has delivered bn all its 
promises to date and we feel we 
should support them in reject- 
ing the final offer.” 

The Prudential, Northern’s 
biggest shareholder, also 
pledged to continue supporting 
the existing management, hav- 
ing raised its stake in the corn- 


shares were up 30p to 6565p, 
wth Dominion's 


compared with 
cash offer of 670p. 

Some leading City investors 
had also expected an MMC re- 
ferral on the baas of recent sur- 
prise decisions by Mr Lang, 
including his ruling blocking 
bids for South West Water by 
rival water companies. . - 

There, was.- speculation last 
night that other US utilities 
would mafe bids for RECs 
earfyinffiejiew year, with * e 
industry- iaoag w complete 
carve- up before the general 
election. One analyst suggested 
Entergy, the New Orleans util- 
ity, could renew exploratory 
djscosfflcms with London Elec- 
tricity. 

Yorkshire Electricity last 
night denied it had received any 
bid approaches. A spokesman 
said: "We are not in any talks 
with anybody. Wi've been asked 
the same question for the past 
18 months and there’s always 
been the same answer." 

Mr .Lang’s announcement 
said the DTI had been given 

specific assurances by CE Elec- 
tric that it would maintain 
Northern’s “financial and man- 
agement resources”, reflecting 
concerns expressed by Profes- 
sor Stephen Uttlechild, the in- 
dustry regulator. CalEnergy, 



pany slightly this week to 1135 
per cent. A spokesman ex- 
plained: “Our decision .-was 
bared on our perception of val- 
ue in the company and this was 
dearly unaffected by the an- 
. uounoeinent." • • ■ • 
■■'Northern also claimed that 
.(another big, but unnamed in- 
^ yestor with more than 2 per cent 
_*pf the company was throwing its 
weight behind management. 

David Sokol, chief executive 
of CalEnergy, is thought to be 
meeting the Prudential on 
Monday in a final lobbying 
campaign before the Friday 20 
December deadline. Mr Sokol 
insisted his offer remained fair, 
despite the rise in Northern’s 
share price: “If our offer fails 
then Northern's shares will 
head bade to the 494p price be- 
fore we launched the bid." 

One obstacle could be North- 
ern’s vocal band of small share- 
holders which controls a to 
of some 21 percent of the com 
pany. 

Chris Foote Wood from the 
Northern Small Shareholders 
Association said he would fight 
to the bitter end to beep North- 
ern independent. 


Banks Target 
cheaper euro 
payment system 


Financial Editor 


A group of international banks 
announced plans yesterday for 
a payments system in the new 
euros that wfll provide a cut- 
price alternative to the contro- 
versial Thrget clearing system. 

Thrget has been at the centre 
of a blaring row during the 
preparations for monetary 
union, because France and Ger- 
many want the system to dis- 
criminate against banks from 
crannies that styout of the sin- 
gle currency. 

Eddie George, Governor of 
the Bank of England, has been 
campaigning for better treat- 
ment for British banks that use 

lhrget if the UK does stay out 
of EMU. But he made clear in 
September that if the obstacles 

menu between banjcTare^x> 

great there will be alternatives 
available. . 

The ECU Banking Associa- 
tion, which represents 49 of the 
world's largest banks including 
Deutsche Bank and Union 
Bank of Switzerland, said it had 
decided at a meeting in Lux- 
embourg, chaired by Ashley 
Dowson of Barclays Bank, to 
proceed wth what it called a 
“truly European cross-border 
payment system for EMU". 

The cost will be less than one 

euro -per payment compared 
with five to seven euros which 
the EBA claimed would be the 


cost for ThigeL A report pre- 
pared for the Luxembourg 
meeting said the EBA system 
should be capable of reaching 
a market share of 30 per cent, 
half as much again as -Thrget. 

A third system m which banks 
would use c orresp on dent banks 
in other countries to process 
their payments was expected to 
reach a similar market share to 
Target of 20 per cent. 

The ERA claimed its new sys- 
tem, which will be developed 
from an existing computerised 
clearing system for ecus, would 
be complementary to ThigeL 

It could become the mam 
payment system for cross-bor- 
der commercial and financial 
payments in Euros, while Tar- 
get was for monetary 

policy transactions and very 
high value or urgent wholesale 
payments. 

The difference between the 
two systems, and the main rea- . 
son the EBASs is cheaper, is that 
Target settles transactions in- 
stantly, e limina ting the risk that 
a failure of one bank could have 
a knock-on effect on others. 

The EBA system makes 
transfers of money within one 
day, so there could be tremen- 
dous disruption if a. bank fails 
during the hours a transaction 
is waiting to be ooraptoed with- 
in the system. The Bank of Eng- 
land's greatest concern iti the 
row over Thrgeristhat it will dfe- 
oouiage commercial banks from 
using the safest system. 
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Don’t hold your breath over Guinness report 


JEREMY WARNER 


S o finally, finally, after all these years, 
the Department of Trade and Industry 
~ . ^i 10 report on the Guinness 

mair. 1 might actually do so as early as next 
■ ^though the DTI was yesterday cast- 
ing doubt on whether ft could be ready quite 
so soon. The spark for this belated little act 
or public service is next Tuesday’s ruling by 
the European Court of Human Rights in 
Strasbourg on whether Ernest Saunders, the 
lorroer G uinnes s chairman, was unfairly tried 
over the Guinness shares fraud. 

Whatever the judges have to say on the 
matter, the DTI takes the view that it is now 
free to publish the results of its 10-year in- 
vestigation of how Guinness HlegaDv won con- 
trol of Distillers in the mid-198fe7CoiBpiraCT 
theorists will believe the timing is dictated 
by the Government’s desire to deflect at- 
tention from what is all too likely to be an- 
other slap in the face for British justice from 
the European courts. Europe might wish to 
say, or at least imply, that Mr Saunders and 
others didn't get a fair trial, but this report 
wflj claim in the strongest possible language 
that he is as guilty as sin. The Serious Fraud 
Office will fight tooth and nail to uphold the 
Gumness convictions, whatever the European 
court says. 

I’ve followed the various twists and turns 
in the Guinness affair pretty closely over the 
years, but unfortunately I haven’t yet been 
able to get my hands on a copy of tbe final 


version of this report. However, from rea- 
sonably well informed gossip and an earli- 
er unpublished draft it is possible to surmise 
roughly what’s in iL Don’t hold your breath. 

Ibn years after the event and with nu- 
merous criminal and civil trials to sift the ev- 
idence, there isn’t a great deal the inspectors 
can say which is genuinely new about this af- 
fair. The Guinness scandal has passed into 
history and that's what the report is - a his- 
tory book. There are no significant changes 
in the law, corporate governance Or City 
practice the inspectors can recommend, for 
the lessons have been largely learnt and 
generally acted upon, in so far as they ever 
can be. 

It is, of course, tbe case that the inspec- 
tors can still pass judgement on individuals 
and organisations stiD alive and Jddang-and 
they wfll- but h isn't going to surprise anyone 
to learn that Mr Saunders is a crook or that 
Morgan GrenfeH, his City advisers at the 
time, disregarded accepted rules and 
practices. 

From what I hear about this report, how- 


ever. the inspectors have missed an oppor- 
tunity. In their 


analysis, evidence and 

judgement, they mirror very closely the pros- 
ecution case aired in the various criminal pro- 
ceedings. Broadly, this attempts to pin 
blame for the scandal on a small group of 
key people and to varying degrees on tbe or- 
ganisations they represented. 


.Hie central allegation is that led by Mr 
Saunders they conspired one with another 
illegally to support the Guinness share price 
and that this was kept secret not only from 
the markets (for the trick would not have 
worked if evmpne had known the share price 
was being artificially supported), but also 
everybody else at Guinness and its profes- 
sional advisers. Ergo these are the culpable 
ones and everyone else - lawyers, accoun- 
tants, City advisers and the like - is in the 
dear. Indeed the case goes rather further 
than that, for to work properly - as it plain- 
ly did in the first Guinness trial - it needs 
you to believe that no one outside this inner 
core bad any conception of whai was going 
on. Moreover, they would have been 
profoundly shocked and tried to stop it had 
they known. 

Fve never believed this to be the full pic- 
ture. It is largely true but the real store is more 
complicated— that the Guinness affair took 
place against a well established backdrop of 
cavalier practice and behaviour that en- 
couraged the mam protagonists info helieviqg 
that if this was not quite the accepted way 
of doing things it was common enough at 
least to be tolerated In some City firms prac- 
tice of this sort was endemic, going 
unchecked either by internal controls or out- 
side regulators. 

I’m not saying here that any of the pro- 
fessionals caught up in tbe Guinness affair 


knew what was going on or even that they 
should have beraoflfcioudy running around 

the place saying there's something wTcmg here 

and we arc going to find out about iL No one 
ever starts in these situations from the 
point of view that their client is a crook nor 
is it their job to act as watchdogs over the 
activities of others. . * 

All the same, it seems astomshmg that no- 
body suspected what was going on. At the 
very least they should have been more vig- 
orous in their approach- In the ait and thrust 
of a contested takeover an anything goes cul- 
ture rapidly takes hold It is reasonable to 
expect established practitioners in these mat- 
ters to keep thing s in check. Even after DTI 
inspectors were sent into Guinness the at- 
titude among some remained one of relaxed 

the ^ill enormity of the scandal emerged. 
Then everyone ran for cover. 

Tbe Ernest Saunders version of events, 
that all these professionals knew what was 
going on and conspired to pin the whole saga 

« I ...J D..+ nn'fh m m<nu hiirhlv 


on turn, is absurd But with so many highly 

d the table tc 


paid top-drawer names around the table to 
advise and guide hurt, it is hard to under- 
stand how this could have been allowed to 
happen, even now, ten years after the 
event. There won't be much of this in the 
DTI report, however. Tbe possibility that the 
whole thing might have been avoided had 
a more vigorous and professional approach 


been adopted is simply not addressed. This 
is a shame for it might have led lo a more 
illuminaur 


rounded and illuminating report The in- 
spectors were in a position to cackle the ques- 
tion of whether the night watchman was 
asleep on the job. They appear to have de- 
cided not to. 


^Tobody should be too surprised by the 
T ' spectacle of Duncan Lewis flouncing out 
of his Granada TV job so soon afierjoin- 
ing. lncorapatability seems to be his middle 
name. He did much' the same thing when he 
was at Cable & Wireless’s Mercury Com- 
munications subsidiary. He lasted" barely 
more than a year there too. Gerry Robin- 
son and Charles Allen are hard task masters, 
applying a vigorous regime of management 
control and accountability throughout the 
Granada empire. In never seemed very 
likely that they would be able to work hap- 
pily with Mr Lewis. 

He'll claim that he was never allowed the 


money or flexibility to do what he wanted 
nth Gr~ 


with Granada's television interests. They’D 
claim he couldn't run a ... . Thai’s what hap- 
pens when you get a difference of approach 
in business. The real problem. I suspect, is 
that Mr Lewis wants to be his own boss. He 
wasn’t either at Mercury or Granada. Mr 
Lewis is the type of executive who needs to 
be running his own show. 
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Lopez stole 
GM secrets, 
court told 


Imre Karacs 

Bonn 


The former head of purchasing 
at General Motors, Jose Igna- 
cio Lopez de Arriortua, sys- 
tematically stole trade secrets 
from the company as part of a 
premeditated act hatched sev- 
eral months before he jumped 
jjbip for Volkswagen, German 
prosecutors claimedyesterday. 

The allegations came as Mr 
Lopez was formally indicted on 
charges of industrial espionage 
by the prosecutor's office in 
Darmstadt, near Frankfurt 

Ciaiged alongside Mr Lopez 
were three other former GM ex- 
ecutives who defected to VW 
with him t hree-and-a-half years 


documents from the research, 
planning, production, and pur- 
chasing departments with a 
view toward their planned joint 
move to VW.” This had been 
premeditated and planned 
moaths ahead , 


Mr Lopez, head of purchas- 
er CM’S European sub- 


ing for 

skfiaiy Opel had revolutionised 
the car maker's relationship 
with suppliers, preparing the 
ground for cheaper produc- 
tion. 

He was first approached by 
Mr Piech in November 1992. 
Following their meeting, Mr 
Lopez and three of his closest 
colleagues began rifling through . . 
GKffi confidential documents, ’ 
the prosecutors allege. 



ago - Jose Manuel Gutierrez, - In March 1993 Mr Lopez in- 
Jorge Alvarez and Rosario Pi- •’foftned GM tttacW was Jeav- 


Eye of the storm: German prosecutors Thomas Seifert (left) and Gerhard Andres during their announcement in Darmstadt 
yesterday of a criminal indictment charging the former VW executive Jose Ignacio Lopez and three associates with 
c con^ra(^tps^4d,tradc^ocrets when they defected from General Motors Hi 1993 Photograph: Heribert Proepper/AP 

dples x«Smbinedr^cars would rime, and documents outfitting 
be slotted ■togettferfrom *!mo& 1 v GM’s cost-cutting strategy for I 


Key dates in the Lopez affair 


azza. 

However, the prosecutors 
said that their investigation had 
found no evidence that VWs 
chief executive, Ferdinand 
Piech. or anyone else from the 
German car maker was in- 
volved in the alleged espior 
Gerhanl Andres, the chief j 
lie prosecutor, said more seri- 
ous charges of fraud were not 
filed because no measurable 
amount of financial damage to 
GM could be determined. 

Bui referring to Mr Lopez 
ypund the other indicted execu- 
'• lives, he said: “The accused 
planned to acquire business 


mg, whereupon he was offered 
a promotion, which he gratefully 
accepted. A few days later, 
however, Mr Piech trumped 
the counter-offer, and Mr 
Lopez this time handed GM his 
final letter of resignation and 
took the first 


plane to Germany. 
At VW headquarters in 


Wolfsburg, the GM defectors 
set themselves up in offices en- 
veloped in a bubble of hi-tech 
security. Their mission was to 
develop tbe concept for an as- 
sembly plant codenamed “B” in 


the Spanish Basque country. 
Tne fa< 


tory 

embodiment of ail Lopez prin- 


uJeSrVrfcttfei 
ponents as before, and fitted on 
the assembly line largely by 
workers employed by outside 
contractors at cheaper rates 

Only one such factory exist- 
ed elsewhere in the wond, and 
even then only in blueprint 
form: the hush-bush “Plant X” 
designed by GM and also des- 
tined for northern Spain. Those 
are the very plans that Mr 
Lopez is said lo have stolen. 

Lb addition to these plans the 
Darmstadt prosecutors claim 
that tbe four accused also 
pinched suppliers' price lists, 
cost information on virtually tbe 
entire GM-Opel range in Eu- 


'1992? 

If convicted, Mr Lopez could 
face a five-year prison term, 
though as a first offender he 
would probably escape with a 
hefty fine. 

Lawyers acting for Mr Lopez 
challenged the prosecutors’ 
fin din g s saying they had mis- 
taken documents that GM had 
previously made public for com- 
pany secrets and that many of 
their witnesses were not credi- 
ble. Jurgen Taschke and Eber- 
faard WihJe, representing Mr 
Lopez, said the charges would 
not stand up in court and they 
would seek to have them dis- 
missed. 


*\.:i •VW, 


** toper^sf'GM Spain ■’ 

1986 - Lopez appointed Head of Purchasing at Opel 
Now 92- Lopez has first meeting with Ferdinand Piech,' 

. : .. chain-nan of VW " 

Mar 93 L £ tape joins ■VW as Head of Purcbasin& then quits to 
. v\ become 'president of GM North America, which be 
*7 'then quits after a few days to rejoin VW . ;■ . . 

April 93 - Opel starts legal action against Lopez for industrial 
•- espionage 

-■B Mar 96 f GM fifes civltsurt in America against VW far criminal 
conspiracy 7 - 

VW sues GM for defamation 
US judge in Detroit rales GM can pursue claim 


13May- 
26 Nov - 


29Ndv- 


13 Dec - 


Lopez resigns from VW, but is rehired Immediately 
as a consultant 

Lopez and three other former executives formally 
Indicted by German prosecutes 


Halifax raises mortgage rate 


J91 Treanor 

Banking Correspondent 


lar 


u*r * 
ni *". v 


Halifax Building Society, the 
largest mortgage lender in the 
UK, finally raised its standard 
variable mortgage rate to 7.25 
percent yesterday, two weeks af- 
ter its rivals acted on the quar- 
ter percentage point rise in base 
rates announced in October. 

The move will allow the so- 
ciety to raise its savings rates in 
the new vearwhen competition 
to woo savers Ls expected to hot 
up when several leading build- 
ing societies plan to convertto 
banks, unleashing a i Iron 
windfall for investors. 


Alliance & Lefcesterwas the 
first of the big societies to in- 
crease mortgage rates earlier this 
month. But Halifax decided to 
hold off until this week’s month- 
ly meeting between the Chan- ■ 
cell or of the Exchequer and the 
Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land before instigating its first 
rate rise since February 1995. 

The move comes amid grow- 
ing evidence that the bousing 
market is staging a recovery and 
shows the need to increase the 
rates on offer to savers, who 
have lost out in the race among 
building societies and banks to 
win mortgage business. 

“We always have to balance 


the interests of our borrowers 
and savers whilst continuing to 
remain competitive in the mar- 
ket. The recovery in the hous- 
ing market continues and over 
the last two years borrowers 
have benefited from low 
interest rates and low 
payments,” said 
burn, chief executive of Halifax. 

The rate rise by Halifax al- 
lowed Nationwide, tbe largest 
remaining building society, to 
yesterday increase its standard 
variable mortgage rates by a 
quarter of a point to 6.99 per 
cent - which is still a quarter of 
a point below that offered by the 


Oxford Biomedia’s debut flops 


Magnus Gtfmond 


Stock market jitters hammered 
another two new issues yester- 
day when Oxford Biomedica 
shares opened at less than half 


their placing price jind it 
hat Fc 


emerged that Fountain Forestry 
was cutting by 50 per cent the 
amount being raised from its 
own Alternative Investment 
Market flotation. 

Oxford, a biotechnology 
group backed by Oxford Uni- 
versity, saw its shares start deal- 
ings on AIM at just 42J5p 
yesterday morning, some 52 per 
cent below the SSp at which the 
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They ended slightly up at 475p. 

Sentiment look a dive earlier 
this week when it was revealed 
that the two main underwriters, 
Stockton Trading, a Bahamian- 
registered company, and Kaj 
Kjellquist, a private Swedish in- 
vestor, had withdrawn their 
combined £5m commitment to 
underwrite the £6.15m then 
being raised. The move forced 
the company to delay first deal- 
ings until yesterday and reduce 
the amount being raised to 
£5m, which Oxford said was its 
minim um working capital re- 
quirement, although it had orig- 
inally sought up to £llm. 

Percy Lomax of sponsoring 


brokers Tfeather«fc Greenwood 
said the company was reserving 
its right to take legal action 

against the underwriters, whose 
actions were the main cause of 
the ‘‘appalling" opening price. 

The flop is the latest in a list 
of disappointing biotechnology 
flotations. Earlier this year, 
Cambtio abandoned plans to 
float, and Xenova has been 
forced to cut the amount being 
raised by £2.4m to £22 .6m. 

The news came as Fountain 
Forestry, which manages 80,000 
hectares of forest and dears 
leaves from railway lines, said 
its placing would raise £2. 25m, 
half the original target of £4 5m. 


In Brief 


Swiss operator picks BT as partner 


British Tfclecom yesterday further strengthened its network of Eu- 
ropean alliances after it was selected as one of the international 
partners for Switeriands second licenced telecoms operator 
Newtelco. BT and Tele Danmark will acquire a significant mi- 
nority stake in Newtelco, which was set up earlier this year by 
Swiss Federal Railways. Union Bank of Switerland and Migros- 
Genossenschafts-Bund, the countiy’s largest retailer. 


Foster’s settles forex action 


Foster s Brewing Group of Australia has agreed to settle its civil 
action over alleged fraudulent foreign exchange deals against John 
Elliott, the former chief executive, and others. The others that 
are covered by the settlement are former executives Peter Scan- 
Ion, Ken Biggins and Ken Jarre tt. the Bank of New Zealand and 
auditor Price Waterhouse. “The terms of the settlement ... re- 
main confidential,” said Foster's, which had sued Messrs Elliott, 
Scanlon and Biggins in a bid to recover A56625m (£32m) allegedly 
lost in fraudulent foreign exchange transactions in 1988. 


Toad motors towards full listing 


Toad, the car gadgets group founded by Chris Evans, the biotech- 
nology tycoon, is tapping the market for £7.1m in a five-for-nine 
open offer at 80p, and moving to a foil listing. The company, cur- 
rently quoted on the Alternative Investment Market, said it want- 
ed to spend £135m opening another five or six depots to add to 
the existing 17. Interim losses deepened from £801,000 to £Z46m, 
but Tbad is forecasting profits in the year to March 1998. 


Burnfield to pay £24m for Ling 


Bumfield has reached agreement to acquire Ling Dynamic Sys- 
tems limited for £24m. Ling designs and makes vibration testing 
equipment used by the aerospace; electronics and automotive in- 
dustries. Tbe acquisition wilJ be financed mainly bya£203m, sev- 


en-for-10 rights issue at 90p per share. Ling made pre-tax profits 
nded 31 July. Bumfield forecasts operating 


of £23m in the year ended 31 July, 
profit for the year ending 31 December will be not less than £3 .5m. 


John Lewis sales ahead 13 per cent 


John Lewis Partnership said total sales for the 19 weeks to 7 Dec- 
ember were 11 per cent ahead of the same period last year. Sales 
in John Lewis department stores were 12.9 per cent ahead while 
sales in Waitrose supermarkets showed a II per cent increase. 


Ladbroke solves Hilton dispute 


Ladbroke has reached an out-of-court settlement in a rent review 
dispute with the landlord of the Paris Hfllon. The parties have been 
in litigation over the level of rent payable on the notel since 1992. 
Under the settlement the annual charge for 1996 and each year 
to 2008 will be Fr47m (£5 .5m), indexed annually for inflation. Sep- 
arately, Ladbroke said it has sold the 400-room Washington Vista 
Hotel in Washington DC for $47m (£28m), to Interstate Hotels. 


Asda launches unisex perfume 


Asda claimed h was the first supermarket to enter the premium 

... — -»=•-« — fragranc - 


perfume market yesterday when it launched its first tragrancc, 
George 1. The unisex scent is priced at £9.99, in a bid to under- 
cut rivals such as Calvin Klines CK. 


Bunzl in talks to buy Filtrona 


Bunzl is in discussions regarding the possible cash purchase of 
the bonded fibres business of American Filtrona. which is listed 
on Nasdaq. The bonded fibres business, which had sales of J 62.9m 
(£38w) and made operating profits of 573ro in 3995, manufac- 
tures and sells cigarette Ellers and ink reservoirs. 
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Utilities burn bright in gloom of another grey Friday 


Taking Stock 


FTSE 350 

1973.9 -9.2' 


SEAQ VOLUME v 

624.6m shareSr 
31,246 bargains,^ 
Gilts Index . J:t : 

n/a .. 


Utilities made a valiant attempt 
to counter another grey Friday 
mood of confusion and 
uncertainty. 

Such is the nervous state of 
the stock market following US 
banking chief Alan Green- 
span’s cautionary comments 
that a sharp overnight M in 
New York sent shares spinning 
lower. 

But the fall merely under- 


Share spotlight 


lined the fragility of the mar- 
ket After more than i 


... . steep#* p 
250- r-'HJ 



AMJ JA 


i a year of 
largely ignoring Wall Street’s 
seemingly relentless progress, 
■shares are now tossing and 
turning at the slightest sign of 
a transatlantic correction. 

With big profits to be taken 
on both sides of the Atlantic 
market-makers are nervous 
that a selling rush could sud- 
: derdy materialise. And, con- 
sequently, they are quick to 
mark down prices at the mer- 
est hint of any selling pressure. 

No doubt noting die alleged 
unlucky implications of Friday 


the 13th, market-makers could 
not resist the temptation to fol- 
low New York’s example when 
trading storied yesterday. 

At one time Footsie was' 
down points and all the old 
worries of corrections and 
crashes were again uppermost 
m marry minds. But; not for the 
first time, it was all a big mis- 
take. The Dow Jones Average 
actually moved ahead and in 
the scramble to acknowledge 
the feared reclaming bad once 
again been postponed Footsie 
had cut its decline to 183 
points to 3,972.4 by the dose. 

Utilities rose above such 
mundane influences as feared 



MARKET REPORT 


DEREK PAIN 


stock market reporter of die year 


gained 30p to 65&Sp on the be- 
lief its agreed offer from the 
US Dominion Resources will 
also be given a rare Whitehall 
green light 

The remaining ‘'unat- 
tached” electricities also 


corrections, helped by the not 
Whiteh 


unexpected Whitehall clear- 
ance of the hostile CE Electric 
of the US bid for Northern 
Electricity. Northern, which 
remains opposed to the £665m 
offer, jumped 39.5p to 642p 
compared with the CE offer of 
65 Op. 

East Midlands Electricity 


j793p, Southern 27p to 7743p 
and Ibriodure 23-5p to 75dp. 

Some of the waters were 
drawn into the speculation of 
further utility bids. Anglian 
rose 9p to 5563p and United 
Utilities 4p to 5753p. Sooth 
West Water improved 12p to 
594.5p. 

Orange, the mobile phone 
group, added another 2J>p to 
181 d as Barclays de Zoete 
target price 


on the shares following its 
talks with BT, np 35p to 
390.5p. The telephone] " 
with a Danish group, 
a move into Switzerland. 

Commercial Union found 
itself bade in the takeover 
arena as a trade of 250,000 
shares which went through at 
652p resurrected takeover 
speculation. The deal, above 

the then market price, dearfy 
put the market on edge and in 
a late fluny the shares jumped 

21 p to 66pp. . 

A continental strike remains 
the favoured option with the 
German Allianz group never 
far from the re ckoning 

More building society rate 
increases eroded some of the 


builders with Barrett Devel- 
opments off 53p to 245p. 

Taylor Nelson, the market 
research group, provided the 
Friday profit-warning hit. The 
shmes fell 835p to 42p after 

the company saki profits would 
not be up to expectations. 

-Matthew Clark, the cider 
group remove d from the sup- 
portmg FTSE 250 index, ended 
10-5p down at 260p, anew low. 

RJB Mining continued to 
rally from its savage mauling 
after the BZW downgrading, 
adding 27p to 425p 

Oxford Bfomedka’s delayed 


would offer terms below the 


International 


against an 88p placing the 
shares opened ai 42L5p, dos- 


ing at 47.5p. Yeoman, a hi-tech 
group held b 


group held back to accommo- 
date rate applications .fared 
better but even so failed to 
even hold its 175p placing, 
ending at 1703p. 

Ciubpartners, a golf group, 
■fen 4p to * 
that any oftbie ending 1 


nUwUH9 w 

biggest gain, up 59 per cent to 
185p. A Dutch electronic w ub- 
lisher, it arrived on AJM m 
August at 70p. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press » a substantial 
shareholder, with around 25 per 
cent. The shares are a narrow 
market and there appeared to 

be only one modest trade. 

Tonira Thist, with mail or- 
der ambitions, was another 
high flyer, up 40p to 9Q5p- The 
shar es have climbed from 56p 
Since August 

the chemical 
gronp, held at 2123p as_ABN 
Amro Hoare Govett said the 
shares were undervalued. An- 
alyst Nicola Kerslake trimmed 
her profits forecast by 5 per 
cent to £6.7m because of ster- 
ling’s strength and higher 
q rt ndmfl on marketing. Next 
year’s prediction is X8m. The 
shares were 339p in March. 


rfifex, the engineering and 

pLastk group, stifled to 

another peak, up Zip to 

ry.7-.4 pT as profit espwtatwns 
lifted. On Wednesday 
the company announced a 
gfan contract to supply engi- 
neering plant to the Philip- 
pines. Other developments 
are likely. The group achieved 
interim profitsof £650,000 
and a dose follower of the 
company Nick Brocket 


Weddle Beck, beKevea profits 
for the year to March will 
emerge at more than £1 Am. 
Hie shares were down to l9p 
when Tfex was in the red in 
the early 1990’s. 


□Wellington Market Co, 
started in 1>244 and cla im ing 
to be Britain's oldest com- 
pany, is hoping to raise £lm 
through an open offer and - 
preference conversion. The 
two of shares are 8% on 
Oftaq the rights price is 55p. 
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INTERNATIONAL RUGBY UNION: Argentina forwards set to provide England's keen young talent with another harsh lesson 

Reed ready 




Gomarsall 
taking 
nothing for 
granted 

England's new scrum-half must adjust 
to International rugby extremely quickly. 
If he does not he knows that he will be 
replaced. Chris Hewett spoke to him 


£ 


T wo England appearances, 
two debut tries and two 
international coaches on 
his back; for Andy Gomarsall. 
life is a double-edged sword, full 
of sudden contradictions and 
swift reversals of fortune. His ca- 
reer at tbe top level may be in 
its infancy, but he has already 
experienced the proverbial 
slings and arrows. 

It is just as well, then, that 
England's new scrum-half is 
blessed with precisely the sort of 
psychological protile that enables 
him to ride the roller-coaster of 
Test rugby without freezing on 
the uphill pulls or feeling queasy 
on the steep descents, lake the 
boundless commitment of a 
Dewi Morris, the resilience of a 

Richard Hill 

and the sheer 
joie de vrvre of 
a Rupert Moon 
and you have 
something ap- 
proaching the 
engagingly spir- 
ited young 

Wasp from 
Durham. 

His first taste 
of Test action 

pure nec- 

tan Gomarsall. 

22 years old and as keen as you 
like, gave the Italian back row 
such unmitigated hell at Twick- 
enham last month that his brace 
of trie* was scant reward for a dis- 
play of prodigious energy. Then 
came the collision with the New 
Zealand Barbarians a fortnight 
agp. Different kettle of fisfraif- 
ferent story. 

Gomarsall took a fair degree 
of stick for his curate's egg ef- 
fort against Justin Marshall 
the brilliant Canterbury half- 
back whose state-of-the-art per- 
formances in the No 9 shirt had 
been central to New Zealand's 
tumultuous triumph in South 
Africa back in the summer. 
John Hart, the All Black coach, 
thought Gomarsall had beeu 
“pretty well exposed out there" 


and when Jack Rowell his Eng- 
lish counterpart, openly admit- 
ted this week that Kyran 
Bracken bad been close to a re- 
call for this afternoon's final pre- 
Christmas outing against 
Argentina, a lesser competitor 
might easily have disappeared 
into his shell 

Not Gomarsall “I certainly 
don't think 1 played well against 
the New Zealanders, but I don’t 
think Td played that badly ei- 
ther," he said, full of beans af- 
ter another tr aining session at 
Twickenham. “That was one 
tough game against an out- 
standing side, but it was noth- 
ing more than I anticipated. I 
suspected beforehand that they 
would target me - good teams 

tend to focus 

on new boys 
like myself to 
see if we are 
up to it - and 
subsequent 
events bore me 
ouL They were 
after me ail 
match and, of 
course, it took 
some handling. 
“It was ai- 

ways going to 

be difficult to 
emulate what happened against 
Italy. The expectations were 
high and while I have no prob- 
lems with that - 1 have big ex- 
pectations of myself - every tune 
I touch the ball against the New 
Zealanders their back row lets 
me know they were around. I 
learned a heck of a lot in the 
space of that 80 minutes." 

If Gomarsall. a gifted hock- 
ey player, is in the habit of 
putting his representative shirts 
on the walls, he will soon need 
a house the size of an art 
gallery. He now has a compre- 
hensive, not to say priceless col- 
lection. having turned out for 
the London Division and the 
Barbarians as well as England 
Schools 18 Group (who he led 
to a first Grand Slam in 11 years 


‘It’s wonderful 
to play in 
front of such 
a fantastic 
ball-winning 
front five' 



for Italian 
challenge 


IAN LAYBOURN 


Andy Gomarsall in training at the Bank of England ground in Roehamptan yesterday 


in 1992), England Students, 
the Under-21s, the Emerging 
Players and England A before 
landing that treasured first cap. 
When Rowell talks about the 
tystematic identification and 
development of talent, one of 
his favourite conversational 
hobby horses, he must be 
tempted to bold.up his new 
scrum-haif as a model. 

Ten years ago, five even, that 
sort of background would have 
guaranteed Gomarsall a long 
run in the national side, but 
England’s increasingly me- 
thodical approach to squad- 
building means that nothing 
can be taken for granted any 
longer. Bracken, revitalised 
since his move from Bristol to 
Saracens last summer, would 


need no second invitation to re- 
build his own Test career and 
with Matt Dawson, Austin 
Healey and the eye-catching 
Gloucester youngster Scott 
Benton in the pursuing pack, a 
single moment’s complacency 
might easily be one too many. 

' I’ve got to perform, haven't 
I?" admitted Gomarsall. “Every 
time, without fafl. If I don't, there 
are plenty of scrum-halves out 
there who wilL It’s a position of 
strength for England at the mo- 
ment and unless you can handle 
competition and thrive on it, use 
it positively to force the best from 
yourseltyouTl get left behind." 

Happily, GomarsalTsdub en- 
vironment keeps him on the 
straight and narrow. With two of 
his fellow Wasps, loose forwards 


Lawrence Dallaglio and Chris 
She3sby, in the current England 
starting line-up and his good 
friend and half-back partner 
Alex King on the bench, the peer 
pressure is entirely supportive. 

“That Wasps camaraderie 
helps a great deal. We train to- 
gether at the dub and keep each 
other in the right frame of mind 
We’re pretty close - if any of us 
has a problem, it’s a problem 
shared -but then. It's a pleasure 
to be involved in the England set- 
up, too. For a scrum-half, it's 
wonderful to play behind such 
a fantastic ball-winning front 
five_ The England tight forwards 
are a dream to work with " 

Hiking of tight forwards, Go- 
marsali is perfectly aware that he 
will see another very decent unit 


Photograph: David Ashdown 


in action at dose quarters this af- 
ternoon. It is an article of faith 
with Puma packs that set-piece 
ball is sacrosanct and the scrum- 
half expects to make an early ac- 
quaintance with a substantial 
wall of blue and white shirts, 
a Tve never played against an 
Argentinian ride at arty level but 
I know what they’re about They 
love the physical side of the 
game, foe rough and tumble, and 
that means a particular set of 
problems for an apposing scrum- 
half It suits me fine, though, be- 
cause I relish that sort of 
contest" Despite his crash 
course at foe All Black school of 
hard knocks two weeks ago, Go- 
mareaD is more than prepared to 
collect another bruise or three in 
pursuit of victory this afternoon. 


Scotland do not intend becom- 
ing the fall guys in Italy’s at- 
tempt to break into the Five 
Nations' Championship. Al- 
though beaten 34-21 by Engjjand 
three weeks ago, foe Italians 
troubled Wales and Australia 
earlier this season and they see 
today's game wifo tbe Scots at 
Mumyfield and the 4 January 
encounter with 'Ireland in 
Dublin as major opportunities 
to achieve a final breakthrough 
into Europe's top rugby club. 

Scottish fans worried by foe 
prospect of defeat will not be en- 
couraged by foe low-key ap- 
proach of their coach, Richie 
Dixon, to tbe game. "1 think 
there will be two reasonably 
matched sides out there,” he 
said. “And, as with all interna- 
tionab.fr wffl be decided by who- 
ever wants to win tbe most Italy 
are here to win as part of their 
bid to get into foe Five Nations, 
and it is up to us to set foe chal- 
lenge for them.” 

In addition to avoiding em- 
barrassment, there will be no 
shortage of incentive for several 
of the Scottish players hoping 
to cement their international 

S laces for foe opening Five 
lations encounter, against 
Wales on 18 January. By way of 
contrast there will be foe 23- 
year-old Northampton prop 
Matt Stewart making his debut, 
while foe veteran centre Scott 
Hastings, 11 years Stewart’s se- 
nior, returns for his 63rd cap. 

There is also a new beginning 
for foe former Lions lode Andy 
Reed, who collected the last erf his 
10 Scottish caps against South 
Africa mNovember T994. The 6ft 
7rn Comishman. who switched 


from Bath to Wisps this season, 

vrifl hope to foDowin the foorslcps 

of his dub-mate Chris Sheasby, 
who burst on to the internation- 
al scene for England after a 
dose-season move to Wusps. 

Reed, 27. has recovered from 
a career-threatening back prob- 
lem that kept him out of foe game 
for 14 months. “There was a time 
when I thought I would not play 
at any level again, never mind at 
international level,” he said. 
“But, once I started again, I 
wanted to play at foe highest stan- 
dard. There is still plenty of 
room for improvement, but 1 will 
give it my best shot" 

Dixon, unhappy with the for- 
wards' display in the 29-19 de- 
feat by Australia last month, 
dropped Doddle Weir to bring 
Reed in, and he realises the 
spotlight will be on him today. 
“For foe first time. I'm feeling 
some pressure fcmtllike to think 
I can thrive on it,” Reed said. 
“Italy are by no means mugs." 

Scotland, who win be led for 
foe second time by Gregor 
Townstnd who will be playing in- 
side centre for the first time at 
international level, will be espe- 
cially wary of Alessandro "fron- 
con, Italy's livewire scrum-half 
and foelr threequarter Paolo 
Viccari, who both scored tries for 
Italy against England 

SCOTLAND: R Shephard fM9feasei>: AStongsr 
IHmM. S HreUngi MMsontansj. GTowrnond 
(Northampton. caw). K Logan (Stifling C»: C 
Cbafenara TMdree). B RMpatti (Mdrosol; D 
Hilton (Battu. K MeKondo (Swung Ci. M 
SWM (Northampton). D CnMtt IWaopy. A 
Rood (Wwpai. M Waoaca (GHW. e Pawn; 
(Bah). I Smith IGtoucester). Rw tew w m : D 
Stark MekDMi. R Brikmon (London Scmtfii . 
D PMUraon (Honors TO. 0 DM- iNre/casto-. 
B Stewart (Erinhigi Academicafci. G Ellis 
(CUrrw). 

IULR 1 Partus; N Mans cats, p Vaccari, > 
Ftancwscotn, MorceBo CotHtta: D DankHgiez, 
A Traacon; Masskno cntUHs. C Oriamfl, A 
Castafart, W CtMoUMttn, G Crod. M Gto- 
renofll (capt), 0 Aranda, A Sgorioa. Re- 
ptocamants: A MoncanU. v Goifctti. C 
CtwcsMnatO. G GuhU, F MazzarioL L Mantaii. 
RafsMKDGNKFn. 


Jones angry at 
four-week ban 


Bowring wants to adopt Pontypridd approach 


ANDREW BALDOCK 


Kevin Bowring, the Welsh 
coach, is anxious for a more 
physical approach from his for- 
wards. and he believes foe new 
caps from Pontypridd, Dale 
McIntosh and Mark Rowley, 
can ruffle South Africa by show- 
ing them no respect. 

They may succeed in that but 
it will take an immense team 
effort at Cardiff Arms Park to- 
morrow if Wales are to end their 
dismal record of eight defeats 


and one draw, stretching back 
90 years, against South Africa. 

“Pontypridd players never 
show respect for the opposition 
and always go on the field to 
give tbe other side a torrid 
time." Bowring said. 

Bowling has made five 
changes, one enforced through 
Gareth Thomas’ injury, from 
foe starting line-up outgunned 
in every department by Aus- 
tralia a fortnight ago. 

Despite that defeat, far more 
comprehensive than foe 28-19 
score suggested. Bow ring be- 


lieves' his side are on the right 
track- “People who were out in 
Australia for the two Test 
matches last summer would 
have noticed a definite im- 
provement when we played 
them this time." Bowring 
claimed. 

Bcwing needs sl victory every 
bit as much os foe long-suffering 
Welsh rugby public. Sunday's 
match Is foe 12fo of Bowring's 
reign, which started last Janu- 
ary with a win over Italy, but has 
been unsatisfactory, to say the 
least since then. A Five Nations 


Clever Gregory 


Rugby League 

DAVE HADRELD 

Andy Gregory has named a 
strong Great Britain squad for 
the 12-nation World Nines in 
Australia, aided by a loophole 
that allows Steve Holgate to 
continue to be regarded as a 
Workington Town player. 

Wigan ann ounced the signing 
of the 2-Lyear-old second row 
Iasi w eek, but foe Rugby League 
is withholding his registration 
until Wigan pay Salford foe 
mono they still owe them for 
the transfer of Terry O’Connor. 


If Hulgate was already regis- 
tered with Wigan. Gregory 
would be unable ro select him. 
as there is a limit of one player 
from each dub and Wigan’s 
.Andy RjjtcII will captain foe side. 

The squad, who go to 
Townsville, north Queensland, 
on 31 January for foe three day 
tournament. ’include nine other 
players who featured in Britain's 
recent tour of Papua New 
Guinea, Fiji and New Zealand. 

OREAT BRITAIN SQUAD; A Ferret! Cl DTI. 

S Spruce ftfracortfi. S Naylor Aritod). M Cegmn- 
li>n :0Uan>«.J BentJey 1 M 3 * tw, ASattti (Grsoe 
frjrii . k set** iShefteu >.ai Matte* wrestem 
flats]. 0 Betti Ajcwaxj vamps'. K Comting- 
h«e (St HAe*r,i. P Sci fl ttiurpa (Wamrafoo., 
A Money (Leett.. S Hotgmo (WotWngtor.i. 
T ToSeK i Lonooni. 


Cannock to try again 


Hockey 


BILL COLWILL 

The Premier League leaders. 
Cannock, have an early oppor- 
tunity to make up for lid week s 
failure to beat Guildford before 
the National League heads for 
winter hibernation when they 
play the same sidu this weekend 
in one of four games pn.st- 
poned from 24 November. 

Cannock, who only drew at 
Guildford last week and would 
have lost if cither Martin Samp- 
son or David Mathews hud been 


more confident in late break- 
aways, will welcome the return 
from suspension of their captain, 
Kalbir Tukhcr. who should 
strengthen a midfield which 
lacked conviction last Sunday. 

Teddington. still without 
Great Briiain’s Olympic captain. 
Jason Lasleu, upset second 
placed Southgate last week- 
end. Southgate will be pleased 
that Army Major Peter Boxcll 
U back from the Eaildands and 
able to fine up at sweeper in 
place of their player-coach, 
James Dmhic. who dislocated 
a shoulder in that game. 


QUOTES OF 
THE WEEK 

■ Given the right car and 
the right tacking nothing is 
impossible. Nigel Mansell 
believes his comeback to 
Formula One racing could 
lead to the world title next 
year. 

■ Watching City is foe 
best laxative in the land. 
Phil Neal, Manchester 
City's caretaker manager. 

■ l turned down Mike 
Hyson], without even both- 
ering to ask how much mon- 
ey they were prepared to pay 
me. Emanuel Steward, 
Lennox Lewis’s trainer, who 
rejected the former world 
heaiywejght champion's ap- 
proach to be his trainer. 

■ I just can’t believe some 
of the reaction to a couple 
of early tour defeats. We 
have been acclimatising, 
but the doom-and-gloom 
merchants have been get- 
ting into us already. England 
cricket captain, Mike 
Atherton, after his side fi- 
nally won a match m Zim- 
babwe, against 
Matabeleland. 

I The spint here is fantastic 
and I'm not going to let an 
outburst spoil it George 
Graham, foe Leeds man- 
ager, after Tony Yeboah 
showed his frustration at 
being left out of foe team. 


win over France which avoided 
another championship white- 
wash, was the highlight, but the 
two other successes came 
against Italy again and an under- 
strengih Barbarians. 

The Springboks are going for 
a fifth successive Test win after 
a brace of 2-0 series triumphs 
over Argentina and France 
since New Zealand beat them 
on home soil earlier this year. 

Since Wales last won the 
Triple Crown in 1988 they have 
lost 20 of their last 36 home 
gomes, and they have not 


Football 

Motcties not on pools coupons: 3.0 unless 
stated 

FA CMOSBOta VASE third fount BTVC.V to* 
Law: Soufl StnakSvBeWSnglon Tenws: LOUh 
v Whitby: Dunston FB v Halier OW Bcw Trfltey 
WaBter u TraRom (1.301; HaCam v North Fam- 
ily. Oflwsta»»igi v Poutwn vyjovi t ok 
O ssett AK*on « Nmvflcn. vauwuA GM v Moss- 
to>; Ceiftne » Outturn iL30j; ttjcfcrtd v New- 
castle Town: Wooriwt*; v Hafcraad: Hmdiey 
Atfdctr w Stamteinl; rJoriCy v Coyjnhoe »1.30»; 
Staking v BiK&NRIC Bartmg v Uutdcn; 

Ntwmood y Harter,* Hstcn , Metropolitan Po- 
lice; Srewro & Uoych Cortw * Soumeno 
Manor: CoSA Ron & Ronifanl v Bramree: *&- 
bech i Das; Concord ftwffrs v Greerewcn Bor- 
ough: Aflesev * BoMmeie St Michaels: Burgess 
HA v Bemonort Heath Hartaauins, Boc&k&v v 
Tauflon: UargmsfeM v Chippenham: Tnorton 
v Peaceharen & Totscombe: Tow rjtd v 

Rearing Town U JOc Burnham v Wtmstabte; 
Hemp flay * SDtosn; Bansreacl » Taro: TTetctv 

am v Wmbome. 
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fc*fc Stares vEUmrii: vewn i Hevhra^e. Final 
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Sou-ttaH. 
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beaten a southern hemisphere 
nation during that period. 

Much will be expected from 
foe Welsh midfield of Jonathan 
Davies, Scott Gibbs and Allan 
Bateman, who a year ago were 
playing for Wales in foe Rugby 
League World Cup, but it is up 
front where their hopes stand 
or fall. 

South Africa may have sent 
10 players surplus to require- 
ments home early, and they 
could well be fatigued, but foe 
likes of Andre Joubert and 
Joost van der Westhuizen, plus 


a hard-edged pack, makes them 
comfortable favourites. 

WALES: n jonUm (PontyprxkJ); I Bon 
(UaneOi), A Bateman (Richmond), S GU» 
(Swansea). D James (Bndeend): J Davies 
ICanJffl). R Hmriey (Cart Iff): C Leader 
(Swansea), J tfaaUhrays (Cardffl. capo. D 
Young (Carriff). G Ueweflyn (Hartequmsi, H 
Rm*W tptxiffixkMj, D McHoah (RinqfnSd). 
S WBiaiiis (Naath), C Chanta (Swansea). 
Rcplacemeiits: L Darias (Cantf). ATtmnaa 
(Sttanaea), P John (PoWypprifl. HTlmmaa 
(Bath). L Mnstoe ICarrifI). G JaaMns 
(Swansea). 

SOUTH AFRICA: A Jcutwt; J Smtri. J Mul- 
der, H La Roux, J Otfvten H Horttoaa. J van 
der westhriaan: o Theron, J Deflon. A Gar- 
vey. K Mesa. M Andrews, R Krufff.GTaich- 
iiot lesoO, A Vtaflar. RepMceniento: KPun 
A Snyman, W FyMe. F van Haerdan. T van der 
Unde, H Tramp. 

Referae: S Lander (EitfancD. 


Marie Jones, Ebbw Vale's for- 
mer rugby league forward, has 
received a four-week suspension 
after being sent off for punch- 
ing. The club’s officials are 
planning an appeal as Jones will 
miss important league games 
against Dunvant, Newbridge 
and Bridgend. 

The Swansea prop Stuart 
Evans, dismissed after fighting 
wifo Jones in a club match last 
month, is still waiting to hear his 
fate. 

“It is rough justice. A pro- 
fessional footballer gets a one- 
match ban, but we are dishing 
out foe same 30 days as when 
rugby was an amateur sport," 
Vale's chairman, MaJcolm 
Shepherd, said. “We are not go- 
ing to take this lying down. It's 
crazy that a professional sports- 
man still has to answer to am- 
ateur rules, and has to obey 
masters of an amateur game.” 

Jones, who joined We from 
Whrrington earlier rhis season, 
was punished by the Welsh 
Rugby Union’s disciplinary 
committee. He won 14 in- 
ternational caps before joining 
the league ranks. 


■ Scotland cruised to foeir 
second successive victory over 
Italy at under-21 level at In- 
verieifo yesterday afternoon. 
Two tries each from the Edin- 
burgh Academicals wing Dan- 
ny Bull and the West of 
Scotland centre Alan Bulloch, 
plus 16 points from the boot of 
He riot’s stand-off Gordon Ross, 
helped foe Scots to an easy vic- 
tory. Scotland's next game ut 
this level is against Whies in Ed- 
inburgh on 17 January. 


TODAY’S 

NUMBER 


WEEKEND FIXTURE GUIDE 




Sunon CctfftcM v Redttch; VS 
Southern MMok fettey v Mam CW 
v BucJw&tam Town: DoiTttfd v TtawmC Ftahar 
Atntete v St Leonards Sumcroft Float * 
Coenoew.FcxtaQBenRowvFaieliOTHBW- 
pon UN V VWrey. Tonbnc® v Yana: Mbteriomie 
• OwdotK Weston-super-Mare v TruiWndgtr; 
Weymouth v Erth 4 BoMdew. 

NORTHERN COUNRES EAST LEAGUE Premier 
OMrioa: Denny « Armttwrpo; GtasHKMhWn 
v Helper Hatfield Mam » AshfcJd: Lneisedgo v 
«rx*t ftflmnng v Matty; Thacidfiy v Seliy; tan- 
tetraa v ossen Tomt . 

WM8T0NLBAD KBHT LEAGUE FbrM DMUoie 
B eriNoh a mviaiatheCTCiartartbieyvOay; Favor- 
spam V Fofaesnmo: Thamesmoatl vHyttW H»i- 
MOffVteBvtor^re: wodwriivSMeQom. 
UHLSPOTT UNITED COUNRES LEASUE Pro. 
otter Dhrialou: Bourne v UMkn^xMOtriv Oe&- 
bomugh v St Pteots EyrteSiuy v NbmxxiPB0v^ 
Mrfl5pon*v Boston Town; Hoboorii v HOmp- 

Ston: Limg Suriby v SUIMj: Rxkxi v Norttiaiv*- 
mn Spencff: Wootfcn v Mvrtoes B tac te mrw. 
UNUET SUSSEX COUNTY LEAGUE FhStDM- 
■hxE Hriishain v Oskvreod: Horeham INCA v 
EKSnino town: ftrfwn»Lanewy Spoils; Fon- 
to to v Saurian; Rifener v SouOiwch: Sefcey 

v Three BndgeK wntotewh * AnnW; iritn 
CTHam lea££ Cu> mod mmd: HassocW v Me 
OaK Writ v Ciucneanor. 

SCREWnX DHtKT LEAGUE PMiBor DtuMon: 
Badml v CluttJ; Btotogon v Bftstol Manor 
FamnBarrtjtaotovWesthiiy; EfinorevBfl^on: 
lomnglon 1 0ris Doan. Lea Ph**n Cus> Sec- 
odd retotd; FWton v Bchop Sunon; EMeford 
vfcrem. 

NORTH WEST COUNTIES LEAGUE FTr*t DfW- 
■ioreBtadmoolRoicavMina Rood: Qttnree 
i Atheroxi Cotnaes Daiwen v Si Helens: Eflat- 
«ood Hantoy v fcnrth; wasgw v Qtaddetm 
GXEsap v Buracougi; Prescot v Bootle; Sritan) 
vRossendrie. 

JEWS0N WESBQC LEAGUE: Lftimgm v Rom- 
wr. Aixtaw v Comb Soons BAT Sports v 
DnKhuedu East v«s v BrecMntHASC 
GtKpofl BoronJi vIXMinon; PewvfieMvTot- 
inn; ftrtmwiJTi RN * Bownonouth; Rjdo Spans 
v Aaostrucuex VAiaeiLjich v EKfegt. 
jewSON EASTERN LEAGUE WBrelofDMriore 
Oacton * March: Great Y*moutti v Fowstotre; 
HarieiEJi v Fatennam: HanMch & Partujgton v 
Wdfliova: Urerotoft v 6 tny Toon; Neuimhot v 
Gfflteaon: Soham v Sudbury inm; storenw- 
h etvSu awy Wandc***; Wotion v ripvm. 
KIERUHK EXPRESS MIDLAND UUAHCE; 
BKMMti v SwvhwUL Halesowen Harnere v B»- 
iwD: hnypomey Vcufla v WdtadvTl; Oldbury v 
Butanao; Prfca v W«t Mriand Ppkoc Pwafwe 
vSBBenretttoceaaarvadnri: strata! aRushM 
OliriVto 

FEOOMJroN BREWERY NOR1TSRN LEAGUE 
First Division: Bttngham Syrtihena vGkxjIc 
C heMer^o-Snm vE«Banam nod Sa; consort 
v Mutton: Ourtiaoi v Taw Lnv: WTVUftarn v 
Stockton. 

PRESS & MURNAL HtBHLANO LEAGUE: 
Budae Thfepe v Rarefl)uy}c Demtrwie vCao 
Rangyn: Fort msarn v north; UiHremouth v 


Foiree Meehwocs; Potortwad v Ctachnocud- 
dtn: Rothos v Brora Rangon; Mck Academy 
v Nam County. 

HARP LMSSl NATIONAL LEAGUE OF IRELAND 
Premier DMctott: Ffevi Harps v Cork Qqr 
(7 J 0 h Stga Anns v a Patndft AtNotc {TM. 
PONTHS LEAGUE Premier EXvMocc Man- 
chester Utd v Derby ( 2 . 0 ) (at BJffilana. Buryi. 

Rngby Union 

2.30 unless sated 

SAVE A PROSPER INTERNATIONAL 

BnStaml » Argentina ( 3 . 0 ) 

(or Twickenham) 

INTERNATIONAL MATCH 

Scotland v tarty 

Cat MunaySett). 

TOW MATCH: EmergngWetas v South AMca 
A (at Swansea]. 

REPRESENTATIVE MATCH: Welsh Pre»- 
denrs Under -21 v Natal Under -21 ( 1 . 0 ) (at 
Swansea) 

ROYAL AND SUN ALLIANCE COLTS COUN- 
TTFWAl: East Mttand CWs v Kent OoflatLO) 
IttTwctaBPtarrt. 

SWALEC CUP Rftt round: Aberewn v 
vwranorWK BeflwasvAbercynon: Bariwood 
v HHwaun; Cross Keys v TarwrefaJ: FaBrtbal 
vNarberth; Ketod^vCsrmarvienCittis; Uan- 
rixery v Brrchgpove; Uamrtsant v Dinas 
Powys; MWHMvAberertm; Mountain Asti 
v Qflach G«S; 7 tewa 8 t^ Erntyn v ffeoluen; 

Raneoed v aynneath; Pot^aie y TredegBr 
RoniycynuTia'vAttBrnvenny; PmtypooivDoi- 
geiau; Pyle vCDrmanman Aos Rhymney vAm- 
manftjrt £. 0 j; Wales Mice v 

Bonymjen: WMano v BuAh Weds. 
INSURANCE CaRKXUllQN HUSH LEAGUE 
Flret KvMair. BMctmck Cofiege v OWYHee- 
tey DuflGAnnon v Balymena; tnsaontans v St 
Mary's (WKga: OU Brriredere v Young Mun 
star Otd Cretont v Lansdowne; Shanrwn v 
Corn CortStHubon; Tereraj^ Col v Ganycrew 
Saeond DfeMoa Becbva Raters v NlFC; 
DLSP v Dotptm; Deny v Montarawn: Makne 
v Oontarfl Sunday's Mel v SLemeo; ucc v 
HtgWHd; wensemK v Creystones. 

COWiy CHAMPIONSHIP South Pool 0 *« 
Surer v Ohtmfctttre ( 2 - 15 ) (fit Imber Couth, 
South Pool Two; Devun v Mbdtsser (atBWe- 

tortD; SOrtMTSa v BucMnehamNUa a U) (at 
BrtUBNWr), South Pori Three: Eastvn Own- 
buv Dorset & VWttlatBraWree): Hamoawo 
v Bavshko CLia W BBMigNnktt.SaiiO) Pool 
Four: CmAoa v Gtoucesttrshni (at Re- 
ttnjth); Sussa v Kant (2.15) (a WtotHng). 
North Pool One: East Mutants v LarvadrTC 
(at Baftwn: leteaerertro v CuntMa (at Sta- 
ton). North Pool Two: Notts, LJnce & Derw 
v Cheshire (at Newark): Wamtcfcshlre v 
Normumbertand (3.0) (at Rugtyi- North Pool 
Raw Nartn MktoidB v VenaMre (at Stour- 
unoae); Swflortsmre V Ouftam (at Buionj. 


ANGUHNELSH CUP Pool 28: Omofi v New- 
oort£ 2 . 0 ). 

CLW MATCHES: Aspatrla v Penrith; Bath it 
Wstatiefct (4-0); BratftwJ & Bingjay v Hano- 
^tB(Z15):CamOerteyvBaar^sBke:Coracr- 
pwu r Aberdeen GSFP (11.0): GHK v 
Kumamock 111X0; GtssgM Acads v Gonto- 
rtans ill-O!; Granemoum v aiOl: 
Haddngm vDu*enr*ne ( 1 UJ); Leeds v Not- 
tnifjiam (3J); London Insh v London Scm- 
bsn ( 12 - 0 ); Norm RBbtesdsfe v WharfeOate 
0.15)1 Plymouth vTaquav: Preston Gcasshap- 
pem v HuB tartans (2.15): ReatBna v Htmley 
(2.15): Rtahmond v London Metsfi m_30); 
Sandal v MMrieshrough 12 J5): Shefflektv 
Matey; Sdrtins County v Ayr ( 11 . 0 )-. vale oS 
Luis v Fytde; Watal v Stohe Waterloo v Bor- 
eu^vnuii; Westor-super-Mara v Taunton 
11230); Worcester v Spartans; v Htoi 

Wyoombe; Menhyr v Oartrtr. 

Hockay 

NATIONAL LEM tSE Premier. EasLGrmAMd 
V Homskw (130): southern v Toocsngton ( 
TSJCjPw*. DMstan: Edgbaaon v crostw 
ti-30): Stamper » Bewren a.0). 

NASTRO AZZURRO South Preedan AsWord 
v Tunbrldfp Weds; Bechonham v Chtcheeer 
Bournemouth v Ramgartre; Fareham v Writ- 
Ingiam; Gore Ooun v Old iMwoftema; Hamp- 
nead & Westminster v High Wycombe; 
Matdentusad v Anchonans Otd Kngmmiert, y 
SpontffiftmiTOTJvlwldnpwiiawatoytMiTw 


tnzNDDLANDPremlertBiossomiirtdvUugh- 

bom^t Students: Coventry & Norm Warwick 
v BHmteh; Hamnton-in-Anien v North Notts; 
Hw(X»nevN(mmeHm:Otonav^WwuBk 


NOimt First DMstwu Ban RhyOdng v SwaJ- 
wo 8 : Chester v Norm, Formby v Ramurhtic 
Weston v Rmperley; ShrifiriO Banfigrs y 
Souhpon; SpringWii * HarTOgate. 

EAST MOOOR SUPBI LEAGUE (AldMham 
School 1230-S.Ok St Aibans. Ford Owtton, 
ChalmsI anLBlueha rts. SpaWt^,0M lougwp- 
runs A Redbridge A itonL 
WOJMBTS EAST Premier; Carrt)itd 0 iCltyvWei- 
wyn Garden cny; HaAcsttn Maffres v ajrySr 
EtbrMKS; ipswteh vBadeyneatn; Sevonorits v 
Ashford. 

WOMEN'S SOUTH first DtvMiOre (Sty erf 
fivemcuhvOutoKh; Horsram v W inenegar. 
Southamfion v HampMead 4 W n Mmtn Me r; 
Windimore Ifl v Tube Hit Worthing v Raad- 

Basketball 

BUDWElSCft LEAGUE Thanes VaUey Tlgan 
v Manchester Giants (ft jO); Burin’s Worthing 
Beats v LEkastar ffldars (ftOi. 

7-UP TROPHY: Hemet 4 Watford Royals v 
Leopards (FJO). 


The yards that a lob by Wigan 
Athletic's Matt Carracher trav- 
elled before dropping over the 
head of the Scarborough 
keeper in a reserve football 
match at Springfield Park 
this week. Only 100 fans 
witnessed the goal. 


Ice bockey 

PREMER LEAGUE: Kingston Kawta v Meu 
way Bears (6.301: Slough Jots v Gunotont 
Rames I6J30i: Teton) Tigers v Swivion 
teeLdrtJs (7 JO). 

Other sports 

BOXING: Vacant Bnbsti n^n-mirifiewwrtir a- 
B« R Rnodes (SJwlfiekfl v P Jones- (Shettold) 
wcant BrtiiEh cnisenye^ht ode: J Netson 
)9ie(Geid) v D Andnas (HacUrey) (Ronds Frife 
Sports Centre. StteffleUT. 

TOMORROW 

FbofbaU 

HARP LAGER NATIONAL LEAGUE OF IRE- 
LAI® Premier DMsioa: Bohemuns v Bray 
wandemra (3.15); Shamrodt Rovers v Derry 
Crty (3 J5): Untiwrsny Coueg e Dublin v Sue) 
bourne (3.151. 

Rugby Uirioo 

(3.0 unlesa stated! 

MEtoMIONALMAimwtfe&vSouinAfiKa 

i at CardrtT Arms Part), 
rawwiracup Rrent. rant: R«ayn pm 

BWffiS— ~ 

Hockey 

WTIONAL LEAGUE PWatert Carvudt yQdu- 
l»d 12flv. Howstt V Sumnon liiSi. fw^dI. 
■tokw Dcwfiffir* rU QJJ\: Sheffioid v tom 

Basketball 

WtDWQSB* LEAGUE: Newcastfe Eaflfe v 
D«^aonirM5.30): Extde Loocton y 
SnetBeld Srwte (7.35). 

Bdlets ftrmtnflam 
v Hemet & Watttm toyafa (7.0). 


Ice hockey 


dontoaLortbi 
leaoj; Safhul Blaze v Peterborough 

V NeV " 

Other sports 

BADMINTON: Ftrendj PrtMdmt Grand £ 43 — 
(WrWtam. Lancauvre). 5-am 
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Dettori story 


finds the 


going good 


Only those who have pitched 
their tent in close proximity to 
a Shining Path guerrilla en- 
campment recently will be un- 
aware that Frankie Dettori’s 
autobiography is on the shelves. 

If there is "a television pro- 
gramme that docs not feature 
either Jill Dando or racing's 
laughing boy at the moment it 
must be on just after the milk- 
man has risen. Dettori’s ubiq- 
uity (he has appeared on Top Of 
Tlin Pops, The Big Breakfast, 
Smillie’s People and Clive An- 
derson AU Talk among others) 
is explained by the publication 
of his life work to the age of 25. 

This book was to have fol- 
lowed the format of those reli- 
ably terrible turf dirges and 
charted the path of a personal- 
ity over a season's span. However, 
when Dettori was ejected by 
Shawanni at Newbury in June it 
new have hurt his elbow but it did 
no harm to A Tear In The Life Of 
Frankie Dettori (Heinemann, 
£15.99) as the Italian was forced 
to investigate ocher areas. Thus 
we get a flavour of the teenag- 
er's spartan early days in New- 
market, though there is less 
discission about another taste, 
for narcotics, which an immature 
Dettori sampled in 1992. 

The main criticism of the 
book, as it is with most turf bi- 
ographies, is that there is a no- 
mad's attitude to dwelling when 
it comes to reflection on mis- 
demeanours and mistakes, Nev- 



Richard Ecfrnondson 

examines the latest 
literary offerings from 
jockeys, journalists 
and bookmakers 


ertheless, given the popularity 
of the named author (who 
claims the book is just about all 
his own work) there is much to 
believe in the assertion of Det- 
tori's management that the 
book is going well. 

Michael Krnane has, on the 
other hand, had a relatively bar- 
ren season leading up to ms au- 
thorised biography. Nevertheless, 
Michael dower has done wen to 

get a book out of a jockey who 
speaks as frequenfy as Pinocchio 
before Gepetto got his chisel out 

Mick Kinanc Big Race King 
(Mainstream, £15.99) concerns 
a man who has reached the 
same heights as Dettori without 
a trace of the same level of en- 
joyment. The most compelling 
sections of this effort come 


when Kinane analyses his own 
character and manner. The 
jockey damns himself from his 
own mouth and occasionally 
sounds like the sort of bloke 
with whom you would not like 
to survive a shipwreck. 

Timing has also been of the 
essence with David Ashforth, 
whose Hitting The 2&s/(HeadZo)e, 
£14.99) is available just after the 
author’s deserved recognition 
as the raring writer of the year. 
This book is vaguely autobio- 
graphical and probably sharply 
distressing for the writer’s fam- 
ily. Ashforth revels in his role as 
one of Britain’s most serious un- 
professional punters. 

The sketches he provides are 
well-observed and, most im- 
portantly. in a sport that churns 
out enough romantic jtmk to fill 
Becher’s Brook, they are real. 
It is quite simply the best rac- 
ing book for some time. 

Christinas is also the time 
when Graham Sharpe. William 
Hill’s media relations manager, 
churns out one of his compila- 
tion books. Mis Sharpe must get 
very annoyed with all those 
divers of paper left behind the 
settee all year as hubby snips 
items that tickle him from the 
national press. Odds, Sods And 
Racing Certs (Robson Books, 
£14.95) has been done before, 
but it does possess the single 
greatest attribute this - writer 
can think of. I'm in iL 



P> 
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Varying accounts of the life of Jacques the lad 


Jacques VDleneuve’s dramatic 
impact on Formula One is 
about to be reflected in a race 
for book buyers. The in-house, 
glossy, lavishly illustrated of- 
fering is out of the pits ahead 
of the publication that has got 
the driver’s camp hot under the 
collar. The New ViUemuve by 
Tim Collings (Bloomsbury). 

While Codings endeavours 
to reveal the “warts and alT sto- 
ry of Jacques the lad, WZfeneuue: 
My First Season In Formula One 


(Collins Willow, £20) written for 
the Canadian driver by Gerald 


the Canadian driver by Gerald 
Donaldson, charts a safer 
course.'Vace by race to second 
place in the wddd championship 


behind his Willi ams- Renault 
team-mate, Damon HID. 

Villeneuve represents the new 
generation in Formula One, a 
cavalier, unceremonious indi- 
vidual intent on conveying that 
veiy image. “T prefer people who 
are genuine and 1 try to be that 
myself,” he says. "I wouldn’t like 
to feel I was obliged to ccrafonn." 

The 25-year-old former In- 
dyCar champion has been en- 
thusiastically embraced by so me 
of theyounttr oand prix. dri- 
vers. David CjuTthard nas wel- 
comed him as a breath of fresh 
air, saymg even Michael Scha- 
ma cher has 'been charmed and 
influenced by him. 


Derick Alisop casts a critical eye 
over the best motor racing books 


There b Ettte doubt vnieneuve 
has earned Schumacher’s re- 
spect His combative style was 
spectacularly characterised by 
the manoeuvre w hich took him 
round and past the German's ftr- 
rari in Portugal. Wleneuve had 
suggested to his crew he might 
employ the oval-style tactic, and 
was quickly on the radio to ted 
them: “You see, it worked!” 

The respect between Vfl- 
Jeueuve and Schumacheris mu- 
tual. “While some drive rstentf 
to get flustered and make mis- 


takes in dose encounters, oth- 
ers, like Michael Schumacher, 
know exactly what they are do- 
ing,” Vflleneave says. No direct 
comparison with Hill and, in- 
deed, VDleoeuve congratulates 
the Englishman on he “de- 
served” titk success and portrays 
an emeOent working relationship. 
And yecyou are left wondering. 

Another CaiJtiRJ^e for For- 

mula OneY^razy Gang is Ed- 
die hraneand) with help from 
• MataicSy RdfiflKM? the Ulster- 
man recounts his first season 


with Ferrari, as well as earlier 
days, in Green Races' Red 
(Collins Widow, £14.99). ' 
Indue, too, can give die im- 
pression he works at being “nat- 
uraF. And, in common with other 
monbrisofthegan^bedoesnot 
bavea particularly high rqprd for 
HflL He is critical of the way Hid 

handlw l thffTtt-fatprt npgr tfigfi rwiR 

for a new contract' with WBBams, 
and agrees with those who feel he 
is no match fir Schumacher. ‘No- 
body in equal equipment could 
beat Schumacher. TThejffa&'.'a:, 


her - . Irvine has taken a pragmatic 
led approach to life as Scmtmadier’s 
No 2. He accepts it, just as he ao-. 
in- cepts his ream-mate’s p re- 
ar- eminence. If, however, the 
jer Wjffiams is still beyond reach gfet 
nt season and Heinz-HaraTd Ffln- 
Ebr tzen handles die pressure, Irvine 
M believes Fr en tzen “will walk it”, 
ns In/mhe. The Luck Of The Irish 

ns, (PatridcStepber^ £9.99), Adam 
he Oxq3er,10qeCbllii%^devcdopsfaBS 
Jo- own pktme without direct asas- 
rid taocefram the driver concerned, 
ilia*, Derick - Allsop’s book, 
ke y MkhadSchwnadter theRmruda 

Kb&KSew ■- . **■» 


couple qfdriyers who ^itfiadSclwmacha: theRmuda 

him on m slightly supeHoreais . (Ebury Press, 
but, even then, I don’t thiiiklDfe . „£17 *99),' wfll be reviewed in 
moo is the man ” _ ” . \\ next Monday’s sports section. 




Summer 

jumping 

'ridiculous’ 


HYPERION 

TOO Si^ier Chappy 730 Arapi 8 jOO Souperffcfal 
a 30 High Pramton 900 PstosMn 9 l 30 Gadfla 


Josh Gifford blamed summer 
jumping and moderate taring 
for the plethora of small fields 
after saddling Yorkshire Gale to 
win a two-horse race at Chel- 


eep 



tenham yesterday. Gifford said 
fields will not improve while the 
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While it's true that the new American 
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fields will not improve while the 
raring programme, which now 
includes summer jumping, 
cateis for moderate horses. 

. He said: “These races cut up 
because there are not enough 
good horses to go round and 
never will be while the powers- 
that-be look after moderate 
horses. If they stopped summer 
jumping, it would help racing in 
the autumn. Even in the days of 
Aride there were three- or four- 
runner races, but the public 
came to watch because there 
were good horses to see. 

"I’ve got Major Summit but 
nowhere to run him. He must ei- 
ther lake era the big boys, which 
he is not ready for, or cany top 
weight in a handicap. There are 
not enough races to educate nice 
young quality horses. There are 
more horses than ever, but they 
are bad ones. My moderate 
horses have won more times this 
year because I can’t find races 
for the better ones.” 

And he added: "Summer 
jumping is the most ridiculous 
thing to have happened to rac- 
ing and, as for all-weather rac- 
ing, who wants it? The jockeys 
cover their faces with masks but 
what about the poor old hors- 
es who have to suck in all tire 
dirt and sand?” 


GOING; SUnxtsrd- 

STAIXg: 7 TA lmfif-Mtsble; re* -Inside. 

MAW ADVANTAGE: high bran W to lm AL 

■ FIhresjixt, left-hand, oosl course. 

■ Coarse bwnb td town cm A 440 . Wojvertampton station one 
mile any. ADMISSION: CJnb £ 15 ; TwterasDs tt (OAP men- 
ben of Diamond Qnb 14 ); Vlmriag IMubK S 2 UM bidxEng 
enoraitoe and noL CAK PAU: 6 ee. 

BUNKBXED FBOT TIME: Sec The MIm C 9 . 30 ). 
WINNEES IN LAST SEVEN DAIS: None. 

LONG DISTANCE SUNNEBSe Fomtr QUO) am 1 SI miles 
tyj J OTteffl ftom Sfcefam Wood End. Cambria. . 


9 mSfBA S0UPBVKMLCin(CD)NanMer592 Ita H dUht 10 V 

10 OSSD DWWM flREBi 019J J CUbnan 5 9 <J TSpnSaiS 

11 600004 CWntBEIUA0(19)RHdhdwBd 78l3__Fljneb(3}32 

12 330606 m«nr(mnDCMpnanS812 G MlMkl l 

13 224400 DB0080nr(iniqmPEHw6810MnivBBnd(7)« 

-UdKM- 

BB»G:M HortYarMber.SlQiimChack. S-lUnl Ov. I* 

7-1 Owft fafhr. HThesbe Ms», U 1 mbsw 


l-fnn) MEASURE MATOEN STAKE (CLASS D) 
\J~~\gAp 0 Q added ZVOlmlOOyds 

1 90 BMMCIH«DS*l( 8 qsMkm 90 DWW 4 U 

2 o BBnmcpn D Mam 90 . tl— i—a 

3 KXMB UIUMJUMItB9BHmm90 ; D|»1D 

4 00 BEBM.MST{14RHaMad90 Fl*w*P}2 

5 300344 JHai»UDP8»JHBa«n90 SVMbmttS 

6 ■ NO MORE name NMUr 90 IStKfcl 

T 3 aOTOSfWer TOR Hannon 90 RftNomlS 

8 5 DOUBt£OSSra4UjDliBlon89 ItatatB 

9 aUWB) 5 rlWtIfcMtt» 9 — . 6 iMMI» 

10 JUTMMaSIWMl89 Jly B» u w»(7) 7 

11 00 JMCN»IBBICH06JCBah89 C Rotter £2 

12 0084 MNrBttE01RfMn89 OmfllHI 

13 322 aUFBBBlEOT WMJW saa Esons trSBnwB 

8 EITWGBllr 4 GBteVMCMCs, 7 - 2 Sw* ( 9 da,S-lJack 1 IoilJd, 91 M- 

l. " * - — - - — - ■ — 


1 006051 

2 204103 

3 

4 322032 

5 654224 

6 056306 

7 0*3520 

8 121-050 

9 006245 

10 046606 

11 201010 

12 050030 

13 000000 


BENTLEY JENNISON HANDICAP (CLASS 
D) £ 4,000 added Im If 79 yds 
coBtEmssw{i 9 iqKca(wi 5 iooj>Mai*gN 2 B 
SUHasmiWp 9 (Cq N Co»«ttp 5 9 SU Q *>4 

HKH PGaWH [ 43 ) (CJ R fatwr 999 MHmE 

Bamoo (S) teq Ms N MBCaley 7 9 5 Tl^s 10 

LOVEmBKIJONS ( 17 Q KT(Nar 49 4 KBWdw 8 ^ 

NORTOf&P 8 ?Jftwcc 59 4 HNVhm 7 

rnCMB MM ( 87 ) m B Uo&n 5 9 3 _ S Sstetas 11 

ROOD MUSIC ( 52 ) M MbNw 59 1 F Norton 8 

EBUSnE POMB (B) <CQ) G B 8 M 7 5 9 1 1 NwlOB IS) 3 
W 0 RUMDE BSE [U« P 9 1 CBRfM 3 9 0 — D BtOM 9 
SMMt (DS 4 ) (?) (CD) D Jonw 6 8 1 LS VIHtartl 

D&UW( 4 flWTunw 48 U T Sputa 13 

lESPORTimnDIUiOK 3811 DSMN 412 

_ 13 _ 

ngh Prantan. 4-1 CedszUPaaagn. 8-1 North RmT, 7-1 
Rtei.lO-lBa«Ico,lmiw 4 Bnw, 17 1 WoAtarteDik. 


1 7 On I WINTER'S TALE STAKES (CLASS D) 
L£~rJ £4>000 added ZVO 7f 

1 53U 4BV1(ZgS>-MaAPngg:90- aPMBMUl 

2 2332S0 noraomUONISMRUMwtSO FLjndbP] 5 

3 406063 ROMOHiR NKEOIY (2SJ EltanOO— — SS k4ks4 

4 633 TB«auUS{433(gCThcc*»90. IQMnaS 

5 2S62Q J0»U»{«<q9ntamr811 T Spain, 2 

6 000 snPEOFgotOtT SgJHay oBSll- smtaedbB 

BOnwa:£44rapt. 82 MBaBOkm, 7-a aWitemr , 9-1 Nomom Mr 
Meaev, test tote, U-l GUM el Grid 


rgTvfl PUrvmE catering selling stakes 

L™rJ (CLASS G) ESflOO added lm Bf lfiSyds 

1 600003 FORZUltU) Ji01W497 „D Jewett [71 4 

2 501001 reroSRWCM)?3))Jn9We49 7 UWffmaB 

3 QMIODOO IWPSiGO(22) JCdna,593 V9Mtay3 

4 040206 ZBBA(4S)M«NMacaJay492. to temn (7) 9 

5 001-00 BUHHMG COSTtm R R*Cod(68 12 OIRg(i2 

6 025020 IMSE0FGMW[ISJBAMnB581Z-C^ C Buctsr 5 

7 005000 SU.IBE(133)(C)PBMen3810^ AMcGtaml 

8 0 STAR OF LiNMNA [1^ T Orm 3 8 5 C*Mb(7)B 

9 4 SUauDMCBI(lQPEm3B5 SSnkn7 

BEmNft T 4 PMM, 7-2 Poaafc ,»2 State Dm, 54 Ron OTGteno. 
8-1 StS Here, 10-1 Zdba. 16-1 Mptafe 40-1 oMtea 


>nn) AS YOU UCE IT HANDICAP (CLASS E) 
£3^00 added 6f 

520034 O(BBffiO04»ClSmDCl»pnStj51OaACOta*l2 

000504 UHBSICr 09) ram A 6*75912 J>Rnberta(^4 

010032 QUEBCSCW»(2RI4*JCwse3gil_0lteW(5I3a 
100342 JWrsymf9«WOIfn5raRHa(tasl09B_BDiOiWteB 

530033 1HEffiEMAflC(15)SBmeng396 SDWmTB 

a^aor wnBwrouKDH*tate496 ssrent 

ffiOOOO BOHYdS) ram 66^396 HPntanil 

540504 oBcra«tppir[i)6a90ataBB,596 — i«*d3b 


oqni C«VEJY OF ERRORS HANDICAP (CLASS 
L— — — J E) £3j000 added lm 4f~ 

1 001411 »ANHJLCll)(D>Watey41D0_^— BDuteted 10B 

2 004112 MUMMimre(renWBttura59]3-JgreMnb(7)4 

3 106001 SE7HEnSHKM(B9D«Wsm7912 Jan RefaSB 

4 4(0236 04BDS |0SH) (7) MHtSVMtor'5911 SmtMrtb7 

5 904462 MUMUnNt(42}((9){BqASMlK7910JSpn*eU 

6 0600*5 MT}El40MEirp3)(CI99lkNntaad7B10f IpnebraB 

7 060 f*BSEmKMtt»CtaK48r SSwcta.2 

8 050056 BADGE (7) 400*586 

9 0-20204 UWBnERDBJAp9|(BF)MFGc<ta384_Clbnter5 

10 004 C0NWT (19) SVMans3S4- AWOoneS 

11 1060U3 msPB3JUBoapZJBa*s382 IQntoBV 

12 0*5460 CWnUEBKtaE (S3) (09 lCanpbtf68 2„DBttil2 

____ -IZOeetered- 

BETIMfcT-2 Setlhe MMoa.t-lWflniDreeef, 7-1 lied 

MKaat. 8-1 ObehM, 10-1 talbe Moony, CtaritaNBbee, 12-1 QOiere 


RACING RESULTS 



IT* 1 ' ~ ^Tvi 


w rrre*T~f+rr7 Ff Trm 
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Fab Five: Muhammad Afi meets the Beatles in Miami in February 1364. Afi was preparing for his fight against Sonny Liston. The Beatles had just appeared on the Ed SuWvan 
Show for the first time. The photograph, by UPl/Bettmann is taken from Muhammad AE: In Perspective by Thomas Hausei; published I by Coflins, £14.99 y 
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sport 


Mountbrowne has luck on his side 


Ireland sends over serious rep- 
resentation for the main races 
of the day at Cheltenham this 
afternoon, though k is difficult 
*to decipher whether they are 
Tpcre for the money or just a re- 
'connaissance mission in ad- 
vance of the Festival in March. 

The developing economics of 
the countries separated by the 
Irish Sea mean that animals 
from the land of Arfcle no 
longer have to be ferried regu- 
larly to Britain in search of 
meaningful return. 

“Prize money over jumps 

here has improved a lot, so there 

is not so much need to travel,* 
ltd Vfelsb, the Irish commen- 
tator, said yesterday. It used to 
be at Christmas that you had to 
go the King George [VI Chase 
at KemptonJ. but now we've got 
a £50,000 chase at Leopard - 
sujwn [the Ericsson Chase! and 
other races worth tens of thou- 
sands. 20 years ago they were 
worth £1,000 a time. 

“Okay, Cheltenham is still the 
big one, but there is no need any 


more to go after all the prizes. 
Arkle had to do it in his heyday 
because the prize money over 
here was a pittance." 

Ted Walsh is Ireland's one- 
man job centre. The former 
champion amateur rider is now 
a trainer, horse dealer, writer 
and broadcaster to name just a 
Smattering of his postings. 
There can never be peaceful 
nights then for either the butch- 
er, baker or candlestick maker 
near his Greenhills yard at 
Naas in Co Kildare, though 
there is one job out of Walsh’s 
reach, that of his nation's out- 
standing trainer. 

Whenever this honour comes 
along it a seems to be bestowed 


Richard Edmondson says the big race 
at Cheltenham can go to an Irish raider 


ly record in Britain. *When 
Aidan goes over to England he’s 
taking on decent horses in de- 
cent races, and it’s not Eke 
over here where he has the bulk 

oftheruonere and he's winning 

a lot of little races as weD,” 
Walsh explained. *Tve no doubt 
that, if he was based in England, 
he would take the place by 
storm. 

“It’s a bit Eke saying that 
Martin Pipe hasn't dominated 
racing in Ireland, even though 


is an improving beast, and if his 
luck holds, be may repel the ob- 
vious favourite, Addington Boy. 
O’Brien's Theatr eworld has 


have that many runners away 
from your own racing.” 

O'Brien's runner in the 
Tripleprmt is Bey 31 ! bfount- 


browrie, who has enjoyed the 
: teds sea 


: it at home. You don't 


sort of kind fortune this season 
fo r w hic h his land is proverbially 
recognised. Meny Gale sur- 
rendered to him at Qooroe} and 
Faiiyhouse, and Imperial Call, 
the Gold Cup winner, also 
threw himself to earth at the lat- 
ter track with victoiy seeming- 
ly assured. Nevertheless, Royal 
Mountbrowne (next best 2.40) 


no chance of beating Large 
Action in the Bula Hurdle on 
the evidence of their meeting in 
the Hatton’s Grace Hurdle at 
Faiiyhouse earlier this month, 
but it may be another runner is 


worth following here. Pridwell 
ins well i 


I 


on a chap by the name of 
~ - On the Hat, in the old 


O'Brien. . 

days, Vincent was nonpareil, 
now Aidan (no relation) is 
soaring higher than a swift 
O'Brien has a runner in both 
the Tripleprmt Gold Cup and 
the Bula Hurdle at Prestbtny 
Park this afternoon as he tries 
to improve on a mediocre ear- 


Sound Reveille doubly engaged 


The chaser Sound Remalle is en- 
gaged twice today, the first 
preference is for the L25 race 


at Cheltenham and the second 
preference is for the L15 at 
Haydock. 


RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: lUBymurry Tbff (Haydock 1.45) 
NB: Royal Mountbrowne (Cheltenham 2X0) 


1.45) runs well at Cheltenham 
be was third in the Champion 
-lurdle last March) and as he 
will travel from Martin Pipe's 
yard his belly is unlikely to be 
scrapiog the floor on ths his sea- 
sonal debut. He is. worth a 
chance, particularly as he won 
on his comeback in the 
Cotswolds last year. 

Ax Haydock, there should be 
a stirring contest for the Tora- 

Z Whittle Chase when One 
i takes on Quixall Crosse tL 
The latter may just have to give 
second best in this conditions 
race, as in a handicap One 
Man would have to give him the 
best part of eight stone. Fbr this 


reason, Gordon Richards's grey 
is given mar ginal preference at 
a time of year, and around a 
course he enjoys. Even Imper- 
ial Call would struggle to match 
him in these circumstances. 

Bough Quest, the Grand Na- 
tional winner, will be many 
people’s idea as the one for the 
forecast, especially as Jenny 
Pitman's Nan then Lad will now 
be without his regular jockey. 
Whrren Mansion was injured m 
a schooling accident on the 
gaDqps yesterday and his seal oo 

the Sun Alliance Chase winner 
is taken by Rodney FarranL 

Earlier there will be one of 
racin g 's more exhibrraring sights 
as Clay County (1.15) blasts off 
in front and attempts to get 
home before the petrol runs out, 
while there are prospects, too, 
for a house who runs his races 
the other way round. No animal 
has been able to resist the 
steal thfuJ thrusts of TUL1Y- 
MURHY TOFF (nap 1.45) re- 
cently and he should now record 
bis fifth consecutive victoiy. 


HAYDOCK 
1.15: Bold-jumping Clay County 
made all the r unning to win here in 
January. On the same handicap 
mark now, Russ Gam" tty's mount is 
capable of setting up a big lead and 
is often hard to catch. POLITICAL 
TOWER was runner-up in this race 
last year off a 91b lower marir. But 
the eight-year-old’s fencing has im- 
proved since and his rider, Tim 
Reed, will be aiming to deliver a de- 
cisive late challenge. 

□□Q 

1-45: Rome Counties was the victor 
in this highly competitive event 12 



and seems sure to get 
' nm race that suits am 


months i 
the i 

best. He: 
up-and-coming horses this time, 
though. ThHyBrarryTbff is pursuing 
his fifth successive victor and despite, 
being 71b higher for his latest win. 


will be there at the finish. But eacb- 
way value may be found with 
MARCHANT MING. This four- 
year-old showed a lot of promise last 
season and can be expected id show 
Impr o ved form now he tries two and 
a half miles for the first time. 

□□Q 

2J5i Rough Quest is said to be big 
and burly for his seasonal debut, 
however, and should be watched, as 
should Nahtben Lad, whose stable 
has been out of farm. Kadi was nev- 
er put into the race wbm* 27-kngtb 
third behind Dublin Flyer at Win- 
canton last month. Wfth that reap- 


pearance effort under his belt, a 
bolder show is on the cards today, 
though whether he overcome 
the dassy ONE MAN is doubtful. 

CHELTENHAM 

135: CAROLE'S CRUSADER, who 
beat Flying Gunner by nine lengths 
in a three miles contest at Ascot re- 
cently, looks a useful staying hurdler 
in the making and wiD be hard to 
beaL Southeni lights msy prove the 
biggest danger. 

□□a 

Z®& LARGE ACTION, who beat 
Cockney lad by a comprehensive ar 
lengths in the Grade One Hatton's 


Grace Hurdle over 2'h miles at 
Fanyhonse earlier in the month, 
looks a dass above today's rivals. Al- 
though he may be better for the nm, 
Pridwefl looks the chief threat. 

n m 

2L4fc ADDINGTON BOY, who ran 
a oeditabte race on Ms r eapp e aran ce 
to be about four lengths third to 
Challenger Da Lac and the subse- 
quent First National Bank Handicap 
Chase winner Strong Promise in the 
Murphy's Gold Cup Handicap Chase 
over 2m 4f 110yd on the Old course 
here in November, ran mnkf bk dass 
count over the extra llOyaxds on the 


New cause. The progressive Botone 
may be the danger. 

□□□ 

3JSs GENERAL PONGO, who won 
a novices* handicap chase by 17 j 
lengths from Whiriy at Bangor last 
time, is maigroaDy preferred to Im- 
perial Vintage, who is proven over 
these testing fences but came to grief 
on Ms latest venture. 


□□□ 

3A&KARSHL 17 < lengths second to 

ftalanafc m a ?iti 3 f handicap hurdle 

at Warwick, can go one better. 
Maedys Manfino looks the threat. 


HAYDOCK 


-TiV 


PETROS HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS B) £10^000 
added 2 m 


12AS Sanmartmo 
L15 Political Tower 
1-45 Marchant Ming 


HYPERION 
2JL5 One Man 
Z50 THURSDAY NIGHT (nap) 
3J25 Auburn Boy 


4EUU-2 <mcauMir(5qm(nwCouiyGa]MHaiiiMndui2a 


n&M 80l]m/eim£(Utnt»aG/t»iamCBmlaBS13i 


400204. SYBK1M(S33 ntManjan AMaarii) JOifiBaU!0U9 
SHWflL NABVE MESON (599) (CD) (6 EShouter) J R8ttoOftI91il 
11-2311 POUnCALTOKEHfU) (D) (G RS fetor) RMmn 9 ID 13 


GOING; Goad. 

■ Left-hand course wuh imposing drop fences and run-in of two farlnqp. 

■ Course is new junction of AMO and MB. Newton mion 2m. ADMISSION: Part Suite 
!%7imingmaaunuu)12n;OcniiitySWiid£16;TaaeniiDt£fl(0AFIi4Studaas£4Ji0);Nnr- 
lon Stand S 1 iOAPb & Students £3). CAR PARK: Free. 


6-62124 CRAFTY CHAPUUN (14) [D| [D UcGfo) D McCtol 10 ID 0 
- B dsetand- 

hHiknra wejtfx: ICSt Tnn tarxteap mJ0Z. Crsfly ChepWn SK Sh. 



TOMMY WHITTLE CHASE (CLASS B) £15000 
added 3m 


WHS-1 0ME MAN (43) (CB) (Dfefesl G RMwdi B 11 ID - 


mm- IMHIHBI 140079} ft IJ Shari Mb JMrran 7114- 


F3FA2D imnWBEBEnra(lfl(CD}(HAaw*ttCBF00te9112- 

4)7151.2 EVBIBUE(15)(Ml*CJBtociODMcC8fn81D12 

1121 2M KAH (GBQ (U9 JE Siimi) DMctutai 7 ID 12. 


■ LEADING TRAINERS WITH EDNNBSS; 6 Bkbnrito - 50 whmen from lOOnmnem 
giws a success rano of 30 and a kw» in a 5J kvd Slake of S1QJ8; K C Pipe - 27 win- 

f s. 134 rannew. 2 1. 8%, -534.91; -JGFitrfterrOd - 13 winners, 48 namen l 27.M^ +U448; 
i M Revehy - 12 winners, 54 nmoco, 3236, 49.71. 

LEADING JOCKEYS: It Ormwoody- 20 wins, 60 rides, 29%, 4)2.41; MDwyer- 17 
wins. TOO ndc* lfiJto, 45000: D Bridgwater- 1 1 win*. 36 rides, 383k +£838; AMaffdre 
- 1 1 ■•rins, 52 rides, 213b, 42003. 

BUNKERED F1BST TOOS: Hng Sat (•bored, 12.46), Eurolbtk SfcnUnr (330). 
WINNERS IN THE LAST SEVEN DAYS: None. 

LONG-DISTANCE BONNERS: Dnkewmth (12.45) has been sei* 278 mfles for fi BaitleO 
Irom Airdrie, Strathclyde; Tibetan (1.45) sent 342 mfltfi by Lath Betrto from Angmertng 
Park, West Sussex: Bough Qwt (2.15) sent 221 miles by T Casey from Beare Green, Sm> 
wy; Sflver Shrvd (1.45) seal 309 rnOgg by »1 Pipe frOinNIchoh^iffne, Perea. - _ 


BETTfiR: 114 Ov CaMB U Soand HmMs, 74 ftttW Biw, B1 SyMm, 134 IMw Hs- 
akm, 33-1 Crsfly ampUs 

MBS: Eutape 7 111 i FTNfl»8-13 (W»H Kn«« 4mn 
FORM owe 

RoMctti Tomer comes hem In lop Rum after Ayr and Narcastto vknonas and ho Msftod a 
long way dear of CLAY COUNTY when fourth to Arctic Knsman at Alrrtree on Grand Nsdonal 
da/. Howmer, Cfy County dW not nm up to Ns best fn tlw «««, wNch «a nm at a scorch- 
kig pace an) he dd not help hb causa when biindaring flue out. Ha was eased onca all 
chance had gjne. This genuine and consistent fron-nmer was am 5m length* dear. 
on(y to hiundor badly and unseal « the M ftnea at Poith faunmnhs sfler Aintrae - Mur- 
ing PoBtod Tower to beat Wee River 19 lengths. Clay County meets RoUdcal Tower on 9b 
more favourable terms and tost no caste In detest when beaten ID lengths by Super Tbo 
Bos at Kempton on his retwn. The winner dpped the womBe cone recort ihai day end 
Clay County wn pvb^ Nm 33b (IndMing the rfdbte atamnee). SjrfaBe and NMhe M»> 
eta, who are both Mned by Jimmy RaGereW, were both usefW chasere but thfly hem not 
been out tbr a tang tSns end may need (Ms outing. SofactfcmCMY county 


654440 QUXAU.CSOS%TT(4HMis Kaen WootfndJE Caine 11 1012 . 

22F121- R0UWQ|ESr(2S9in(LTAM(edTCBMyl01012 

-II 


-MrPIfemy 


JtTharetan 


ST HELENS COLLEGE STUDENTS NOViCEHURDLE (CLASS 

D) £3J50 added, 2 m . ( •- T u \ 

013-793 5AMMBJ(a«j(D)tMiianijmCorem«^l*ftiiL»ij**«B _ 




00- MtIWORU>(USA)(333)(Ma|orMYhBu4MWEbaBit])|811(l 
3 f- BAKNVHflllAD (B24! (frohJ* F Sasjw] C (Artxi 6 11 0 
A BOUMHBWt(32)|SrNtfWBiftntUIOTEaBHty4110 
6R> BRUM0N(380|MuTV*6bMiAU511fll 
P CAIRO PRWCCfTHA A CafcSJ JJ ONaB 6110 


DAUNT (Snwratt Ud & ftm Brfdrp Ltd) F JcriBn4U0 
3 -PS DfMK£MWH(12HR A BvMIR Banks 0110 
F232-52 NISSAN (7) (WHOGRaongM Hammond 4 110 


440-4 GAtfN (38) UfierWe SMr AShansCJ Mri URm!sji 5110 
45 KJNC RAT (51) (I Q A Conaieenori Ufl J OSh« 5 11 " 

31'. LAS70ADREE(58Q(HasJNCMaiG1bonw5110 


MUM (S76J m G S Rattl CSpi J Vfton 9 11 0 


13 0P23P3 -■ 

14 (W3 OBVIOUS RISK (U)(M« Hama WaodwdlE Caine 5 110 

15 gUANBO fl. WpW J flnfierald 4 110 

16 SARMARnNO (K AbdRal D MllBBon 4 11 0 

17 02 SHARBJ R*SK (37) KWwh BmetetisnM 7 ftatun 4 11 0 

18 63 SIARSaBCnON (WIRMMidwIl JMad4a5110 

19 0434 52 THRQVAU>tWfSm(BF)(IbeWySRllltaNrTBB41l0 



TOTE MUU1BET HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS B) 

£34000 added 2m 4f 

6414F4 HOIECOIMICS(14)(CD)(RoqfClnemB[OalK)n)(ld)DUo6n71112 — DJIloOdt 

121/206- SIHSSS GVTCHQICIOlHonadHVtMIgDAinflfl MS M Deafly 7118 NSmflh 

IflCSOO 7HNOaB1wnilBA)|lSIK9m(BMcamVNI«ndeani7115 BJ 

.21- IJBSAH (34^ lady Harries 4 U,!- 


BETmR: 4-B Oee Mm, 54. NaMkea led, KaA, 7-1 Roapi Quest. 35-2 CMktat Be Battat, 25-1 

bma Bhe, 600-1 l|U CreesMt 

1995: Ore Mm 1 11 2 M Dwyv 14 (S RWwtfc) 5 ran 

FORM GUDE 

Reutfi Quest wB be racing for the firettlme since haloed Grand National pwy when de- 
feaUngBroreUnPeu a tengm and a quarter, or^ not surprtslnpy. the lO-jeawM Is thought 
to need itiis outing. Before Aimree, Itough Quest had Cwifcbi*t Be Better 19 lengths 
adrtft In tfSnl whan a four-tarwb mrmer-up In tf» GcW Cip mth 0» MAN, who went off 
the 11-8 fevovto, a big flop- finishing srxth, 34 lengths off the winner. Gordon Rtchards' 
gey dearly was not hhnseif at CheSenfiam, weakening radddy between the last two. He had 
won Ns three precodhg races l a st seaso n . Inducing today's prize by 11 lengths from Mon- 
sfour Lb Cure an mute to hit sdntfltadng King George triumph, and he hot scored three 
times over these tough fences In aL One Man looked as 0>od as ewr when coming home 
by sewn lenetis at Wetherby six weeks ag) on Ns return and, despkegvtag Might al round, 
shmid again mow the way home before going for e second Nng Gearp on Badng Day. 
N ehtht led scored four times from six starts last term. Including the Sun Aliance Chase 
end a nowces* event over course and dtorence, but he hat not raced since Cheltenham end 
he is H«(y to need the run. Kedi, the 1995 Midmay of Hate victor, missed fast season and 
uU haw come on for Ns opening thW to Dubin Flyer at Huntingdon. Selection: ONE MAN 


23101-3 SMBt SHRED (35)(Q (D} P M BeredbrQ M Pipe 5 10 13 . 


2-50 


OLD HAU COUNTRY CLJUB HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS C) 
£5fi00 added 2m 7f 110yds 


1351-35 MARCHANT MMB (1^ (Cl^Iottnd Roper) MHbnxnond 4 ID 13. 


<405-110 BURNTflMfltBNIU)'nMFI4NBMmMi(FflnMltOfiMoOia81012 — I 


-DUMB 

jRQwiflty 


3U0RMI ilMOCDOWOUKPDSajqiMsM Bwalw53Din 

onAMJM^JJaitoserSlDlO-E 




IfiU-U TtKUMURRrmiT(a<)(COHmB«onAMJ W^JJaflasai510U)— EPMrafrwip) 
ID 046U24- MOVMOUI(421)(CD|(Ml5BBdwfWtHKnl8«ai05 S apMa Mto bi l H 

11 2131DO BUmOK(l)(ffHw|GlithMfc4102 — . .BHradflg 

12 121V- H0USECAPENN(BM|{D)|BMdlMnxMlH&fianld7301 WDwee 


aWDMB 



1 


-lNMtaad- 

BETTTMtfc tiJJ Senmart ln e, 114 DU 74 Ouwflp, B-l BeMe Rtofl, 1M Man, 124 rasaae, 
14-1 Shared Rtak. 20>1 Latte Adree, 2S4otba» 

1996: Cwwi Erjuony 5 11 0 i F TUey 7-1 lAndrwr TumaD M an 


-SfltM- 

KnwSc 11-4 TdlywanylbK, lOO^O sanrShAd, 5-1 llntaa, 7-1 Bsvttne,lU!fciai Core- 
tfM- 1»-1 Itocto Ow* 14-1 Eem Bflt, Meslwet Ufl£ UM. EtoHoe, 2IU. oMare 
1996: Home Courton 6 11 10 D J MoCatt 4-1 [D KWtare 7 mo 
FORM GUIDE 

ILUYMUBIfTDFFto 7Tb higher than when gotog In by three aUa half JangftsflomMyt- 
»n*s Chotoa here three weeks ago but looked booked for farther success that day. Hom 
C owiUee took tlw oonespondfog aveK 12 months ago off the seme mark at today's, de- 
feating PridweB end Sporty Gayle a heed and a length end a quarter. Dudley Matters run- 
ner, who had five Flat races this )«ar, finished a Jenjffh third to Chiefs Song at tampion hi 
October on hit return. Hefei at the flret naa time but finflhed 21 lengths In tort of Mi ih ae s 
Ming when lhay were fourth end fiftti to Space Trucker In the Flatting RBl Burnt hnp, Who 
went hi at wetharty on his return end fotomed Lp at tyr, (Mdad Anzum and Dety Bey In a 
driving flnisn tare a fortnight a0>. He Is up 4*» but can again ttym. SR*er Shred’s scored 
owr wo mfles here and at today’s trip at Aintree hsi tBim and N>e w* be the better far tost 
month's Chepstow third behind Cattle Sweep. Ttoeton, a daeen lenDhs ctosr of the ihkd 
when a three-length second to Our Kris on (to hurtling debut at Newtwy 13 months aga, 
vrerrt one better et Sandcwn In January on his only other start. Mery Revetay runs Unde 
Dome, twice Buccessfti on the Ftet this year but wel beaten agNnst Sedricta at NeMsatie 
11 days ago, and Eqmn GRt whose three wtna In 1994*95 mduded one here and who 
tad an oudrtg on the Rat et Doncaster tost month. JetocMa e: TUtlYWRWr TOFT 


121/113- SANTA CONCERTO (ZMtWm Con) LLn®j 7 11 ID. 
3UW30 BEACHT IEAD (14) fri Tabu) JiONag 8119. 


44000-2 ROBBIY lEACl^mHflnidalB Const LsO Iks MRetoey fill 4 . 
5410-11 JOdg- C ROSS(35)aiaGRHantmmGffithBafl5114. 


-ADutoan 
— BCtoM 


5406-22 M0IMtAK(M){q(lornMSon)Mn5IWonBllO . 

244313 DAUYBOV(I4)gV}(TH Bemd) T Esstofey 4 in 13 

iwr- JOWMr KBIT (B45)CJMutf»)/Car 9 30 ID. 


MtanUy 


066633 MCK THE BOX (7| (57 MchctosVlEai) John RUppr 7108. 
2tm-F THURSDAY MGHT n (R HagpSIJ RBSeskl 5108- 


-fi«tyFto[7» 


10 11D6M FMSrTHOO0HtS{12) (W HOonO DGrmd0t4)910 7 . 

-Mr 


JCalNAaaP) 


-SoylfaMfeMn 


BEtTINe 114 Jecta CRMt, S-l ttaty Boy. 112 Concarla. 6-1 Rotarty lee, 7-1 Tbtndqr 
IRNL lAUfltfi toads. 12-1 Mck The Beak, 164 a0Mie 
lfiSfifc to«t Eaaty 5 10 7 R Mctorih 7-1 JW Sroraj) 14 ran 


STANLEY RACING GOLDEN NUMBERS CONDITIONAL JOCK- 
L±±rJ EYS HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS E) £3^00 added 2m 

1065-21 SAiff CE.[USA)(24}(OJ)flmRBdr® FJoKtanBlllD DJ 

331-452 AUflURNBOY(U)(D){SEShoufcr)MWEaiaby9113 P 


121213 SUASLEKF(S2) (D| (kteJ M Doenood) J Jeitoson G 11 2 . 

000-15 EtnNALCOTrom(Riynf)6RUra5104 

OHOm. "nP IT M (ID) (D) (M® M DUwk® A Strati 7 10 3 

3053-00 9RANDMAN (IB) (F HevM) D MoAn 5 10 2 , 


0W63 HJROUM SHADOW (S^ (D lfcCto< D McCtol 4 IDO. 

- 7 1 


I Honocto(5) 
— IFfee(7) 


-DKaktiB 


BEmNto M Stoat CM, U4 AMwa Bay, 74 Up A h* 5-1 Am Lest. 6-1 BamN Oty, 164 towt- 


1D95: Kattt 4 21 u f iwty us (J card 5 ran 


LINGFIELD 


140 


HYPERION 

1 ? in potentate 12.40 Five To Seven UD ar- 
cus Star 1-40 Pleasure Shared 2JO Bells Ufe 
2A5 Strong Paladin 320 Season Splendour 


LOWNDES LAMBERT DeCOKER NOVICE 
CHASE (CLASS A) (Grade 2) £20000 
added 3m 


GOING : » -H*t u > Soft - hurdlir tome. Grv »1 to Sotfl fGtmd In jdaro) 

ItlUtV. 

hj- Lnmian Victnna I odtoins twtnw. A PMT^ IONjMcrabw & 13, 
TaiwwaU- S’*. CAR PARK: Hub S3; rwrainder fiW- 


UDll-l Pl£ASURE SHAHS) (31) P Hatte 8 11 7, 

1453-31 BUCXHOUSE 90Y (1^ N TMstnvOariBS 6 11 4_C Ue**fl|o 

50- UUl Tit LAST FUNB (7) Sfcs S Smtfl 6 11 4 Ridwd 

3 AH 8HDSH (21) NcNT Chaw 8 110 D 

6312M1 WNHBDtLE) (R J Spearing T 110. 


SIS 


RACBW 

CHANNEL 


R6060-2 F000BHOSStSRR(14)JGttKl6110. 

1P30-31 mARANEAR (U) D MdMBon 6 U. 0. 

2B2FU-1 RJNIHIS OWHMEAD (38) PMdxfeBllO. 

3-31524 smr LUOW-fW) 02) N rtandBBDn 7 11 0 IB 

XW0F4. HHJMALWAHWMC2B6J0U811I 

11 120142 TRBkSUHE ADAM CL2) (BF) Ma UaniB Jcnea 7 110 

DeodcEgmaB 



SkS=S-~"s~"-‘~ 

from Hu* gjriww*. WjSi ^ llriaAII Ti 


-lldedarad- 

BEITl«:64Pluuaaia llwwil, rewreniiir, 5411e la® Hnft 314 B ■*- 
bouaa Boy, T-i TVeeitn ARtov Baattaatf, 64 noriara Orertwad, 16-1 


2JL0 


-z -x-zm tandkidge district couwolhand- 

(CLASS C)£5D00 added 

2m 110 yds 

? 1011-1 POTENTATE (35) (P) M ftgb “ y N m« 

-T 143351 Mt 5 MargD Jw«s 6 IfllOOmV* B t™ 

6 SSi- sssss^ss^^^ 

' ^Bdackiiad - 


T3H GROUP LBUBTED HANDICAP CHASE 
(CLASS 0 £$£00 added 3m 

PUMP iBMO(iO{C)M Pips ID 11 7 .TJ 


34514-? fMyrTDnMK(77)PMOctoBU5 

Ui542>- Smt«RHY(B44(Ct6CMannlOU3 
BU12-1 8RU6 UFE (U) P Hobta 7 11 2 


JtTmay 


51142- imDWCOIJWimitol^mKBai^BUOClJmB^ 

14021-F NO PAM HO BAM 08) JOfcd BIO 12 LAnnB« 

2 /1F-1F SOUIDS SIRONB (ZD (RF) D Nktabon 7 10 10_A 
105504* UJCXYIAME (17) (D)S*non£iritl2 109 LlawraoceB 

BETT1N6: M Send* Sbw* 74 Rato Uh, 4-1 to* Pam Ha 6*. «4 
tore TbTbWt. 134 FsBtatertiTaHa.164 She e r AMM y .U-lTerea, 
33-1 la*y Uae 


1 AmUauUfl. 14-1 HshTNw* GJen 


mran PEAK HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS D) 
|l^ 40| £ gin o added 2m 4f laDy* 

1 ni^ 

3 Ssfc" 

? gjS 5 S^^ 5 s“ i ^' 

ft n«y ero BEAN (17) h 8 IP ■“ - 


A A ~g) PIFFA RECYCLING NOVICE HURDLE 
(CLASS E) £3flOO added 2m 3f 110yds 

546^- tMAPfiirngTOtBCTThcmOT 

— - ..JllMnade 


rwflflaa- CRANEMU.(8^PHo&hl61012 
CUnMJL HOPE M Ttupl** 5 10 12 


J> limey B 


CUnMlHOPEMToreMneSlDlZ RfcWnlltoBtf 

5 - EAU so SUtE (3S8) Jerfa faiew 5 10 12 -. -A Diekan 

44 JAKESJUSIlCe(27)JG«W51012 MrPOKeelfero 

SO- jraatBUS (420) Mii. Jrad -5 ID 12, 

JONfoM 

214JU HARO«NBMIU«WWNBdTOBnre5TO12rJ »*^ 
0BF4 iiAWETMimmiMJS|»»ingfilDia_^toMP^ 
4-2 HYI1BCAI APPROACH (4^ (HF) DNtefEtojlB 10 1 2— 

— A Map** 


.^jdrRtoktoyCT) 
jRKwanRgi 
.JLMapkeV 
JUMwo 


9 413^ 

B 3P 3334 CELT® WL«H Mnf RctBrisS 100-. Jl RWwfo B 


8 

9 

10 


~ BEo««- i-dedartd- 

BBTMftWfK«T 0 s ^ ! 2^ 1 ^yiSLS»lS2mrSaS5j.««>e*® 

Mm, 74 totyrerl 6-1 MW S"*" 


OCM WSHAMAN (17) NHentoon 5 10 12 
NDHAnBiRR0WGlD12 


ISdedartKJ- 


fin IWI—IWMWWWMil/** 

13 506 SlR0WaPWAMiB0JgW51D12 -Lyw 

M 34336 TWFR0HS(6QMHTMBtt>tett51C12J:itoaayi 

15 W* TM PAN ALLEY P63) DGrtMM 71012 *>■**«** 

4- N»SIBWNf»GC**nt61012 


2 mil 0 yds _ ... 


IK &, wwa i 

« (Y 3 Q 0 W> fiEIBIiMKttDItePDulttWSI ® 7 W *~V“ 

2 “a MMARBIfWIfctMaMJtreiSJfl? Dare*^- 

-Udadared- 

-rn^Milytek^ApareMl^MMKfttogMinp^^ 


*M33 


2m U0 ^ mNTlBB « 43 eBKU 2 CttoiWiyn 

» SSSSS'ESSr — 

Jim 5 vwctnjr w 2 


j 

SSSSKBS-ir ~ 

_ . LUM 1 . 


LEVY BOARD HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS 

D) £3^750 added 2m 3f 110yds 


345168 SEASONAL SFU»0W (9) M ^»6120_ 
2U5-5A Ttownrsam.fliMajGLUooreflilW 

iTteR SrtWrVAUBfWJJ^.6110 

uamn uiwimA 


V 

mv 


i cTwo sn«fVAU£r»Ji*Mre 6 iio 

] IS £5m« UPQM) HTVMW v0a*»7 US***?* 

I MORE DASH THANCAWplW MB Meaty JMes^lD^j--* 


tetfat U4 BcMidae, IfrlflB** 

hetoje.u-iACtarTeoFar.^ _ 


- — ; 

st3t& m/amm mtum Auamv.m — 

MTtnie: B4 Samoa* 8>lM*MyW BacteMfa ■*«. 4 4 Btoety W 


HYPERION 

12J5 Art Prince 1245 Endowment L20 Blaze 
Away 150 Scotton Banks 225 QpMos 3 j 00 Fl^d 
Lieutenant 330 Bold Action 


pT'cnl DULLER HANDICAP CHASE (CLASS B) 
L=r!l] £10000 added 3m 2f 

1 1P1P44 800I1DN HANKS (21) (08 T EaaMtiy 7 U 10 PMwn 

2 424/1-3P HUSTKAKASMB P2) (Q (Bf) D Nriuban ID 10 0 

Mr R TbwnhN (5) 

3 Pa 1132 mHER9Ky(32)05henno(l51DO JAMcCarttyB 

4 2B2-354 FIRt GUMSI (12) M Hammord 8 10 0 — HrCBomr(3) 


GOING: Good to Ran (Good In ptoece). 

■ leftJnnd, peaMfaaped rant 

■ Coaise to S of (oanocr the 6B3B (Ml R Jdo 3 A 4>. Boa Unk 
from Doncaster Central swdon. AIKMISS10N: C&b 114; Grend- 
nod £3; KandJy Enclosure £3 (andeo-lBe free all endoeures). 
CAR PARK: ftee. 


-4 


Mtatownnetfic lQtt T>m nnnotap Afasg u a eai f g 9st 41), Fatfw 

Sty 8n4b Pirns ftne 8st2e 

BOime B-dSceare Baafca, S4 towthamwiijg, 74 nm aw— r, 4-1 

UaTOf 




BUNKERED nSNTXOIE: None. 

WINNERS IN THE LAJTT SEVEN DAYS: NoiW- 
IONG9ISUNCB RUNNERS: Cdm Star (12J 5) has been aou 
22Emtk»byE Abler from Droop, Soroenet; Cantle ConvpKnu 
C1JB0) sen. 224 mites by Lady Hemes from A n g mrafn g Park, West 
Sussex. 


| SEA PIGBON HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS 
B) £7,000 added 2m 110yds 

144RS HON VttmeErD P) U GiO()rni!r5 U lO^WWorttogjon 
441-111 RtHmODE(21)(nJHMaillJUmnB118 — BBtypia 
0O64FD THORNTON 6A1E (7) (CO) T Easorty 7 11 6, 


311-354 anOOS(7)P)'Mtfloinnl4UO. 
F5200-6 NBtf9MmnSGOtoiTO5108. 


FORGIVEN FORGET MADB1 CHASE 
(CLASS D) £5^00 added 2m 3f 110yds 
032F ARrmRX(VQCBnoto611S MBwy(l) 


12.15 


53-1430 DEsaarnaiia(i4)(D)MsMiiMity5i0 5 — pmkd 
-I dedarad- 

BErnNto 4-5 nm BroNe, UThonliM am, e-1 aFkfcNL 84 Hea via. 
faRs, Daurt FWtan 104 New Sm 


GRL44 CAllEVASnut [10) R Alncr5118 — 

0 DOMAflE DE FIRM flFfl) (12) Mb LTagMr 5 11 8 


FHaniayP) 


3 j 00 


BURROUGH HILL LAD NOVICE CHASE 
(CLASS D) £5^00 added 2m 110yds 


3fl/2-5F DOKES MEADOW (S KBatoyB 118- 


0B5PFU BUMMtUaffaiPMmeuB. 


JAUcCartty 
Tflv 


OUP WBHI«NDB»»TCBUw»5US- 


P45fW 0mBBWCte(lflU8LlMtonini9UB. 




22010-1 HJQHT UBnH4ANT (UR OT T Caecy T 11 7 — lAMcCartty 

(S-iRB eOU«>Blon(D9TteMy5U7 Pton 

111214 C00Nimsim(2qCBRtofts5112 MBwiyPJ 


J-OTtoa 


3UXV4U WBHEBfPTO MBamKfo(0]7112. 

-4dectomd- 


.AHqpmP) 


nBOU2 WMU. HAND MRAnroon 611 a_ 
656003 HBOT»NRL(M)JM«flr41DlD. 

-Sdectortd- 


JHrS 


BCTTMC: 54 Cmariiy Star, 2-1 FNfrtUatdDOaiti 11-4 QekiM Halo, 15-1 


BOTHtt 7-4 Pefla Mawfoa, g-lArtfthc^BACeinwStor, fltow 
0U 124 RedN NM, Reyd Htad, 18-1 Od RMtnad. 25-1 etfen 




t±LLl 


RACECOURSE MEDICALOFFICERS AS- 
SOCIATION NQMCE HURDLE (CLASS E) 
£3,000 added 2m 110yds 

AOWNCEEASrmnUDafe4115 fi8«pto 

BfiWMBffea)mMlMR»dty4U5 PNflH 

TOM (W) gg Mb Vttad 5115 B Storey 

FTOHBt GStARD (2S1) B KtoMl 5 10 12 GUalS 


WEATTBSTS STARS OFTDMORROW NH 
FLAT RACE (CLASS H) £1^50 added 2m 
110 yds 

BAM«C0«frMWEmBrby4114 OP»Map) 

223- B0U)«Cn0NC31^Jr«xtcnbll4 BtoWre(7) 

CAHGBOW D Bwri 5 11 4 5PDaB(7) 


EASTOUNE WUcKMM 4 31 4. 




PROSPECT (339 JJOTtoi 5114. 


4MMI awsniTfiTOBPiww ewi2. 


2-0 tBJWTOMOBnf H3)JRtz6otoJ4U12_FL»mwp) 

OD- BBMHMpU)AJanto51011 -KM* 

4045 BOIHAHtW BMNAI41012 lAMcCartty 

SavETORiLHads41012. 


TMJ01KW (FTO D MTOetai 4 10 12. 


MMB OFCAMOT D Mchdtm B 11 4— 
PfwaioofnBiJitoGaaid4ii4 — 

RASH SIAMKITO5 R Cngp 6 11 4 

HEV0U(U)TEB®rty-J314__™, 


Jt HcBretbtS) 
_JtMMflsy(3) 
— Tlrety® 

-AH0g«(3) 
il44P) 


SHOANSJDurfop4U4. 


0 TARTAN JOT 07) J kfaH 5 U 4. 


JfrKDunfep(7) 
MrH 


□25- THE SHAHKW LEBBTO (32) J SSBOOT 4 11 4w. 


-Sltytorp) 


11 


TB( MST « Itortyo WM4 30 12. 


LCTHn 


12 3S24&F- TOSWATNKflSS B8fcOn41012— MrCBoaam(3) 
-32dit l MBd“ 

gmME 100-30 Curia— 4, 4-1 hade, 6-1 S*a Wctor, 74 Tatatah, 

IMIBdn^Caaa^lD-lMwtaEeAmitaPWtOa.lMHB. 

togmn,S54aaHR 


- 12 daetoed- 

BEITMC: 9-4 KWg ofCwtot.5-1 PtmrSmootbef. B-l Bold Acflea, Slw- 
bw^B-lCtomtov, Tbd Swrw L^nd, 124RM0iL M-l «tow 


L20 


DONCASTER RACECOURSE SPONSOR- 
StfP CLUB HANDICAP HURDLE (CLASS 
o £5000 added 2m 4f 


B Crystal Spirit, radiigibr die fint time srocc tbc 1995 Grand 

National, nnwyH »}th plenty nf oiertil when finishing thirri 
TOCnnibrijmQialknpfliidCalljBoeBayaiDoDcastfiiyes- 
terday. He was tfartc lengths behind the nnmcr-op.'ffho was 


i nwo agiiEcootAeBtmijflutyHiotasiaD- 


ID 


2 BUV«W(Uq(CTOIBNtfrg5119 — Mr A 

& 1RKHJE MOMCASMAH (26) AJausBlOll rmt* 

4 022200 MHHSSTON(Dr&Nadiy4103 Floatyffi 

-4 


RinM.«Mi 9m imh »* cwfle cdwtomto 7-4 
frith 


tile ninc-year-otd, said Crystal Spirit wiD now be aimed at 
flwBrttewareO^aiAs^DextSamrday.CunibrianClnd- 
lenge, tramed by Tan Eastobf, chaBenged over the final two 
fttws and jtist outqweded Callisoe Bqr on the nm-in.^ The 
trsiDo^s&dier,Pcicr,said:“Thishnj5chasbccnagTttitser- 
T^tlKM#bc'sabitofamiMk^.I^yearhclostliisccui- 
fidott After naming it LiwipooL" 


? \V 

l vife 




uoo Lord Dorcet 
3L35 CaroleS Crusader 
2U5 Large Action 


HYPERION 

2A0 Addington Boy (nb) 
345 General Pongo 
3415 KaraN 


GOING: Good to Finn (Good In places). 

■ Laft-fcand, geBoptng twnw with euff f taw*. Upwn nartn. 

J Coane to OW l tfe nort h of trot off Mi5. BuaUrite from (liekfnhamndlitatlnn 
(serwri by BriatoL and London, Paaktagion) im. ADMISSION: Onhfi 

Tatnonmlk c o mbine d SJ2 (juntos, lfl-2i y o, ss. ft-iwK £6); Fomet n Eoctoure 
gfi. GAB PAB& Five. 


I tEAnwe-raAINiaS wrra BVNNBn: M ripe - 3I wlnnm Irom 243 retinas 
gma eanecessrado a toss to alt tore) make of £7” 48; K Bailey — in 

+£20.73; N 


, 21J3V -Si3. r 3; j Gifford — IS winners, 106 rumen, 17.HH, 
■*^—■13 winners, UR runners, 


-rrerewaity ---------- -- 114179, •dW.KT. 

J LEADING JOCKEYS: BDunwoody — 38 winners, 2tti rides, 1S.8H, 
Magutrw— ffl ^tnm, 1 67 rates, l5D?i, J 74.72; J Oobone - 24 winnere, IB 




rides l&ZMfc. -MB-lYi N wuUamnoii — 22 winners, 68 rides as.0^ +13B^3. 
fflTy^OTO FIRST TIM E: Tarn, Bridge ( 12,60). 

TODiOtSBS IN jiuttM Fr SEVEN DATS: Boyol Momabrwwne (240) wan u Pirn- 
cbestown hat Saturday; Sw n Uv - . h Nfghu (12X<0) won at Tmraur hoi Sriurriw. 
UW'S-WSTAI^.KtlNNEKS iBEmSH): Lord Doreet (] i')) *o» llMmfleTby J 


M i4wu uoro mua w j 

arerfajo from StocWWC, Nwthmnberiand; AdtHngton Boy RJO) am 3J0 mlkaby 
GTOcfaanto from Greyatola*. Cumbria. 


' 42003-3 PANCMB PMtPT (22) (TO (aOBncB Raoefl H QnanNanvBnMi B 1110 JtDafcbta 

142150 Hinnirmnrnnnrni ll-imrnni II nnn 


3 142150 MBHHTpB) jcTOGenyyanaTpHSsB'ii'g 

3 P1/3PM SOUORBfiUE (14) (CTO Ms G AtacSGa C boots 8 U 5 

4 10230F UJBD DOBCET (7) (HI uohn J Ctaton 6 10 10 

-4dadand- 


HEnMQ: 7-4 Hanot, B-4 lard Donat, frl Dandng Paddy, 92 Smd RavaMt 


I -I eel BRISTOL NOVICE HURDLE (CLASS A} (Grade 2 ) 
J -r°J £15^)00 added 3m UDyris Penalty Value £9,960 


5AF211 SOUIHEBH NKHR (7) (D) U Pobskj KBUey 6 11 4 


0Q2243 5P*C&B£BOlbM(C}lGcttQatne9J<X17tl-l. 


060-132 T*TO»M*®E(lTOD**Tuesaay9)w»catetCMawi5114 
0426 TU ACHPWOflWJtaBfelG Bare* G 110 
04 HM6HTS CHEST (H) TO Hustyl R Ihchn 6 U 0 


6-1 NOT FOR TUWONG (24) (ChartK F En«f) 0 £ 2 »WC 0 ( 1 5 11 0 

Hmi2 QMfflfS AJWHD (27) (TO (Bl) (HA nice] RBucWer7 110 



3442-11 CAROttS CRUSADER (223 (D) C SfcjMWhi D Gar»J*o 5 10 13 SBndw 

245341 GALAEASOM JANE Cm (B L Btnram) PttchofcG109 MAFtajS 

-fidectared- 

BEYBNB: 7-4CwtfrtCre*wfar, 9-2 SMtom Mgbh. Hat For Taming, 01 Spacaap Cold. Tins 
Bridgo, 13-1 BNMbmmI Jaat, U-l oOuns 
3999: No cooBaponangmoasig 

FORMQUDE 

UAh SOUTHBOf MGHTS and CnroWs Cnisadar chaeing hai-lm*s. somettwigtas m 
to and it might be the mare that does. Southom Ntfns has made rape proses this 
Mason and tad BTraoiregb Ookf more than 33 tenjjhs badi m fourth whan scoring aver 
ths trip « Tbwcsnar threa waeks. Tta winning mar 0 n at ttn hngtta would have been 
tar Doanr if hh aaddh had rat started m sip and he foiowad up with another good per- 
formanoa ty tfwng 10ft to Frw Sir there ewer due* furiorwi hss then lost Saturday, Fine 
Sir tad chased homo the subsequent wmer Forest limy m ha previous race and that is 
smart form. A measure of how fast Carte's Crusader h Improving to that sta got back 
up to beat Flying Gunner by a short-head at Stratford (2m 6f UtyD fast tme out ths 
season, ye* hod no trouMa after mzMng aU to draw right away and beat hro ty nine lengths 

«*r this trip at Ascot three weirs tener. Before his fourth behind Southom N^sSBatTow- 
cestor, Spacoagp Gold had stayed on to be second to the easy winner Quean's Award at 
Newbury. There is not much dotfot ha wdl reverse that form on lBb better terms, yet 
Tam Bridge ought to be able to avenge his length defeat by Spanage Gold over three 
and a quarter miles here last month with hre Bib pm. Selection: SOUTHERN NIGHTS 


rancl BONUSPRNT BULA HURDLE (CLASS A) (Grade 2) I 
£35000 added 2m If 

13311-1 lARKACtlON (rai^lBTScwaft-BoNreOShefliortgllB. 
/KP4-51 MUSE (ZQin «lte HM RmgLiil) DOswnh 9 11 B. 


■Holey 


13P3TO- FflBWHl (23TO (IS) Uones. Betaxii and FtoeitoVieiriiplMRpe 6114. C! 

140- TOGHT HIM R77) (Cota Kawna^OR Hannan fill 4 N 

124-fl3 TWATOEWORLD (13) (MB John Md^ki) A OBlen Ikl) 4 11 2 CFSwl 

131043- BMSEY (34^ (Mv J flyari) R Ateius 6 11 0 GBredsy 


WW MOORISH (306) (TOWnanRDpamriOJWws 6 110 . 
4U2212 MORSTOCKtraiMsMFaJtMTij RhodjEsGllO™ 
-8 doctored - 


jlAHhgesrid 


BEnmtt lfrlD lento Actkm, frl nidmdL 7-1 TtaMrsworid, Hite, 8-1 Btaway, ID-1 IhM, 

14-1 


FORM GUDE 

It is just poaalbfe Bkmcy could upset LARGE ACTION on thto foster 0txmd and mini- 
mum trip, atthoutfi after Largs Action's Irraresaw comeback In Ireland after a year off. 
OKvor Sherwood’s etfit-yaar-oU eeems » good as ever. However.hewflnaedtobeb*- 
cauae two miles on fast pound reety does not suit him these dnys. if toe ChamplorjHur- 
rfie was run cmbt two-and4-hatf mfles he woiid probably hare won Instead of bemg piacad 
m 1994 and 1996. He had Theatrenmtd [4fo worse by) stmgtfttMC in bis wale back In 
Ihiid at Fbbyhouse (2m 4ft 33 days a0> and, with Musa u help sat a good pace, fas 
dass could cany lam to a second success in thto race. Bmsey, so tmtmssnn to wmrung 
a tandcap on fast Mound 31 Amtree 13 months ago, went up 1610 for that, yet stfl put 
In a 0xxJ run whan fourth » CfaeTs Song at Sandoem noattno. Pridwel. subsequent- 
ly thud In this year's Champion Hurtle, was three tenths behind et Sanfowt and Sib 
worse h tare. That is too shnptac a waw, of course, but Btmsey was ihW behind Col- 
ler Bpy at lerel wfa^rts at Sendown nod tahe and Is reported a for iris fast outing m 11 
months. R|gM Win was a cisssy sort on the Ftaa and vres befog tafaed of m Chunpfon 
Hurdki terms after winning at Sandovm fast tune out last season, that proved ambitious 
and to also needs cut M the (pound to be seen at his best. S ele ct ion: LARGE ACTION 


2.40 


TRPLEPRMT GOLD CUP HANDICAP CHASE 
(OASS A) (Grade 3} £60000 added 2m 5f 


1U11-3 AOOflMaTMBOY(2B|(qfiiaBFmflUi*ad)Gncnarii8lllD. 


Jlbetafain 


PU02L ITO«LMOUHIHROINC(7)0B(MsJOltone)AffBrtoi«)8U9m -CFSaaa 
321214 AAWMIIC (28) (MfemJWiefeniMiTafen flit) 8113 TP Rudd 


1662-26 BHIUITp8)toF)(TBafieidBrdUrWBmw«NHerdenonB112-JiARtagKrid 

456-223 BBITOQIIAN (20) (Dr A J F DTJBty) U Mans IW 9 10 11 H 

U332-F flOfMBWAi(iTO (TO [UrwegarCM faw n aH CftpriBBUJfl 

U31221- A11FORIIJCICC196) (D)(BJCrar0MRpelllO5 C 


111234 BBQtME (21) (C) (□) (NK hBnyJ OuflBJ) k BslQr 7 ID 5 

11F3-20 0U>BRD8E(M)(TO{KCBMNlarBeiArKtBwrTtiiNlSlD4. 


10 66P011- N0RT1HN MX [28^ TO (Ncrtfen HdB PBrsmto) MStoman 10 Ifl 1~P Hetty 
-lOdcd tni- 

BE7TWC: B-4 Aridtoglon Bey, 5-1 AaoboUe, 6-1 Old Brfdtov 7-1 Rtyol Mo un tbwe. Ifr2 ty 
tWt 8-1 Bafewtoftan, 1-1 Bo IWmnaL 12-1 Dortone, 14-1 Al For Lncfc, 25-1 Northern Hkto 

FORM GUDE 

It to hard to gat away from ADDMGTON BOY alter his fine comeback befand Otalengpr 
Du Luc and Strong Promfea in the Murphy's here four vreeka ago. Not only dd that shw 
tost season's impressire pro0«ss had been maintamed, to Mould taw finished rinser if 
he tad rat been put off when Dttofins Flyar supped up on the final bend. Despite ah that, 
Addkvon Boy stlB flntohed five tenchs riear of Anabatic (Sb better fo), ubo did not ap- 
pear to get up the till after being in contention coming to the lest, «*iUe Big Mott, the 
surpnse favoume, was rated oftnsiah after tMIngtotancaettosJppary surface. It cotid 
bo that Big Matt is wonh another chance, but he does not haw the best of records tare. 
Anabatic apwt, there to a strong WTO chaflonge from Royal MoanUrowM and Baivnt- 
•rien. Then two met nw» to i month wtth the resJt going RrvN Mowtbiwww** way 
each ome. The meran was on)y the ler®h8 at Oonmel, however, and a 12th pt* pves 
Briuederimi a flood each-way chance. Apparently he wtfl be tapptor with ttw faster ffound, 
dsspte a wfonine record to the contrary. Oo umvensei. much impioved last season, wnt 
wrt for a long way until tarmg « Newbury on hta reeppeararwe, but the biaawdmjswb 

Old Bridge, last season's Midmay Of Rate twiner. Setoctiore ADDINGTON BOY 


| 3 J^| DWBlIiPfWfT NOVICE CHASE (CLABS C) £8fl00 


1 211 Ilf MPEWALVINTflfiE (3) (C) P) (DM W&CBJ MaV W**ri*6 11 10 _N 

2 0225-31 GBStALTONOD (15) 0*5 J K RmsS) T Georjp 7 11 6 MARfotonid 

- 2 dectorad- 

46 hopMtol Wntaqto. General ton*# 

FORM GUDE 

On Ms tor visit hers DWPSBAl tWTME was toft to flnisn rtone n e match, hto sDah ren 


of tta season, thotqgi tto daritor this time s th« Banerel Pongo might be the one left 
ri Spienrid tsotadon if Impend Vintage repeats his mishap at the very fast at Lacester on 
Wednesday. Qrerasd a dear round, thou0i, ne should beat General Pongo on this faster 
pound. The latter's Bangor win. much improved as it ww - he is also open to ptonqr of 
yn pro vem en t - came wnh pieray of cm ri the gouna Seleetkm: IMPERIAL VINIAGE 


LONESOME GLORY HURDLE (CLASS B) £15,000 j 

added 2m 4f 


1111-11 MAN0IS MANTIND (U) (C) (TO drin PUdhsO] J Gfirt 8117. 


11-3112 SaEMffPIUri3|USA)(raataEdgrSctt.MFB«eMlffB117 

10S2F1- ASH«U.«nrp!21)IABSftociBfi)PHobta51012 

1513P-2 KAHSHI(M)(LwdVesay)MSSHlVftf«GlD12 IMonm 

-4dectored- 


BEDTNG: 6-4 Mredys kbDUDO, 7-4 ArireM Boy, 3-1 Serenfly Preyer, 8-1 KersM 
FORM GUDE 

Hentys Mre rtlnoiriarowied hto unbeaten record at Newbury on fas reappearance. Had 
SoraMty Prayer Jumped the thud tost aeony over two rrslas here last month tlw record 
worid ddHteiy taw ftriten. as it was by only half a lentfi that ma American chafienjtof 
fated « up. KARSHl has a good chance of toppling both. Last year's streng-ftntshmg 
tfard behind Urubande in me Sun AOianoe NoHcesr Hunfle reappeared m Weiwidi a fart- 
tight {«? and. Having got the turner of fas batile ud front wtoi Mytton'3 Chrtce, was sur- 
prued »t tha fatal 100 jerds ty Briansk. AehweB Bey comes waft In » the reckoning If 
he to straight anoutfi on hto fast run m sewn months. Sefactlore KARSHl 


TRIPLEPRINT GOLD CUP - 10-YEAR-TALE 
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or W^'pefoAdaL raw: 75<~ 
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New race order 


Cheltenham has altered the 
running order of today's 
THpleprint Gold Cup meeting 
and put back the start lw 10 min- 
utes in a bid to make the Chan- 
nel 4 coverage more attractive. 

Jt has swapped the four-run- 
ner George Stevens Handicap 
Chase, which was due to open 
the five-race TV programme, 
with the Bristol Novices' Hur- 
dle, which has drawn a field of 
nine. 
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sport 


Brighton are 11 points adrift at the bottom of the League, heavily in debt, soqn to-be harness and facing a revok 
their own fens. Steve Gritt was offered the job of managing them -this* weelc^Gtef^ asked, him why he accep 


The man with the hardest joKf in football 


S itting in Steve Gritt’s new of- 
fice yesterday afternoon, you 
have to ask him. “Why?" 


The answer is brutally honest 

“Ifsajob.” 

But it is not any old job- Manag- 
ing Brighton and Hove Albion is 
widely regarded as the toughest job 
m football. Liz Casta, vice-chair of 
Brighton's Supporters' Club calls it 
the “hardest job any manager has 
ever taken". 

She may be biased but she is not 

exaggerating. This morning Brighton 
are 1 1 points adrift at the foot of the 
Third Division. They have Large 
debts, they lose their ground m 
May. and the support is alienated.. 
There is not even the safety net of 
a rebuttal for the Conference cham- 
pions. Brighton are more likely to be 
rejected by the Conference and sent 
straight down to the Dr Martens’ 
League - and probable closure. 

So. 4S hours into the job, is the af- 
fable Gritt having second thoughts. 
“I’m finding it OK so far,” he said 
brightly. “The players have re- 
sponded very well. The first morn- 
ing each of us were testing the 
water, sitting back and getting used 
to one another. This morning I’ve 





thinking when fe the next bonus com- 
ing? They’ve got families and mat- 


i ses ® 


BOTTOM OF THIRD DIVISION 


Doncaster ~22 
Man*fl«rfd~~21 
Leyton 0 — 21 
Hereford ..-.22 
Darflngton _22 
Hartlepool >21 
Bdtfiton — 22 


W D L F A ,l»ts 

7 5 IQ 21 28 26 
7 3 12 24 33 24 
5 9 7 21 22 24. 


7 3 12 24 33 24 

5 9 7 21 22 24. 

6 6 9 16 19 24 
6 5 11 23 31 23. 
6 A 12 30 39 22 
6 4 11 23 28 22 
3 4 15 18 42 11 


had to do a lot of work and they have 
responded.” 

“When I left Chariton [he was 
joint -manager with Alan Curbishley 
before being sacked 18 months ago] 
it was the first lime I have been out 
of work and out of football. I have 
been very keen to get back. When 
the chance came up, even though it 
was here with all the problems, I felt 
it was a chance I could not turn 
down.” 

The “problems”... a brief recap in 
case any of Michael Knighton's 
alien friends have just returned 
from Mars. Thirteen years ago, as 
Gordon Smith so evocatively recalled 
in these pages a month ago, they 
were a shot away from beating Man- 
chester United in the FA Cup final. 
That ramp at the end of four seasons 
in the old First Division and engen- 
dered hope of a quick return. 

Instead they slipped through the 
divisions and into the red, imperiled 
by bad performances on the pitch 
and at the bank. The historic but age- 
ing ground - parts of it look more 
like the derelict West Pier than a 
football stadium - has been sold and 
the proceeds apparently squandered. 
Having hought the dub for £56.25 
the chairman, BQl Archer, spends his 
time in Lancashire and refuses to sell 
to a consortium backed by support- 
ers. Hove Coundl and McAlpinc. 

The supporters have thus run a 
passionate, organised and popular 




“But it is not just about money, it 
is about pride as wtlL One lad has 
already said to me whenydu are los- 
ing every week it is difficult to go 
home. It is Eke any job, if you feel 
you have done a good week’s work, 
you have a weekend off and dome 
in looking for another tood week. 
Football’s no (Efferent. . 

Agam, Grid's been there, when 
Chariton nearly went bust in 1984. 
“I remember sitting in the support- 
ers’ dub. We were watting with all 
our gear to go to Blackburn an d-the 
game got called off because they 
thought we were going tail of busi- 
ness. 

“You wonder, C W31 1 get paid? 1 
could be out of work tomorrow, if 
that happens who will want me?’ It 
can affect you bm the resfiicncc the 
players showed - that was the sea- 
son we got promoted. 

“Look at what Chariton have 
achieved, even though they had the 
rigmarole of leaving The WlA 
then going back to it And whflp 
Giflingham- have achieved - two 
years ago they were two weeks from 


’ Somebody had 
to come in and 
get hold of the 
team otherwise 
the whole thing 
will crumble' 






Ground control: Steve Gritt, the new Brighton manager, surveys his new domain at the Goldstone Ground yesterday 


Photograph: Robert Hallam 


campaign to oust Archer and his 
chief executive, Derek BellottL Be- 
fore today’s match with Hull - who 
have similar problems of their own 
- they will release 1.000 balloons in 
Hove Park before resuming their cus- 
tomary abuse of Bellotti at the 
match. ' - ' •' 

It is not the ideal environment to 
work in. Cbsta even greeted Gritt’s 
appointment' With the comment: 
“We didn’t want anybody to take the 
job. We wanted people to say they 
can’t work with the current board.” 

“It is Hot a question of working 
with the board.” Gritt said. “Some- 
body had to come in and get hold of 
the team otherwise the whole thing 
will crumble. 

“I’m sure a lot of supporters will 
say it is crumbling anyway but that 
doesn’t interest me. I have come here 


to concentrate solely cm the footbalL 
I have not come to get wrapped up 
in all the politics, football is my busi- 
ness. 

“People turn around and say, 
You must get involved, surety?’ But 
I made it dear at the interview that 
I have not come here to be anybody’s 
puppet I have come here to work 
with the players on the training 
ground which is something I have 
missed more than anything. 

“I hope the supporters trail get be- 
hind the lads. If the players do what 
I hope they will do, what I am try- 


ing to get them to do, and they roll 
their sleeves up and match Him for 


their sleeves up and match Hull for 
effort their ability will come through. 
If the fans see that they are having 
a go they will appreciate it. 

“I understand whit the fans are 
feeling, I can sympathise 100 per 


cent. I’ve been there. 1 was at Chad- 
ton when we had to leave The \fel- 
ley. They've been coming here for 

that's been taken, awa^om*!^^ 
But if they can get behind the team 
the players will appreciate it. m ap- 
preciate it" 

The 39-year-old Gritt was aptly 
named. As a player he was a grafter 1 
rather than a stylist. He played 406 
League games m a 16-year career, 
all but 26 of them with Charlton 
whom he represented in every po- 
sition except goalkeeper. He was 
then co-manager for four years be- 
fore being unexpectedly sacked af- 
ter a change at boardroom leveL 

Given the resources Charlton 
were very successful under Gritt and 
Curbishley but recognition was slow. 
In his book Left Jfooi Forward Gany 


Nelson recalls Graham Thy lor. when 
at Wolves, introducing Curbishley to 
John de Wolf with the line, “I don't 
think you’ve met Steve Gritt”. 

The shared roles, and Gritt’s one- 
club career, has made work hard to 
find. He even applied to be Chari- 
ton’s youth team coach this summer. 
"I’ve kept myself busy going to 
games, that was a piece qtadvkeT 
was given - 'be seen’. I also got nay 
boots on again playing for Welling 
and Tboting and Mitcham but that 
got in the way of the scouting.” 

The scouting, and some youth 
ooacfamg,wasmainfyforGfllmghain 
though be recently watched Brighton 
for Tbrquay. 

“They looted capable of scoring, 
but also of letting them in. I want 
them to play with discipEse but free- 
dom as wdL If they can do that and 


relax a bit I think they can get results. 

“It takes time but I have not go 
that much time. . It is not like com- 
ing in at the start of the season. 
Christmas is one of the busiest times 
to come in. it is games, games, 
games. It does not give much time 
to work with pi ayers^becaustf* fibvt 
ousty thqphave to^raeuperate. 
a cajjefal jiggling , ffitl hafts pilfecf& 
load of information into them this 
morning -''fraly time will. tell how 
much as gone in. 

“Fve got some money available. 
How much will depend on what I 
need. I may baVe to do some wheel- 
ing and dealing. • 

“The situation has not helped, nor 
has the fact that they have not won 
many game&.It starts to grind you 
down.' You think when fa the next 
point coating? A lot of them will be 


going out of business. Maybe the sup- 
porters here can look at tot and take 
some encouragement. 

“Hopefully I can organise the 
team to start getting results which fa 
what it is all about. I've got experi- 
enced players who I will be looking 
to to set and example and some good 
youngsters. I'm told the undertying 
crop are very good so, on the pitoh, 
the future locks hopeful.” 

But which pitch? We now «« 
across the Goldstone for the pho- 
. tographs and Gritt recalls: “Fve had 
some blinding games here. We 
played in front of 35,000 here 
once.” 

That fa the potential, realising it 
fa another matter. Just over two years 
F^gcrtfrfteiviewed the then-Brighton 
manacervlianr Bradf. Brighton had 

‘"neSpMr Ae'Sfejfflrmrision 

playoffs in May, 'attracting crowds 
of 15,000. Then they had beaten Pre- 
miership Leicester w both legs in the 
Coca-Cola Cop. The subsequent 
upbeat interview ran under the line 
“Happy days are returning to 
Brighton”. 

So, no rash predictions from me 
thfe time. Ority that Gritt has hfa wwk 
cat out When the photographer and 
I wished him luck as we parted we 
meant it. He will need every bit 
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Bristol football 


MAJOR WEEKEND FOOTBALL FIXTURES AND POOLS CHECK 



by MarkWenham 


Down here in the West Coun- 
try we may lack the cultural so- 
phistication of the inhabitants of 
“The Eternal City”, or 'The 
Smoke" but wc beat them point- 
lew when it comes to pithy 
nicknames for a hometown. 
"Bristol - the Graveyard Of All 
Ambition" may ncu'bc the sort 
of slogan to launch a car stick- 
er campaign, hut its fair com- 
ment in a city where dynamism 
is spending less than three hours 
in a sunny beer garden. Mrs 
Emerson would Uke it here, 
especially when she realises 
how near we are to the golden 
sands of Weston-super-Mare. 

The at tractions of other ac- 
tivities has been the main rea- 
son our sports teams have 
underachieved to consistently 
o'er the last decade, none 
more so than our two football 
clubs. City and Rovers. Their 
main contribution to the na- 
tion's favourite game has been 
to supply the Premier League 
with a stream of centre-halves 
guaranteed to make Shearer 
giggle in his sleep. Rennie, 
Drydctt. Yates. Curie, Tanner, 
Peacock, Newman. Scales. 

Given the presence of both 
tetuns in the Second Division, 
with average crowds last season 
of S.PU0 for City and 6,000 for 
Rovers. in a city with half a mil- 
lion potential matchguers, you 
could he forgiven for thinking 
that there fa no peat residual well 
or affection for football in Bris- 
tol. In fact pubs ore invariably 
packed for Premiership games 
and England internationals, and 
most king-term residents (\.c. 
people other than students) haw 
an affinity to either City or 
Ruveis that is heartfelt enough 

to hare engendered a typically ro- 
bust metropolitan rivalry. Sup- 
porters rib each other at work, 
make light-hearted jibes at the 
oppositions’ expense in the local 
pub, and occasionally try to set 
fire to each other's - Whims. 

Tliis antipathy fa genuine 


enough to ensure another sell- 
out crowd for tomorrow's der- 
by at Ashton Gate. 

Historically, allegiance to 
each team depended on which 
side of the River Avon you 
lived, but it has become in- 
creasingly clear to me that City 
and Rovers fans are complete- 
ly different personality types. 

City fans are basically delu- 
sional and share the 'happy 
conviction that good times are 
just around the corner. This 
delusion has its roots in a 
Sleeping Giant complex, which 
stems from having spent a 
short spell in the old Fust Di- 
vision. possessing an excellent 
stadium, a manager who played 
in Sent' A, and a chairman who 
played keyboards for the Pet 
Shop Boys. This feeling of su- 
periority handily ignores ihe 
fact tha't for the last century 
there has rarely been more 
than one division between Bris- 
tol's two protagonists. 

Rovers supporters, converse- 
ly, live according to the premise 
(hat if you expect nothing from 



Now Wimbledon have influence^ 
all they need is more friends 


life then you'll never be disap- 
poimecLThis pessimism has been 


xiirued.Ttiis pessimism has been 
bunded in recent years on a bde 


of money, and the lack of a de- 
cent ground, both conditions 
that seem set to last for the 
foisueablc future. 

Time for a prediction on the 
big game. Joe Jordan bas cre- 
ated a brand new City team 
through some astute sign- 
ings^md has fashioned than into 
a creative attacking tide that are 
top scorers in their division and 
good bets for promotion. 

Rovers ore the usual mix of 
cx-non-Leaguers, callow youths 
and pros on the downward 
slide.They play route one, are 
desperately low on eonfi- 
dencc^tnd rely on a sound de- 
fence to compensate for then- 
lack of any proven goalscorer. 

The result,iherefore, should 
be a formality. One-nil to the 
Rovers. 



Wimbledon have London to 
themselves this weekend, at 
least in terms of the Premier- 
ship, and can cut Arsenal’s lead 
to a single point by beating 
Blackburn at Sellnizst Park. 
Even allowing for the coanter- 
pufi of Christmas shopping, if 
JocKimvear's team cannot chaw 
a crowd today then Dublin may 
not be such a daft idea after all. 

The Dons’ average atten- 
dance of 15,500, while higher 
than that of their landlords, 
Gystal Palace, is inflated by the 
fact that they have already 
played Manchester United, Ar- 
senal and Tbttenham. The fig- 
ure for Blackburn should be a 

true reflection of whether their 
football is winning the new 
friends it deserves. 

Vmnie Jones will be absent, 
l ending the land of his distant 
forefathers, as . Wimbledon 
strive to maintain the most un- 
expected championship chal- 
lenge since Ipswich triumphed 
in 1962. Blackburn, 17th but stir- 
ring, learned yesterday that 
Tbny Pariees is prepared to con- 
tinue as caretakertaanager un- 
til the summer, when Sven 
Goran Eriksson is free to join 
them: ' 

Liverpool, trailing Wimble- 
don on goals scored, receive 
Middlesboroogh amrioos to im- 
prove cm a record of two points 


Phtt Shaw examines the weekend's action 
in the Premiership and Nationwide League 


from the last nine available at 
■home. They think they have 
problems Boro have lost 22 and 
won just seven of the last 40 
League games. 

The errant Emerson, who 
looked world-class when Bryan 
Robson’s men won on the oth- 
er side of Stanley Park in Sep- 
tember - their last victory - fa set 
to return. Robson may also be 
tempted to man-mark Steve 
McManaman, as Sheffield 
Wednesday did so successfully. 

Roy Evans, dismayed that 
stopping the wandering wonder 
meant stopping Liverpool, 
could recall Stan CoUymdre 
and/or Jamie Redknapp to re- 
dress imbalance between func- 
tionalism and flair. But with the 
Teessiders desperate for “a‘ 
result” to stifle rumbling? of dis- 
quiet over Robson’s manage- 
ment, no one should hold their 
breath for a repeat of August’s 
3-3 goaifesL 

As Eric Cantona has discov- 
ered, heD hath no fury in»» a 
Leeds fan scorned. John Scales 

can expect similar vilification if 


Gerry Francis gives the England 
defender his Spurs debut at El- 
land Road. 

Scales’ decision to reject 


Liverpool v 
MMdtosbro 


Last i e nn o rir l-0. Last five League matches Liverpool WpSvVU Md- 

(SesbRKVte UXJ2> 

Bneraorr mates a MHOesbroutfi ajmebara-lteli«PteiTta^ 
for seven weeks -me mam that has been hit tv Injury and virus prob- 
lems. Liverpool are unchangsd as PStrik Berber has recovered from the flu. 


Hearts sign Hamilton 

Scottish football action from the Scottish Ft 



-4 visr 





v Chelsea 


Last season: No corresponding fixtures. Last five League matches; 
Sunctertnd LLDWt; Chelsea WDOLD. 

Sundertand defender Scott (groin) has been ruled out Melville wiUptay 
his second game m 24 hours after playing for Wales in the Wbdd Cup. 
A bekw- strength Chefsea have Leboeuf suspended and VtalB inured., 


Hearts have completed the 
signing of Scotland’s (Jnder-21 
striker Jim Hamilton from 
Dundee for' £200,000 and he 
goes into the squad to face Kil- 
marnock at Rugby Park today. 

Hamilton has signed a three- 
year deal and brings the number 
of players the Hearts manager, 
Jim Jefferies, has signed in his 
16-month tenure to 17. 

The Aberdeen defend®: Col- 
in Woodthorpe faces severe 


action from the Scottish Foot- 
ball Association after snatching 
-a yellow card from a referee as 
be was about to be sent off. 

. Woodthorpe had already 
been booked by Martin Johnston 
during a reserve match against 
Dunfermline. When the referee 
produced the yellow card for a 
second time, the player grabbed 
it and threw it at the officiaL 
Woodthorpe has since been 
fined by Aberdeen for his action 
and the SEA have confirmed that 
the referee’s report has been re- 
edved. - 


Leeds was, he danned, based on 
football criteria. That raised the 
intriguing possibility of an ex- 
Wimbledon player having 
qualms about the Yorkshire 
side's rugged approach of late, 
although the stronger likeli- 
hood fa that Spurs plan to 
switch to a three-man defence. 
Scales excelled in such a system 
at Liverpool, as does Colin 
Calderwood with Scotland. 

George Graham at last has a 
Hew face in his squad, though 
supporters may have been un- 
derwhelmed by the acquisition 
of Oldham's Gunnar Halle 
(what fa .ic,.mcidentalty, with 
Graham arid Norwegians?). 

Chelsea, havhig vindicated. 
Graham’s view that they would 
not fancy Leeds inthe wind and <- 
rain, venture eves further north y 
Tomorrow, to the sub-Arctic 
outpost that is Sunderiand. The 
southern softies will, doubt- 
less, be wearing .gloves and 
thermal vests. As everyone 
knows, they do not have cold 
weather in London or Italy. 

In the Knit Division, Bolton 
no longer have- the look of run- -. 
away champions, though a 
home match against Ipswich 
should enable them to keep 
their distance from Sheffield 
United, whose resurgence faces 
a stem examination at Oxford. 

The Second Division’s out- 
standing fixture sends leaders 
Brentford to fifth-placed Bum- 
ley. Even Thrf Moor’s tradi- 
tionaitysnbsfantiaJ support wiU 

be dwarfed, however, by the 
tum-out for tomorrow’s Bristol . . 
derby, an occasion given added 

spice by Rovers* return to the 
city. , 

Meanwhile, Hall's visit to 
Brighton in the Third Division 
offers the bizarre prospect of $ 
both sets of fans remaining 
outsicte this ground to demon- 
strate -against the "respective 
chairmen.- 
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‘He’s got too much skill for Spurs,’ said our former hero Chris 
Waddle of one top foreigner linked with the club. Ouch, that hurts 


It was Henry Kissinger who said: “I 
can’t have a crisfc; my diary is fiiD next 
week"; how I wish Alan Sugar could 
say the same. There is a crisis at Spins 
and let no one persuade you other- 
wise. Eleventh in the Premiership, 
a Jurgen Klinsmann lookaiike up 
front and a £2.6tn former Liverpool 
reserve on the payroll simply paper 
over the cradcs which suggest that 
Spurs are being left on the shelf. 

That classic Danny Blanchflower 
quote about the game being “about 
glory, about doing things in style, with 
a flourish*’ has studs to Spurs iflce a 
resolute man-marker. You see, it’s 
always been their way. Just as foot- 
ball folklore decrees that Ansenal are 
dogged and dull (this season apart). 
Newcastle cavalier and Liverpool 
slick, so it's cast in stone that Spurs 
are flamboyant and flash, if too of- 
ten flawed. That they no longer are 
constitutes a crisis down the Lane. 


The problems on the field are as 
clear. A defence over-reliant on Sol 
Campbell (it has already conceded 
25 goals, at this stage last season the 

figure was 13), a lightweight midfield, 
a lacklustre attack, a manager seem- 
ingly devoid of inventive ideas and 
(ac cordin g to Sugar) a lack of fi ght - 
ing spirit so painfully manifest in the 
6-1 defeat at Bohon. Gerry Francis 
should heed the belief of the former 
Ibttenham striker Garth Crooks 
that, “entertainment has always been 
an important feature of Spurs’ game 
which the fans demand. They can 

never get away firam that If they did, 
it'd bring down the management". 

Francis, however, claims not to 
understand the talk of “traditional 
Ibttenham football” which I find 
hard to believe of a man who grew 
up watching the 1961 Double-win- 
ning side- “Thar son of talk disap- 
points me,” he says. 


Well, can you imagine how it dis- 
tresses fans brought up on Blanch- 
flower. Gilzean, Hockfle, W&ddle, 
Archies and Gascoigne to see players 
with the skill of McManaman, Berg- 
er and Bergkamp playing for the op- 
position; to see long balls being 


Olivia Blair 



— where Chiveis, Greaves, Allen 
and Lineker once burned so profitably; 
and k> see Aiseaal ^aymgTbttenham- 
stvie football with 7oflg nharo -sryte 
pfayeTs? “He’s got too much skfll for 
Spurs," said our former hero Chris 
ft&ddle of one top foreigner linked 
with the dub. Ouch, that hurts. 

However, the problems are not 
just on the field but also, as is cus- 
tomary with Tottenham Hotspur pic, 
in the boardroom where in five years 
there have been no trophies, no top 
six finish, no European place, not so 
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much as a whiff of the championship. 
Recently, the Ibttenham Action 
Group, fearful that Sugar’s reluc- 
tance to compete for players at the 
top end of the market is more 
short-sighted than prudent have 
mrged Spurs fans to boycott White 
Hart Lane, dub merchandise, Am- 


strad products and the products of 
any associated companies in the 
hope that the negative publicity will 
persuade Sugar either to rethink his 
policy - or sell up and ship ouL 

If he did so, it would be at a vast 
profit. His 40 per cent stake, pur- 
chased for £8m, is now worth an es- 
timated £40m, with Spurs' value 
having quadrupled to around £100m. 
In his defence n must be said that he’s 
restored business credibility to a 
dub whose finances were in as mncfa 
of a mess as fame s. 

But the issue is not so much the 
money, but whether Bands wff] 

* — — * — *—* u - — — i cm the 


tentfak and Scaled influence remains 
lobe seen. . . 

V&ddle echoes the sentiments of 
many fans when he says Spurs uc«i 
“a creative playmaken a Hoddle, a 
cSnft Bkc iStddacfee", 

v.. Banos’s task 


isnotaneiBdabJcone.‘Tbme,”^d- 
dlc says, “hbe White Hart Lane crowd 

seemed spoilt Wfe could be 4-0 op. 



I bring bade 

r __ rf expenditure al- 

j amounts to £13m-phis on play- 

en(rax. Sanaa, Nielsen, Armstrong) 
whose impact has been as ineffectu- 
al as a long ball in a force nine gale. 
Meanwhile Steffen Iversen is pure po- 


aim they'd be stow 

moaning.wsmting more. And that w^s 

with Gtem and Qsse in the side. 

But if the fans are demanding, 
tney're long-suffering- Spurs is 
a chib which seems to be in a state 
of perpetual crisis. In his 1990 pref- 
aces The Gbry Gome Hunter Davies 
a dmitted he’d grown to hate Spurs, 
had become infiiriaied by the bland 
programme, the accent on mer- 
chanefising,*'® seems that we were no 
kinger a fbotinD dnb," Davies wrote. 


“just another branch of ihe leisure In- 
dustry and what mattered most were 
the interests of the wealthiest sup- 
porters and most strident sponsors.” 

Stuart Mutter, writing four yeans on 
in the final issue of TheSpur, said; *Tve 
had enough... for the way we’ve 
been treated. Tottenham doesn't de- 
serve players or fans anymore. Be 
wary. Be very wary indeed, for the 
Spurs are not what they seem." 

Nor, in 1996’s winter of discontent, 
a patch on what they used to be. 
Coming-out of the hat away to Man 
United in the FA Cup third round 
draw was simply par for the course 
in a troubled season. It's scant con- 
solation that the last time they played 
an FA Cup tie at Old Traflord, in 
1980, a sublime Ardfles curier secured 
a 1-0 victory; because Ardiles is no 
longer around, and “Allan Nielsen's 
going to Wanbfcy” doesn't have quite 
the same ring about iu_ 


Test of mettle 
^awaiting Wales 


Gary Speed believes Wales can 
avoid a repeat of last month’s 
beating in the Netherlands 
when they tackle Turkey in 
Cardiff today. 

Iteles suffered a humiliating 
7-1 defeat against the Dntch in 
Eindhoven but Speed is confi- 
dent they can re-start their 
World Cup challenge with vic- 
tory against the TUrks. 

“In the last campaign we 
lost 5-1 in Romania but we put 
it behind us and so nearly made 
it to the finals in the last game," 
the Evenon midfielder said. 

Bobby Gould, the Wales 
manager, has tried to help his 
players forget the trouncing in 
Eindhoven by showing them a 
video compilation illustrating 
how well they have played since 
then with their dub sides. 

Vfales. who have six points out 
of 12 at the half-way stage, wiD top 
Croup Seven if they beat the 
l|Erks and the Dutch draw in Bel- 
gium tonight, but they have 
played more games than their ri- 
vals and must win their last four 
matches to reach the target Gould 
set before the opening game 
against San Marino in June. 


Gould wiH not make his team 
public until an hour before 
kick-off. and he was also reluc- 
tant to reveal which ofhis play- 
ers is having a fitness test this 
morning but Mark Hughes says 
he is ready to face the Tides with 
his shin wound protected by 
padding. 

Gould is committed to mak- 
ingchanges at the back from the 
Eindhoven game with Mark 
Bowen dropped and Alan Nefi- 
son injured Ryan Giggs’ return, 
along with that of Hughes and 
skipper Barry Horne, will give 
>ftUes a mudi stronger took than 
they had in the Netherlands. 

Iain Dowie aims to take his 
Premiership frustration out on 
Albania when he leads North- 
ern Ireland in their World Cup 
Group Nine qualifier against Al- 
bania in Belfast. The Wsst Ham 
striker wfll be hoping to bring 
an end to the longest goal 
drought of his career. 

He has only two Coca-Cola 
Cup goals to his name this sea- 
son, and has not scored in die 
Premiership since netting twice 
in the Hammers* 4-2 victory over 
Manchester City on 23 March. 


Ravanelli tells fans 
of his Boro bliss 
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Fabrizio Ravanelli yesterday 
reaffirmed his intention to stay 
with Middlesbrough as Milan 
became the latest club to be 
linked with him. 

The 16-goal, £7m striker, 
who is also reported to be in- 
teresting Manchester United, 
Liverpool, Aston Villa and In- 
temazionale, declared his sat- 
isfaction with life on Tfeesside 
£and does not wish to leave. 

* “1 want to tell all Boro fans 
that, despite moving to a new 
club and a new country, J could 
not have hoped to have settled 
in belter in the few months I 
have been here,” he said. 
“There is no way I want to 
leave." 

Bryan Robson, the Boro 
manager, said: “I have not had 
one approach from any dub 
concerning Ravanelli. He is 
100 per cent happy. The only 


IAAF tie huge 
prizes to drug 
campaign 

Athletics 

' The world's leading athletes will 
have to carry an identity card 
next year to prove they have un- 
dertaken our-of-compctition 
testing and are eligible to daim 
a share of increased champi- 
onship cash prizes totalling 
around £]15m. 

Without the •‘elite" card- the 
top 20 athletes in each discipline 
ate not eligible for money on of- 
fer for the first time at ihe Wbrid 
Championships in Athens and 
afl six other World Series events 
organised by the International 
Amateur Athletic Federation. 
These cover indoor, cross-coun- 
try, race walking, half-marathon 
and road relay championships. 
"“Thiswfll be the beginning of 
a new era for athletics, the 
LEAF'S president, Primo Nebi- 
ofo, said in Monte Carlo yes- 
terday. “ft is another means of 
toiobaiing doping, which we 

wiJwfllbeveiy effective. \w ate 

sgyfog'yes’ to prizes, but ‘no to 
scaling in athletics." 
fTThtf money will virtually 
S&rantec the presence of all the 
Weld's best in each event, 
'^ch has not always been the 

iord Christie is reported 
prepared to put hfe re- 
em from international 
,-___atition on hold and Jake 
fcS his old rival Frankie Fred- 
ericks at an indoor meeting m 
Bhrncc next February. 



problem is misleading articles 
in the press that upset him." 

Hi-tech shenanigans in Spain 
where an unidentified fan 
armed with a laser tried to dis- 
tract the Seville keeper. Monchi 
Rodrgiuez, during Monday’s 
3-0 league defeat at Hercules. 

Television pictures showed a 
small red light on the keeper's 
face at comers and free-Jacks. 
Lasers can cause permanent eye 
damage and even blindness. 

“There was some kind of 
laser, but it didn’t affect me," 
Monchi said. 

■ England are to piayBrazfl on 
10 June in Lens as part of the 
four-team 1998 World Cup 
dress rehearsal which also fea- 
tures France and Italy. 

Dates: 3 June France v Brad. Lyon; 4 June 
tmty v Entfand. Nantes 7 Jan® Ranee v Eng- 
land. Mornpeter; 8 Am Italy v BraM, (yon; 
3X1 Jwncr B&n)v Brass, Unc lUm Danes 
v Kaly, Pars (Parc dea JMrx»SJ (Hdc-oft times 
to be announced toted. 


Symonds still 
not a true 
Australian 

Cricket 

Andrew Symonds' failure to 
make the starting XI for Aus- 
tralia A yesterday gives 
Gloucestershire fresh hope that 
he can play for them again. 

Symonds, bom in Birming- 
ham but brought up in Aus- 
tralia, finally committed himself 
to playing for an Australia rep- 
resentative side this week. That 
decision initially backfired when 
he was made 12th man for the 
Australian second-string side 
who beat the West Indies by six 
wickets in a one-day match in 
Melbourne. 

Last whiter the 21-year-oJd 
batsman turned down a place on 
England's A tour, preferring to 

play stale cricket in Australia and 

ft he had played yesterday it 
would have meant he no longer 
counted as an English player. 

The Test and County Cricket 
Board said yesterday that be- 
cause Symonds was only 12th 
man in the A side’s ax-wicket 
win, his dual-nationality status 
stifl applies and he could yet play 

for the county agaw-_. 

■fony Brown, the TCCB s ad- 
ministration manager, said: 
“Tire regulations state that a 
person must have played for 
whatever country to make him 
ineligible. But he didn’t play, he 
was only 12th man.” 

by itx widest*. 



England's 

fielding 

handicap 

Derek Pringle, in Bulawayo, previews 
tomorrow's first one-day international 


Guy Whrttal trudges off as Darren Gough celebrates dfemtssing the MatabeMand opener yesterday Photograph: Altsport 

Ankle operation for Hollioake on return 


MYLES HODGSON 


reports from Brisbane 
England A 230 & 106-4 
Queensland 298 
Match drawn 


Adam Hodloake joined the lust 
of England As injured tourists 
as the parly completed their suc- 
cessful Australian trip with an ex- 
pected draw here yesterday. 

Queensland, resuming on 195 


Atfiletfcs 

Britain's hopes have soared and then 
slipped for the European Cross-Coun- 
try Championships in Charted, Begum, 
tomorrow. Jon Brown gave them a ton- 
ic by beating Kenya's world champion, 
Paul Ttergat/tn Spain Iasi weekend. 8ot 
another key man. Keith Culen, has been 
suffering from fhi and Ws team-mate, 
Spencer Barden, is feeing two theft 
charts. Barden, who has been balled 
to appear In court at Maidstone next 
Friday, was seen as the fourth runner 
Britain needed to improve on last 
year's team bronze. Andrew Pearson, 
who won the Individual bronze, Cuflen 
(fourth) and Brown (sixth) could have 
celebrated goW had they found anoth- 
er hWi finisher (n that race at Alnwick. 
Theformer double national champion. 
Andrea Whitcombs. is back in the 
women's lean after chantfng her mind 
about retiring, but the absence of 
attsfo's No 1. ffeula RadcUffe, who has 
had a knee Injury and wlU not run un- 
til the Durham IntEroadonalattheeftd 
of the month, te a Mow as the squad 
attempt to impro* on last season’s po- 
sition of seventh. 

EUROPEAN' CROSS-COUNTRY CHAMPt* 

OWSHffS tCteriwd. Wgkun) S Ba r- 

dm (GEO. J Browa (SheffieWl. D Burro— 
(BtotiMd). KCuten tCM*ratoD).A paonoa. 
(largMttd). C Stephenson (CanW). 

Basketball 

Charies BarWey scored 11 of his 26 
points in the first &2 4 of the game as 
the Houssn Rockets raced to a 15-pojR 
lead and breezed to thefr ninth straight 
home vMn.115-96, overthe Detroit Pte- 
tons on Tfwraday. Chde Drerier scored 
27 points, Hakeem Oajuwon added 21 
and rooMe Matt Maloney contributed 
10 for Houston, which improved the 
league's best record to 19-2. Barkley 
grabbed eight rebounds and Dreader 
hapded out eight assists for the Rock- 
ets, „vrfro have won four in a row and 
13 bf.tfuir last 14 games. 

Mfc-f—r ft* so G«*»i sow 
US MM 9 ® HMht too Seat* 971 

PtaMkfiSUOftOT: Portend p B_Vanm»v T% 
lAtapd— 97 San AMonlo 94; SKtwrwm 93 

rx-j. 


for 5, were dismissed for 298 with 
Craig ^ White taking a career-best 
6 for 66, and rfaim mg his 150th 
fiist-dass wicket in the process. 

Hollioake win undergo an op- 
eration on hjs left ankle when 
he returns, joining Dean 
Headley (hip) and Mark Eal- 
ham (broken finger) in facing an 
anxious winter. 

Hollioake 's injury did not 
stop him from playing a major 
part in the tourists’ success, both 
as a captain, bowler and bats- 


man as England shrugged off 
their opening defeat against 
New South Wiles 2nd XI to fin- 
ish the trip with a nine-match 
unbeaten run. 

Flnol (tey of four; Quecralend won too* 
BKRAND A-Fkst fcminc* 230 tW A BuTCrt- 
bt 72; B N Cree*jy 6-70). 

QUEBOLAMO - Ftrat taolnei 
(OMTBght 195 tor® 

M P Mott c Hefl b VMM 73 

ASecaxnbe e Hegg b Whan 23 

S A Prostwtdge not out 22 


FM (owiQ: B-232 7-275 8-277 9-203. 
Bowling: Headley 9-100-0; Chapwe 
23-7-6M; Eafwm &-2-16-1; Grins 1&4-320; 
White 29^1-5-66-6; HoOoota 12-7-29- C Gal- 
lon 14-3-33-0; Vaughan 2-0-96; McGrath 
40-6-1; Bwcter 63-60. 

BtOLAND A - Seeeod tenfc* 

M A Butcher hn>wcJ«t h Prestwrfge 47 

M PVatmnc Maher b Muter 1 

A McGrath c and b Muter 18 

J EH GaUannot out 12 


•A J Hottoaka b PrestaMff 

CW» re* out , 


.10 


. (U, Ib4. nb2) 
Intel (for 4, as wm) 
Rdfcl-13 2- 


-11 


JOB 


8 N Craavay c Hotfoot® b White 

P W Jackson Dm b McGrattt 

S A Miitef b WhdB 


.0 


i OblO, W3, nb22) . 
Total (120.2 own) 


— 33 


-693-68442. . 

DU mi bat: fW K He®. A F GBes. G Chop- 
pte, D W Hnadby. M AEateam. 

Bowta Mtteer 93-28-2, teante 50-33-0; 
Maher 5-0-11-0; PreeMtte 5-0-16-2; Jack- 
son 6 - 2 - 50 ; Mott 4 -lOOaecaynfaa 1 - 1.00 
Unpiras: P D Psrtter and J FTorpey. 


Ever since England arrived here, 
they have been ferried around 
in abuswift “GirTs CbDege” em- 
blazoned on the side. Whether 
or not it is an accurate reflection 
of what the Zimbabwean cricket 
authorities think of Michael 
Atherton’s ream, or simply the 
onfyavailabte20-seatermMata- 
befdand, tomorrow’s one-day 
international promises to be 
anything but an easy ride for the 
tourists. 

Since their elevation to Tfest 
status in 1992, Zimbabwe have 
met England three times in one- 
day cricket, beating them twice 
in low-scoring matches in Aus- 
tralia. ft is 'a form of the game 
taken very sariousty in these parts 
as evidenced by the prime spot 
given to tomorrow’s pitch. By 
contrast the Tfest pitch is on the 
edge of the Queen’s Jfaik square, 
ready for the lesser business -as 
far as the paying public are con- 
cerned - of Wednesday's Test. 

Unlike the longer game, one- 
day cricket is notoriously diffi- 
cult to call, which may go some 
way to explaining its popularity. 
England’s recent limited-overs 
form, series victories against In- 
dia and Pakistan in the summer, 
suggests dial perhaps they ought 
to stan as favourites, although 
only seven of the players that 
won those series are here. 

The England camp feel their 
preparations are now on course 
ana that key players have all had 
good enough work-outs to be 
close to merging both peak fit- 
ness and form. Only Ronnie 
Irani's back twinge may prevent 
them from playing their first- 
choice XI, which would see 
Alec Stewart return to open the 
innings with Nick Knight, seek- 
ing his third successive limited- 
overs century, while Atherton 
drops to No 3. 

Pinch-hitting is still anathema 


to England’s game plan. In any 
case the only suitable candidate 
for the role would be Irani who 
if fit to fifi the fifth bowling spot, 
will probably bat at seven. This 
suggests England will try and ac- 
celerate their scoring rate 
through a stroke-jdaying- as op- 
posed to big-bitting - middle 
order of Thorpe, Hussain and 
Crawley, the last two having 
made seven appearances in 
limited-overs internationals. In 
all, only four members of the 
party have played this type of 
match for England more than 
five times. 

Bonding tactics, something of 
a lottery when early hitting is 
employed by the opposition, will 
revolve around Darren Gough 
and Alan Mu 11 ally creating an 
stranglehold in the opening 15 
overs as they did against Mata- 
beleland a week ago. That task 
may become more challenging 
if regular contact is made by the 
whirring bat of Andrew Whiter, 
the big-hitting opener. 

The majority of the Zim- 
babwe batsmen favour the front 
foot, a preference difficult to 
counter m one-day cricket, with 
its outlawing of short-pitched 
bowling. England must not pro- 
vide room to cut, a favourite 
shot here, and Andy Caddick 
and Robert Croft in particular, 
must guard against it. 

Where Zimbabwe do over- 
shadow the tourists is in the stan- 
dard of their out-fielding, the 
brilliance of which is thought to 
give them a 15-run aarL England 
may have several brilliant fielders 

but 15 runs is a jot to make up, 
and En glan d wflj have to be at 
their best in all departments to 
make sure it is not a handicap 
that costs them the game. 

POSSBLE ENGLAND 12: *M A Atherton. N 
V Krttfu. tA J Sowran, N Hussan, G P ’mor- 
pe.JP GwUoy. H D S Cat D A R CatS- 

dlek. A D Multeity. C E w SBwwood. 


SPORTING DIGEST 




> 


Crickgt 

SHlaahahave chosen the former Aia- 
trafenlfestsplnner Broca KBnSay as tftar 
new coach and not the former En0wfo 
batsman Allan Lamb- varoie* who 




pfeyed 33 tests for Australia, replaces 
departing coach DavWhetmore, who Is 
joining Lancashire. 

Pakistan, sent to an emb a nessfog 13 
runs defeat by the Australian Cricket 
Academy in their tour-opening Bmited 
overs match yesterda* wfl oonsaler cell- 
ing for replacements after a rash of W- 
ness and injury Captain Waam Akram 
and wicketkeeper Moln Khan both 
missed the match througi Aness as (fid 
ihe experienced batsman Sa8m MaJJk, 
who withdrew at the last moment with 
an anMe bijuy and Wastm’s pace txwA- 

Ing partner, Vteqar'founte, was rested 
ahead of Sunday’s first World Series 
match against Australia.. Coach Mush- 
taq Mohammad said the players may 
be suffering from the effects of a hec- 
tic schedule which has included tours 
to Sln&pore, England, Canada, Kenya 
and Sharjah since the World Cup in 
March. 

toon MATCH (UdiMIda, a mm d Mi Aiao aflan 

Codiet Aeaderra; 24fl hrS {50 own; MDtpKn 

621; Wdstm 235 (463 wens Zahoer Eteri 6L 

Sated Armor 56). A — trala i Cod t at Aeada- 

my won by 13 ruK. 

SUPSWORT tatan [tecoad (tay 

Of feral: Botentf 133 and 66 fa-2; Mrid 1S8 

CD BenMretete BO. H MSram 6-57, D Mine 

*64). KMberiay (feat day of fear KRcbSIEO 
3®4 for 7 (B Dtepmwr 90, L Wftraan 75. C 

Qmv) 63n« vQiqualanoWteL CapaTote (test 

OayariaH): Border 210 (M Barrier 7l£Wta- 

5n rtnareBT tor 6 (M Ntrt 4-26).Man- 

nastwe (M day or fora): ilnHj3D2 tor 

. 8IDtte*l2& AHteWvEaBBmPrarawe. 

FootbaB 

Mexico, Peru and Denmark w9 ttere on 
the United States In US Cup *97 tom 
January 17-22. wtth the round-rodn 
tournament being staged in Pasadena 
end San Diego. 

1WW5KASS Jot* Sealte Hetanteb lieipooj 
k>Temf*m JUH* nhI IpiUUiSe) l*wpool 
to rtddatstett tear Hate' ( ik dandal CM- 
ham b leedK tea teMwa Uetendti) Deity Id 

caiMteittCreWMC^teD 

Svsrnffi ted PMUnon Dundaam BteSw- 
feCCMPwaraata HratelWaBSmte 
buy; Adrian RaodaB (mUieuef) to Buy. 
LOAN TRANSFERS: Ma rti tefeK (tewfl 
ShaBWadWteWtiteite tetMfe^lnildB tet- 
art Bndtad to Btedpog M lt lra tl terara fter- 
wd) Piaui to Shwabaiy: lotto 0 team 
qhMBQBtei*W»w»teMrao raugcite te» 
BiSiim gtefcaapad Preaaan to 3 artxmffi: 
rmTTiif (nnimrnr " — ~~ — r~ lu r 
FOUB-KATJON HASSAW TROrtfr [Morocco): 
Create 4 Caadi fteputac 1W0. 

Golf 

Alter nine yens at \Mdemma. the Vol- 

wr 

son at the Jack n* 

Monfecastflo course in Jerez. Ihe mcxe 


had to be made as Vaklenetna is i 
mg the Ryder Cup In September. ' 
McNulty win defend the Masters title it 
is the final event of the European tour 
season on 30 October-2 November 
COOUM flusac (COOfem, Am) laratec 


,69 67. 137 G CMn« 71 


S Adpteby 68 ». 138 P Urad 67 7L 139 M 
Roberts 71 68: W teedy 66 73; S loamy 72 
67; M Lom (NZ1 72 67; A Rarar 71 68. 140 
E 8o«Jt ftcj 71 69; D DWZ 72 68. 141 P Chst>- 
mrai 67 74. 142 B Nra09 73: S RoUtfen 70 
72; C Jbnea 70 7% J Oepra 70 72. 


Hocfcsy 

OUMPRNSTWXWPtebw} Savtete tar. 
AurtiafelMhwtendsl;Gamany4 Spans 
tefla Pstettn. Ftart teal pfeoac i NoCwtends 
lhtt a tefette 10- 3 6anmr* SS 4^ Inrta 7|*e 
5 Arauate 2; 6 Span 2. 

Rugby Union 

Make Drot^e will captain South Africa 
A when they meet Emerflug Wales at 
-Swansea today. The Springboks' sec- 
ond string will be defending a aeven- 
metch winning ran, including e 35-20 
victDiy over England A at Gloucester in 
mxfeeek. 

SOUTH AFRICA A (Thar dMtdi V Gnargtet 

ill' 

ran ItenaeoO; M HMrtrts IBotend). J Jodrart 

Iteao, C Ltete (OiAHiand Woo. N fiooam 

CBotandt L Korn (Western Prowicol, a Sctete 

[Weswn Prownce); 0 la Root CNMaO^H 

Dratrtra Sate iwtea^Mgw (» 

am Promod, R O vtu rw ra n (Ftee Stow). ■ E» 

Rea Stetcl. C Krieo {Wteoem Pmmoa). P Safe 

(Gnquoterd wut). R teawt.lpra Start. 

IRBANO SQUAD (h+ky ifMkm, AfeteW , 

Pw29 0ao2 Bod* SlfcatetWmon®, 


Sandra VOfe* the Ojymplc silver medal- 
list bounced back from a surprise de- 
feat In the 50metres butterfly to break 
the Euit»ean short-axm recort fcrthe 
100m TOestyle yesterday in Rostock, 
Germany She wished in 53.04sec, 
1.42 ahead of the second-placed 
Briton, Susan Rdph, beating the 53 33 
Euopean record set by her German ri- 
val, Ranzlska van Almsick, In Peking, 
January 1993 and was just O.CQsec cut- 
side the world mark of China's Le Angyi. 
There was further British success when 
Sarah Coitin» came foird In the 800m 
freestyle final and quaMed for today’s 
400m freestyle. Ian Wlfeon came first 


in his 1500m quaW^ng heat with a time 
of 14:58^2. 

EUROPEAN SHORTCOURSE CHAMPt- 
ONSHPS FWALS (RostDCk. Germrav) 
Men:50mtiouotutn*ri. lPteatesonCSvrt 
27.76Secs; 2 J Krnnpa (Gerf 27.77; 3 D 
MaMt Itecro 27^4. SOni boctatroke: 1 
M SJembkta fPoO 25.03; 2 T Ksrfo [Croa) 
25.14; 3 S Thetoko tGeC 2545. lOOm 
ftoaAte: 1 L Conran IGer) 4&90; 2 N Bu- 
tacu (Rom) 4849; 3 N Ivan (Ftom) 49JJ6. 
400® htmstyte: 1 E BrambOa Ik) 3mm 
4552s8c2SPohl (Get) 348.10: 3 D Ms- 
rente OGreJ 3:48^9. 200m butterfly; 1 C 
Bromor (Gen 1S7.04; 2 T Rupprath (Gar) 
1J57 30; 3 D AOrart (F«) and A Andormatt 
(SvrtO US8 J3. 100m hvfivkktra raettey: 
1 M Wbude (HoO 54.62; 2 J Kruppo lOtfl 
54v82: 3 C KeCer (Ged 55.45; 6 S Hand- 
toy (OB) 57-1A- 


. Jftert 

27.15S0C8 (European record); 2 S Vofter 
(Got) 27 - 23 ; 3 M Paresman (Rn) 27.89. 
100 m breaststroke: 1 T Miller (Nor) 
1:07.91: 2 V Lisenko (Aut) 1--08.1B: 3 A 
PBaak [POD 1XJ6-33. 300m foMyla: 1 
S Volker (Gar) 53.04 (Eunpean reend); 2 
S Rcteft (GS) 5446; 3 M Monwcoua (Sto- 
vah) 5455. 200m baeksbart: 1 K Pamrto- 
va iCtecti) 2fo&15; 2 A Buschscnulta (Ger) 
2.-0964; 3 A Kppw (Sloven) 2:12-20; 5 J 
DeeWns (G B) 2:1342. 400m imfividual 
mratey: IS Harbst (Ger) 4^9J26: 2 B Coa- 
da Caslani (Item) 443-76, 3 P Ctuasaova 
ICz Rep) 4:42.07. 800m freotyte: 1 C 
Geuns (Noth) 8^4.66; 2 F 
(SwiQ 8^9320; 3 S Corbnfp (GB) I 
4xS0m freestyle retoy: 1 Germany 
1:4105: 2 Sweden 1:42 JS; 3 Swttartand 
1:44^0. 


SNOW REPORT - in association with Thomas Cook Ski Di 


M McCaB fftanremcn), J tefi ENodjwmpW. 

eweafa jCorkfctefaamort. K Mii Q u fe f dre 
sdorart. B Cteay (Brtfeoek Codeart. F Bute 
(Brert). E rente (Lsnrtmna). Dlhapfe«n 
(London Irish). N Horen Peranum Cohere). S 
Meteor (Genyonen). 6 OTtew a (Cork Oonfe 
nfionX 

Ferarate: N teppfeeal (Nnmdel Hltefo 

lUosaky], P TMe Obrtndk CoteM. PWM- 

tooe (Saracens), A McKean (lawkwma), a 

rtrtte (tendon rrah), K«tate (HteK^nrt. A 
Orate (Northraripocrt), M MHi eira nrr (Urs- 
domra). C RSrtrar (London hah). J Drartran 
ftp noon Iran). M OKefe (London inrti), A 
Johns (SBactert.M Q teeey (Shannon). A Ffr 
In (Stannord. 8 Orate (GraiyewraO, D Cortk 

erf (BricnO. I tmm (Leicetao. d r 

pMora). 


SKI HOTLINE 


Latest snow and weather reports 
from 180+ resorts In Europe and 
North America. 

Phone or fax: 

0891 333110 


SKI SNAPSHOT 


At-a-gtance fax guide to snow 
conditions at 180+ resorts 
worldwide; 
0897500 601 


SKIFAX 


Where to find the 
best snow - by fax. 

Call SKIFAX -the ski facts; 

0897 300301 


SKJCODES 


For a fax list oM 804- 
resort codes: 

0990100 843 

loan 
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AfCKNOM 

. Cemnrant 
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open 

Last 

XDM 

lrar 
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Upp 

ere 

Ifniran ■ ■! 

OraulMg.. 

Emmem contritions up top 

100% 

13.12 

no 

160 

More snow 

Pte 

.Good on upper slopes 

100% 

13.12 

/o 

100 

Wlroy 

Steten 

Great snow on upper nns 

95% 

13.12 

30 

150 

More snow 

AUSIMA 







HiyiTUBi 

Very gjod condmong 

200% 

2J2 

15 

re ChttSMM 

Nraratit 

— .Stangongaderofly 

rVfe 

3.12 

10 

60 

snow 

CANADA 







texpm 

— &oofn«Vped«J powder 

95% 

9.12 

55 

60 

Prat sourly 

WTttEDtr — 

.Soft packed 

100% 

11.12 

150 

190 

Oeer 

HMNCE 







SCTwvalcr . 

.Fresh and portery 

35% 

13.12 

80 

180 

Ugrtsnow 

Vte (TMre 


30% 

13.12 

105 

2b0 

More snow 

Vte Thereof 

— Fresh and. powdery ro top 

30% 

13.12 

no 

180 

Ugrtsnow 

IU1Y 







Orenoney - 

..—Fresh and portray 

98% 

13.12 

70 

250 

Oourttnow 

UTteBe 

Good fresh 

80% 

10J2 

80 

220 

Orercsn 

LM9» 

...—Abundance of fresh porter 

fb% 

6.12 

70 

230 

Unsatued 

SWTIZERtAfO 







Great at Oil levels 

75% 

302 

70 

160 

Pratdoud 

Heaton Rioh and portray 

78% 

3.12 

60 

150 

Pan cloud 

(MISSTATES 






Afote. 

„_.teehed porter 

95% 

12.12 

105 

100 

Ctoudy 

Preolfteirtdre Power 

90% 

12.12 

no 

145 Snow minis 


Heavy snw yesterday forced World Cisj 
organisers rocafl offa women's ^ant 
aWorn race and a men's downh? prao- 
to &i vy efteero, France. Orga risers 
were hoping that conditions wotrid im- 
prove before today’s scheduled race. 
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:al! Ski Direct on 01733 33 55 13 
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True Gritt 

- Brighton’s new manager shares his 
problems with Glenn Moore, page 24 
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Taking nothing for granted 

Andy Gomarsafl, Engt&pcPs newscrum-half, 


talks to Ghris H^w^ p^e^l 


Gough’s career best conn 


ill 




Cricket ' 

DEREK PRINGLE 
reports from Bulawayo 
England 334 & 230 for 5<fec 
Matabeleland 188 & 261 
England win by 1X5 runs 


The preamble is over, and Eng- 
land have Darren Gough to 
thank for replacing last week’s 
long fares with winning smiles, 
as Matabeleland were beaten 
here with 45 minutes to spare. 
After claiming a career-best 11 
for 139 in tbc match, Gough 


now looks ever closer to being 

the strike bowler he was in Aus- 
tralia two years ago, before a 
broken foot forced a change in 
action and a loss of form. 

It has been a patient haul for 

him to reassert himself and puil 
back on the sweater sporting his 
beloved three lions. Normally as 
effervescent as liver salts m a 
bottle of cola, his confidence had 
waned and he was deliberately 
overlooked for Test duty last 
summer: the selectors, telling 
him to go away and take regu- 
lar wickets for Yorkshire. He o- 
bliged by talcing 67 of them, 


gradually overcoming bis in- 
jury worries as he did so. 

With all that now accom- 
plished, he has begun to bowl 
with consistent pace again. On 
a stow and unyielding surface he 
rapped gloves and helmets, as 
well as stumps and toes, with a 
combination of bouncers and 
yorkers that brought five 
second-innings wickets to add 
to the six he took in the first 

“You can ahraystell when Tm 
bowling well,** Gough said. "I 
swing the ball out with the new 
one. It was a good pitch and 
later on I was trying to get them 


back, back, back, .then fire one 
up there-The classic one was the 
ManeshRanchod dismissal pbw 
to an in-dipping yorker for bis 
second tfock offoe match]. I was 
very pleased with that” 

It was not the only yorker 
ploy that worked , on the day, 

J , : f-L • 


and after having Guy WhirtaU 
well caught by Andy Caddick at 
third man, deliberately posi- 
tioned for the batsman's upper- 
cut shot over the slips, both 
Mark Abrams and Andy Whit- 
tall succumbed to the ball Eng- 
land's assistant coach likes to 
call “The old Harry Porker." 


However, amongst all the 
wreckage, and presumably to 
some consternation to Eng- 
land, Mark Dekker and Heath 
Streak, who normally hats at No 
9 for Zimbabwe, managed to 
put on 155 for the third wick- 
et, before Streak was bowled off 
an inside. edge by Caddick. 

Before that breakthrough,. 
England's attack (missing only 
the resting Alan Mullalfy) had 
looked insipid and it needed a 
few crafty spells of spin bowl- 
ing from Robert Croft, who took 
4 for 65, to help expose the fault 
lines in the home side's batting. 


More worrying, than th e refar 
tire strengths of the opposition, 
however, was thayust 14 balls 
were managed by Ronnie ham, 
who is now in some doubt over 
tomoitow’s one-day inter- 
national He hurt his backwhfle .. 
bowling and will have a fitness 
test today to see if hecanplay. 

It . was Croft, now getting, 
some turn from around the . 

wicket, who eventually removed . 

the left-handed Dekker for 104. 
A hard-fought hundred that 
involved three mighty sixes and . 
a ridiculous celebration by a 
man wearing briefs and bearing 


a bottle of beet. His demise, flw 
playihgtamely bade to Croft, sl- 
JowedjBoglflhd in foraswifrMH- 
Not everyone pnSed their 
wright wiibthebefl and Caddick 
who bended wefijn the first hz 
'tun®:, seemed to lacked rip yes-- 
teruay. He may sti5 be catching 
; up waft iris team-mates after 
^tfhing flu fT TTn> hs captain 
wbm the adb arrived lSrh^^tx- 
- On the other.hand, he; has. 
something erf _4s\ reputation fox 
hwnginn^™ iwhtmg iwtt 
work. The Utterwas alkafedto _ 
by thfc England poach, Dated 
Ltoyd»wfieo he^aiefc ‘TVs need 


some more from Andy CaJ^ 
dick. More pace. It’s up to us to 
get mane out of him and for tint 


. MTOBaJBLAIIO - taonrf hate* 

ffWr^a:Sfcr(S ■- 

-UJWttttl'e GMAfc b Sou* n 

MHWtfwfcwbAae— ..-v— , — ,-iiH 

■HfiwxDW*wb Gou») — — : n 

.H^ snak bCadooK *. — — „„*B7 

■ iw r jmnctMw b Craft r 

K MO Abwm CwbGntft . — 

. ‘1A RnMiOMUC — 30 

DlMmnoSwMtlMi ft 

::raawRS3===3 

raw gaawSfl. ■ , ,-wi 

aoW5*Wv2*^7Mi CWaek2t).T43-t 

■ Wb*ir ftWSrraib'CCbwBiby. 


Wyllie 
puts the 
heat on 
England 
again 

CHRIS HEWETT 


Rugby Union correspondent 

A single annual dose of New 
Zealand medicine is more than 
enough to satisfy even the most 
masochistic rugby player but to- 
day, just a fortnight after suf- 
fering their biggest home defeat 
in 12 years at the hands of Sean 
Fitzpatrick's multi-talented 
band of Barbarians, England 
must attempt to cast yet another 
All Black devil from the high al- 
tar of Twickenham. 

Talk about sending coals to 
Newcastle. Few Argentinian 
sides of recent years have need- 
ed a refresher course in aggres- 
sion - the last time the Pumas 
played in England, six years ago, 
they left the distinct impression 
that they had been coached by 
Angelo Dundee - but Jose Luis 
Imhoffs current tourists dearly 
believe they are in danger of go- 
ing soft. Why else would Alex 
“Grizz” Wyllie, the roughest, 
toughest son of a gun ever to play 
for New Zealand, have been in- 
stalled as technical director? 

Wyllie, considered by the 
Pumas to be the best coach in the 
business, has made himself wen 
known to British rugby folk 
down the years. He made one or 
two subtle pugilistic points to the 





t \ 




Bench press: England prepare aft the Bank of England Ground in Roehampton ye s terd a y for a confront a tion with the raw muscle of.the Argentinian tourists 


Photograph: David 


Lions in the Battle of Can 
way back in 1971, and as recen w 
as three summers ago he was in 
charge of an Eastern Province 
side who gave violence a bad 
name in an X-rated shocker 
a gains t England in Fort 
beth. From stiff upper lip to fat 
bp in one easy lesson. 

The Pumas have lost an en- 
tire world-class front row since 
giving England a roasting np 
front in Durban 18 months 
ago, but Wyllie believes the 


tourists’ remodelled pack pos- by at the moment is turning ovpf- Pumas on more than one occs- 
sess ample raw muscle to make too much possesion, which is 1 , sknu In fact, he has freed them 
life seriously uncomfortable for a;qttestiOnofatti6adeasmddt four times and that rich expert- He twff need every ounce of sup- 
Jason Leonard, the new Erte- rijgaSyt&mg.,! wafflJ.to see*&3£ eUfcc leads him to ‘believe that -port he' can get from bis wings, 
lanfl eaniam. arid bs fellow m / fhprli a rflrn»g& ti?* the England front five, so im-. JonSI~~ , ' J ~~ > "' TT " 

" ' 1for/ ! 'pressive in bbth of this season’s deiwc 
so previous outings, will face the of Puma mantras: 
Argentinian sides - sfiffest of examinations eaziy on. As for Underwood, today’s 

=-■- -• • ‘ ■ * ’ ~ * - e( j ^ C y look after match completes a difficult 



fajfl ca ptain 
forwards this 


ir.Mri l.T"J r n 


best packs around informs of 
bun-winning," said GriZz as the 
Argentinians prepared for then- 
final training run yesterday. 
“The important thing is that 
they retain what they win. One 
of the big mistakes in Puma rug- 




f we’ve seen ffso 
Argentinian skies - 
they hive ability but lose Con- 
centration very easily. ” 

Leonard, who takes over the 
tiller from the injured Phi de 
GlanviUe, is the only home for- 
ward to have confronted the 
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Sally’s collecting phos- 
phorous precipitate (5) 
Game Party figure rising 


on Left (7) 
8 Drill on rig 
of step? (8] 
13 Ulcerous fi 


it lines, or out. 


Friday's solution 


HULlUlllti ULJl3l3L3Uli]Li 

U [?} U U U L< U LI 

wuuiatiULKiiu Human’ 
Hinuuuuau 
UUlkJHtlCitil UiUUQaUhJ 
a la m u □ u li 

uduuiu uDHHaauiu 

H 13 Ll 13 U U 
HUULJlilLIUU L1DHUJU 
HU] U 111 13 111 U 

.HU U 11 LIU IT LR01UUUUU 

UUULlQIilUU 
UJUUBIU UUUUUUUUUJ 
UUUMUfJUH 
EJBUJHUUliJEJ L4LaCJUam 


Last Saturday's solution 


u u la u u u 
[UtilfcJUUUCiLi tiiBUULUU 
U U L] H U 19 Ul 
uuuu uuiDUuuaiduu 
U U Id 13 U U 
UlllUUIlUl UUUItiUOUU 
M U U 11 Li 
QUUQ13U til 13 13 L3 El U 

u u a u ia 

UEJUUULJUU tiJClLtiUJliJ 
U til U til u u 
UUtiKtiUUUtiiQU LjUUL- 

u u u u u u u 

ihutiKdutd uuuuuaucii 

W C U 13 13 U 


By Mass ACROSS 


I Not quite right about 1 GP*s prescription, mostly 

Greek character’s drag swaDowed in a second (6) 

_ ( 7 ) 2 Quixote’s timeless Span- 

^ — 5 Root for strike over cut ish?(7) 

I I ' ( 7 ) • 3 Transmits easily (5,4) 

H — 9 Counmes, in effect, 4 Drink for a day? Drawer 

■ _ with servile agents (9) has busy activity (11) 

I 10 Fhil-safe (5) 5 Extend short step (3) 

II Film locations around 6 Sally’s collecting phos- 

RK Itafy for certain stars? phorous predpitate (5) 

^ — (5) 7. Game Party figure rising 

| [ 12 Poor rider, that, com- on Left (7) 

■T” 1 . ing a cropper (5-4) 8 Drill on right lines, or out. 

HL 14 A gatheirog enjoying of step? (a) 

many a blowout? 13 Ulcerous fine spot signi- 

P 17 depicting Party 15 coune 

^ — ia revival (14) ' . of circuit's getting aridiiy 

1 21 City rectifying Lorca (9) 

SM ban around Spain (9) 16 In extremes of droughts, 

23 Whtch level sinking in river trickles (8) 

motorway (5) 18 Rout of Light Brigade? . 

^ — 24 Climber needs pin. Horse ambushed in 

H back on free of alp (S) charge? (7) 

— 25 Spell ind u ctin g maul in- 19 Arrive, taking level ap- 

| jured one of & Spurs? proach (7) 

(9) 20 Quite like a bagatelle, 

[ution 26 Fhst of players during about Ravel’s first (6) 

broadcast drove dan- 22 Animal seen in Eastern 
gerousfy (7) light (5) 

27 A house with a promis- 25 One cut op by a dub, 
ing entry? (7) wanting endless drink? 

The flntf are correct aolntiotu to this week’s puzzle opened ■ ext Tfann- 
derrecehehanBiocfccdoopiei of the new Oxford Dtcttooexy of Onotadons. 
Answers end wtnncn’ ninnes wffl be pabllffaed Dcxt Sstartto}: Sad sofa- 
tioos to Saturday CrcwtwxHd, R O. Box 401S, The Independent, 1 Canada 
Span, Graaarr Wbeil^ London EL4 SBL. Please «s* the box number and 
postcodcaadxmjvorairapastcode.Lasttteelft'wiBiierRjSkijiae^L&i- 
cqIk E wnUutt, Amtorah P#rt;T & M GQmmb, Hatfield; Richard Booths 
RodtorbuK K Pncfoss, BottobrWjfc 


at the sharp end 
-and in Martin Johnson and Si- 
mon Shaw, England possess 
line-out jumpers of sufficient 
quality to neutralise the hard- 
ened Buenos Aires pairing of 
German 
s men should 
be guaranteed a 20-point win- 
mng margin. But despite the fact 
that then outside half, Mike 
Catt, declared himself folly re- 
covered from a chest infection 
yesterday, there remains a de- 
gree of uncertainty about a 
back division that has faUen foul 
of injury and illness this week 
For the second time in three 
games, England unveil a' new 
face at full-back. Nick Beal has 
the pace and elusive style to fill 
the strike runner’s role so im- 
portant to Jack Rowell’s wider 


if he is to steer dear 


nf P uma man traps: 

As for Unideiwood, today’s 
match completes a difficult 
week of contrasting emotions- 
Caned into the squad last week- 
end when Adeoayo Adebayo 
was concussed he suffered the 
indignity of being ovedoohsd in 
favour of Jeremy Guscott, cen- 
tre by instinct and breeding. 
Only when De GlanviUe cried 
off on Thursday was he flown 
back down from Newcastle and 
installed in the side. 

It will be his first England ap- 
pearance since that nightmar- 
ish collision with Jonah Lomu 
in Cape Tbwn in last year’s 
World Cup semi-final and, un- 
derstandably, be badly warns to 
draw a line under the entire is- 
sue. “I can’t stop people talk- 
ing about the Lomu thing; it is 
undeniable that my last outing 
for England was that one' 
against New Zealand and as 


ENGLAND v ARGENTINA 
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with evoy oCftarspCNrtjfott are 
onfy a^pod asyemx last game," 
hesgid yesterday. “But I feel as 
tiwu^I eztirosed that partic- 
1 idmr ghdst at die time - me day 
aflat the match, in fact-and the 
important thing now is to give . 
people something else by which 
to remember me. 


“I felt it.was a bit of a slap in* 
the faefc when they deckled \ 
play Jerry on the wmg, bntwhen f 
all is said and done, he’s a great v 
player and is obviously worth ^ 
place in the side. But thingshas ^ 
turned out in my favour overthfiR: 
last couple of days and it's tgj to 
me to make the most of iL”- 


13 Ulcerous tine spot signi- 
fying plague (11) 

15 Gather bishop in course 

‘ . of circuit's getting aridity 

16 ^extremes of droughts, 
river trickles (S) 

18 Rout of Light Brigade? . 
Horse ambushed in 
charge? (7) 

19 Arrive, taking level ap- 
proach (7) 

20 Quite like a bagatelle, 
about Ravel’s first (6) 

22 Animal seen in Eastern 
light (5) 


Evans decides to sue Merle 


Ricky Evans, the former Wiles 
and Llanelli prop, has decided 
to sue the French lock-forward 
Olivier Merle after sustaining 
severe injuries following a' 
butting incident in a Five 
Nations’ Championship match 
almost two years ago. 

Evans, who has served a writ 
in the French High Court, is 
claiming damages for the in- 
juries he received, loss of earn- 
ings and medical expenses. 

The 36-year-old suffered a 
double fracture of his leg, liga- 
ment damage in his left ankle 
and a fracture of his nose dar- 
ing the Parc des Princes match 
is January 1995. 


Evans, whose ankle was treat- 
ed with the insertion of a screw 
and plate, returned to the game 
four and a half months later, 
missing three internationals. 

Although he pfayed in the 
World Cup against New 
Zeakoxti the nardSoofa African 
grounds aggravated the metal- 
work in his ankle. He required 
farther surgery forcing him to 
miss the first half of last season 
and he has been unable to re- 
claim his international place. . 

Evans, a firefighter, who now 
plays for Cardigan, said: “I 
kept quiet in 1995. However, I 
now realise that but for Mr 
Merle I would have been the 


number one loose-fread prop for 
Wales in the World Cup. 

“After that, when the players 
m the Welsh team became pro- 
fessional, I lost out. Tliey 
earned more in the next five 
games than I received in all my 
19 internationals.’’ 

- Merle was dropped from, the 
French side for the two match- . 
es after the incident but remains . 
a member of their current team. 

Evans' solicitor, Marie Har- 
vey, said- “French law would say 
that Mr Evans consented to a 
reasonable risk of a nigtyinjoiy - 
when be played. He did not con- ’ 
tent to being butted when he ■ 
was looking the other way." • 
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John 
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meets... 

Imelda 

Staunton 



t's Broadway in the Depression. The streets 
are full of unemployed drifters and sad-eyed 
losers, hoping to strike it rich gambling on 
the gee-gees or the roll of dice. Thrills are 
hard to come by in this aleatoric wasteland, 
a U but one place you can guarantee them is the 

m Hot Box nightclub. A white piano, a quin- 

tet of foxy babes in a bewildering variety of shapes 
who parade about in spangly tulle and acres of leg 
-and then, from behind the tacky red Hot Box cur- 
tains. there bursts an extraordinary sight; a minia- 
ture, 5ft Meissen shepherdess, but with added fish- 
net tights and huge pumpkumy smile. She sings 
Frank Loesser’s farmyard-love classic “A Bushel and 
a Feck" with a catch m her voice, a weird eldritch 
squeak, and she sways across the stage wielding her 
pastoral crook like a guitar or a scythe, so that the 
tall horse-limbed dancing girls have to duck out of 
its way. She is a tiny force of nature. She is irresistibly 
gorgeous. At the song’s climax, with the Hot Bex 
babes going cbook-chook around the piano, the 
shepherdess throws handfuls of com to the first tew 
rows of the audience, who grab it ecstatically. Gen- 
tlemen in expensive suits try to establish eye con- 
tact with the singer who is so cheekily, so Diamond- 
Lil-ishly, making them eat out of her hancL. 

But this is not Broadway, nor the Depression, 
nor a nightclub, nor a porcelain figurine. This is 
the National Theatre’s new production of Guys and 
Dolls, which Richard Eyre first staged in 1982, to 
the collective rapture of London theatregoers. In 
those days, Imelda Staunton played the smallest 
■ and dumpiest of the Hot Box girls, dancing behind 
-jf>lia McKenzie, who sang Miss Adelaide, the shep- 
herdess role.Tvo years later. McKenzie left and 
Staunton, with a certain apprehensiveness, took 
over. Now, 12 years later, she's back in the part. 
And watching Guys and Dolls again, one is amazed 
how much Staunton has not just made the part her 
own, eclipsing all memoiy of McKenzie's rather 
drooping and pathetic Adelaide, but how she has 
made it seem a far greater role. In La Staunton’s 
hands, “the well-known fiancee" becomes a com* 1 
plex figure - good-hearted but calculating, chron- 
ically disappointed but endlessly optimistic, <fim but ' 
not gullible, dying to marry her feckless boyfriend, 
Nathan Detroit, impresario of the permanently 
floating crap game, but longing to knock him into 
shape, slushily romantic but one of the girls, a wise- 
cracker, a shrew, a sexpot_. Why you’d think you 
were watching some bittersweet American version 
of Eveiywoman there on stage. 

The keyword is “bittersweet", of course. Imelda 
Staunton has been playing bittersweet for years, on 
stage, on television, in movies. Her presence in sit- 
coms like Is It Lego/? or comedy dramas like Up the 
Garden Path or literary-canon movies Uk e Sense and 
Sensibility or comedy-mysteries like Joan Smith's 
televised novels always complicate their texture 
because of the air of frustration, of unfulfilment or 
* bravely-borne melancholy, that wafts around her 
like parma violets. Audiences seem to like the way 
her watermelon smile, her smart-cookie manner 
conceals a broken heart. It also means she can play 
anything, from Shakespeare to Chekhov to Sond- 
heim to a telly sleuth, without undue strain. 

But who is she really? Is her disposition sweet 
or bitter? The first shock, when you meet her, for 
lunch at the National’s ritzy Mezzanine restaurant, 
is how alarmingly Celtic she looks. Out of make- 
up, out of costume and character, she is a mass of 
red curls, angry blue eyes and rough windblown 
complexion. She resembles a Galway tinker, only 
without the shawl and the cardboard box. Her hard 
little eyes could be those of an IRA moll And 
though you soon warm to her straight, confiding 
manner (“What exactly isosro buco! Is it? YoglC) 
one remains a little wary of her. Prolonged expo- 
sure to Mayo redheads would suggest that she 
could have a filthy temper. Does she? “No. I don’t 
have a temper," she says pleasantly. “Although of 
course that’s not healthy. I can't even say ’No, I’m 
not doing that./ without getting upset. I can’t 
argue. 1 can be very dear about what I want, but 
1 won’t shout about iL I’m better at getting ahead 
of things. I’m not good at conflict, but I'm good at 
sensing it in the distance and defusing iL" 



‘Chronically disappointed but endlessly optimistic’: Imelda Staunton rehearsing the part she made her own, Adelaide, in ‘Guys and Dolls’ 


I thought of Adelaide’s on-off romance with 
Nathan, their screaming matches, their Hl-matcbed 
temperaments, her determination, his constant 
retreat. Could she empathise? “I think Henry 
[Goodman, who plays Nathan] and I have a very 
good relationship. You feel he really loves her. He 
gets distracted a lot but, when he’s with her, he really 
loves her. You feel it’s not just a battle on her own, 
that I've really got to get this guy.” Staunton habit- 
ually mixes up characters and actors like this, when 
talking about the part It’s as if her identification with 
Adelaide slides in and out of character all the time. 
So does her sense of Adelaide as a girlfriend, a 
singer, a fictional character and a good part to play. 
As we teased out the moral strands of die play, she 
said, “What I think is, the four main characters all 
grow up a bit in this story. Sarah [the Salvation Army 
virgin] who thinks, this is how my life is going to be, 
gets shown it can be other things as weH, Adelaide 
deckles she'll many Nathan no matter what he is, 
Nathan gets a job on a news stand. Sky Masterson 
discovers it’s all right to do something virtuous - they 
all make good journeys, and that’s always interest- 
ing. And of course, if you get to sing in a nightclub 
at the same time, that’s a nice perk costumewise-." 

Staunton gives a tremendous on-stage impres- 
sion of a Tin Pan Alley trouper. She practically 
bursts with emotion during “Adelaide’s Lament", 
she hams up the Monroe-esq ue “Thke Bade Your 
Mink" with vigour, she rants like a termagant in 
“Sue Me", turning the last “When I think of the 
times...” into a single exasperated, wordless 
screech. It comes as a slight shock to discover that 
she doesn’t actually care for the form at all 

“Audiences like Guys and Dolls because it’s a very 
good play. The songs are good too, yeah, but you 
could perform it without the songs and still have a 
very good play. I just don’t like a lot of musicals. I 
think a lot of them are crap. They’re weak. Often 
you get a crap script and a couple of good songs, 
and you’re supposed to think you’ve had a good 
night out ft’s just not good enough." Gosh. Whs 
there one she really really hated? “Oh, there was 
Mack and Mabel , which I did at Nottingham - great 
songs, terrible book. It’s so frustrating. And I always 
want the songs to further the action. Not many of 
them do. The show stops, it’s a song, the show starts 
again. It’s so._” She speared a mouthful of monk- 
fib, having turned down tire Bayonne ham that was 
supposed to accompany it; she’s a meat vegetarian, 
but not a fish vegetarian. ‘And when I was asked to 
do Into the Woods, they sent me a tape to listen to. 


and the music went [she adopts a prancing, chil- 
dren VTV delivery] Into the woods atone alone, into 
the woods and I just went [she mimes switching 
off a tape] Off. I don't think so.” But she was in into 
die Woods _ “Oh, Richard Jones persuaded me to 
do h and I enjoyed it very much. But I'm not a great 
fan of Sondheim, and he knows it and is very nice 
to me.” You don’t like his lyrics? “I just like a tune.” 

The tuneful, musical-hating Staunton grew up in 



north London. Both her parents were from the west 
of Ireland, her father a building contractor, her 
mother a hairdresser. “She was the fiery one, my 
father was the calm one. That’s where it ail [ie act- 
ing] comes from, the Celtic thing.” The family 
(Imelda was an only child) lived over the shop. As 
a child, her taste in showbiz was for mid-century 
Americana. “I was a bit of a Frank Sinatra fan, peo- 
ple like him. When 1 was 11 or 12, 1 used to watch 
Dean Martin and Sinatra movies. I loved all that. I 
was a rather old-fashioned child. I liked Tony Cur- 
tis when I was 11. 1 always liked the Forties, at least 
the showbiz period. And I noticed how, when we 
got our costumes for Guys and Dolls, ail the guys 
said, “Why don’t we dress like this anymore?’ ” 
She went to a convent school, the La Sainte 
Union in Highgale, run by an order of French nuns, 
and has happy memories of the place - she's been 
back as a distinguished old girl, to talk to the Sixth 
Form. Part of the curriculum was a class in elocu- 
tion, run by a Miss Stoker. She took a shine to the 
small but volcanic Imelda, encouraged her and 
steered her towards Rada. “I’m not sure what she 
saw in me. Maybe a future. But I was quite versa- 


tile, and she used to get me to perform at drama 
festivals. I used to do funny pieces like “The Maid 
on the Phone". You remember 77ie Three Faces of 
Eve, that Joanne Woodward movie? She re-cast it 
for me as a monologue. And then she started a 
drama class after school—” 

The super-critical Miss Stoker got her protegee 
into Rada. She left at 20, in 1976, and her career 
took off. She joined the RSC and then in 1982. 

'Out of make-up, 
out of costume and 
character, she is a 
mass of red curls, 
angry blue eyes and 
rough windblown 
complexion’ 


only six years after drama school, the National 
Theatre. She went through a dozen “small funny 
Lady” parts (including The Fair Maid of the West 
for the RSC), before determinedly branching out 
into Chekhov and Dennis Potter; she was the 
deeply nasty Nurse White in The Singing Detec- 
tive. Of the people she has dealt with, she comes 
over most luwie-ish about David Toguri, the 
Japanese American choreographer of Guys and 
Dolls (“He’s an absolute genius. He makes dancers 
look like actors and actors look like dancers”) and 
most defensive about Kenneth Branagh, who 
directed her in both Much Ado about Nothing and 
Peter’s Friends. Tm veiy protective about him 
because he's quite fantastic but the press don’t 
seem to think so. Anyone who’s ever worked for 
him knows his drive and energy and enthusiasm. 
You couldn’t find a better producer, a better 
enabler than him”. Was she in the Branagh Ham- 
let! “No. It’s a bloody oversight—” 

I reminded her of the Goldie Hawn line in The 
First Wives Club, about how the only roles currently 
available to women are the girlfriend, the District 
Attorney and Driving Miss Daisy. Staunton laughed, 
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having rarely been out of work for more than a fort- 
night “That’s an old one, the whinge about 
women in the theatre. I think playwrights are writ- 
ing better and better parts for women. But you have 
got to keep taking parts as long as you can and not 
turning things down, because when you’re 50 or 
55, you’ll start to run out. 

Though she recently, turned a mere 40,-there is 
a distinct trace of incipient grande dame about 
Imelda: It’s only noticeable - when she’s talking 
about her peer group of leading ladies, as if she 
has now joined their august company and it was 
time everyone knew about iL ‘‘There are lots of 
good parts around at the moment. Have you seen 
Janet McTeer iaA Dolls House ? The most breath- 
taking performance you’ll ever see. If she doesn't 
get an Olivier award for that - if bloody Diana Rigg 
gets one [for Who's Afruid of Virginia Woolf?] and 
Janet doesn’t, I’m going to be most pissed off...” 

From her current perspective - happily married 
to the actor Jim Carter, with a*bay daughter Bessy 
Beatrice, aged three - she considers the chronic 
yearning of the “character” actress, forever won- 
dering where the next hob is coming from. “1 sup- 
pose I did spend a lot of time thinking. ‘I wish I 
was playing that’ or ‘Why can’t I be in that?’, and 
I’m so glad to have stopped all that I’ve lost that 
pathetic need. It’s not that I don't care any more. 
But if I didn't work for the next year or so, it’d be 
fine, as long as we could pay the mortgage". 

But what would she do if she didn’t' act? “I could 
get a job in a drama school." She means it Imelda 
Staunton is giving up singing Adelaide at the end 
of the present NT run in March, and not coming 
hack for the big, all-thro'-the-summer run. But 
since she's turned the part into the biggest prima 
donna role on the London stage, was there any- 
thing more important? 

“My life?” she says with an interrogative lift. 
“I just want to be at home with the baby. We may 
do another series of the sitcom [/j It Legal?] in 
August and I can’t think of anything nicer than 
to have April, May and June at home. I have my 
cake and I want to eat it all. I want to play this 
part and I want to go home”. And with that, the 
equilibrial and straightforward actress who cur- 
rently inhabits the soul of ditzy Eveiywoman with 
such passionate conviction on the Olivier stage, 
took herself off to be photographed, practising her 
Baader-Meinhof scowl for the camera. 

‘Guys and Dolls', Olivier, RNT, London, SE1 (0171- 
928 2252) non- previewing 


Andrew 


and the Amazing Technicolor lawsuit 




T hose whose cultural 

reading may not extend 
to the court cases on 
the foreign pages of The 
Stage have missed a little 
treasure. A judge in New 
York has dismissed a claim 
for S78.09 by a certain 
Andrew Lloyd Webber. As 
this sum would barely buy 
Sir Andrew brunch in New 1 
York and the case was con- 
sidered serious enough for a 
four-day non-jury trial, this 
was all rather puzzling- 
Reading on, it becomes 
more so. 

Sir Andrew’s claim was in 
fact a counter-claim 3gainst 
composer Ray Repp for 
allegedly stealing a song 
from his musical Joseph and 
the Amazing Technicolor 
Dreamcoat. The $78.09 was 


* ’S 






the sum that Repp's song 
“Till You" had generated 
over the years - a heartless 
statistic to have read out in 
open court, but counter- 
claiming composers will stop 
at nothing when their 
honour is questioned. 

Repp had actually sued 
Lloyd Webber first in 1990 
claiming he had taken “Till 


You" and turned it into the 
theme song from Phantom of 
the Opera. Lloyd Webber 
agreed to ‘‘borrowing” the 
song, but not from Repp. He 
claimed it was taken from his 
own song “Close Every 
Door", which was Indeed in 
Joseph and the Amazing 
Technicolor Dreamcoat. and 
therefore if any illegal 
borrowing had been done it 
was by Repp. Anyway, 

Repp's suit was thrown out 
in 1994, Repp appealed and 
Lloyd Webber filed his 
counter-claim. 

At this point, one stops to 
marvel at the musical literacy 
of American judges. 
Dismissing the Lloyd 
Webber counter-claim. 

Judge Shirley Wohl Kram 
stated; “Although the songs 


share some musical devices, 
such as rising arpeggios and 
descending tetrn chords, such 
tools are among the most 
common devices used in 
music.” Just the sort of 
throwaway lines they come 
out with at Lincoln’s Inn. 
Happily both Repp and Sir 
Andrew have said they wifi 
appeal in their respective 
suits, so we can look forward 
to another memorable brush 
off for someone from Judge 
Shirley Wohl Kram. 

It’s also noteworthy that 
while Sir Andrew denied 
plagiarising any of Repp’s 
material, he did admit to 
using works of Bach, Grieg • 
and Holst for “Close Every 
Door”. All happily out of 
copyright; but Repp man- 
aged to trump thaL “Till 


You" has lyrics taken from 
the book af Luke. 

It was a surprise to hear 
Sir Peter Hall say that he will 
be directing his first King 
Lear next year when he 
opens his new company at 
theOld Vic. Tb run the RSC 
and National Theatre for a 
quarter of a century and miss 
out on Lear is close to 
carelessness. It was also a 
surprise as when Sir Peter 
returned to Stratford upon 
Avon to direct All's Well That 
Ends WeH a few summers 
ago, the RSC publicity 
material claimed this was the 
one Shakespeare Sir Peter 
had never directed. Actually 
there are a few still to do 
including Much Ado About 
Nothing and King John as 
well as Lear, he told me. But 


why let the facts get in the 
way of a good press release? 

Life is unpredictable for 
Lynn Redgrave at the 
moment This Is Your Life 
surprised her after her one- 
woman show at the 
Haymarket Theatre, with 
sister Vanessa rushing over 
from John Gabriel Borkman 
at the National complete 
with stage snow in her hair. 
And last weekend Lynn flew 
to Washington to attend the 
Kennedy Arts* Awards at the 
White House. Meeting 
President Clinton, she was 
ready with “you don't know 
me but” when he said; “Hey, 

I’ve just seen your new film. 

Shine. I had a home 
screening.” So the President 
of the United States has 
private screenings of low 


m 
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budget Australian-made 
movies. Is he a secret arts 
junkie? Or does he just have 
time on his hands? 

A Christmas lesson from 
the Academy of St Martin in . 
the Fields. Not just a lesson 
in good housekeeping, 
though unlike any other 
major British orchestra, it 
receives no government 
subsidy and remains the 
most recorded chamber . 
orchestra in the world. Its 
real lesson is in how to 
combine a concert with the 
season of goodwill. Next 
Tuesday at the Oueen 
Elizabeth Hall, the concert 
culminating in Beethoven’s 
First Symphony will involve 
audience and performers 
bringing a shoebox or other 
suitable container full of 



l 


practical items such as socks, 
shoes, blankets and food, 
which will be distributed 
among the homeless. The 
Shoebox Concert (box-office 
number 0171-960 4242) 
could set a seasonal lead and 
not just for orchestras. Roll 
on the shoebox pantomimes. 
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arts & books 


Put away childish things 


Robin Ct»k looks for 
heroes in the House. ...6 
Napoleon the Europhite; 
swoidfogXmas hype ...7 


Paul Taylor reviews 
alternative theatrical 
fare for younger people 


A t this time of year, children find themselves squeezed 
- figuratively speaking - at both ends. Instead of act- 
ing in shows developed from improvisation and real 
pupfl input, all too many glazed, over-rehearsed, mid- 
dle-class school kids will have had to take part in 
Christmas "entertainments” penned by adults. And what’s 
worse, just the kind of adults who think it’s huge fuu if chil- 
dren are given, on occasion, archly “grown-up” lines to say - 
thus essentially leaving them out of the jdke and feeling unsure 
about what exactly the audience is laughing at. 

Required to impersonate spurious sophistication as per- 
formers, children are conversely expected, as consumers, to 
chaperone their parents to shows that gratify an adult’s distorted 
nostalgia for lost innocence. As is the case every year, the coun- 
try is awash with stagings of Peter Ban - from the thrfllingly large 
scale, such as Matthew Warchus's spectacular, airborne and 
emotionally painful rendering at the west Yorkshire Playhouse, 
to the charmingly intimate - like the version directed by Dflys 
Hamlett at the Watermill, Newbury, which finds cheeky ways 
of getting round the problem that, in this confined but beauti- 
ful space, flying is out. 

JM Barry, who had sad biographical reasons for wanting to 
put perpetual prepubescence on a plinth, can be credited with 
creating the most supremely blackmailing moment in world 
drama. Poor Tinkerbell having turned up trumps and drunk 
the poison to protect Peter, is about to twinkle her last twin- 
kle. But then “She says - she says she thinks she could get well 
again if children believed in fairies! Say quick that you can 
believe! If you believe, dap your hands!” As a child, I used to 
wonder haw you were supposed to clap your hands when both 
your arms were being twisted behind your back. 

Not that I'm against this moment. Yesterday, reviewing 
Jonathan Miller's joylessly rationalist Midsummer Nig} it s Dream. 
I argued that it came across as the work of someone who, when 
he was a child watching Peter Pan , would have allowed Tinker- 
bell to die, rather than dap his hands. This was intended as an 
insult. You wouldn’t want your children not to clap, or never to 
have believed in fairies: on the other hand, wouldn’t it be fairer 
to them, after a certain age, to come dean and make a joke of 
the comical, sad fact that it’s also to buttress adult illusions that 
they are being asked to applaud? This would constitute as brac- 
ing an introduction as any to the bizarreries of the grown-up 
world and its peculiar demands on children. 

That moment in Peter Pan has been given shrewd creative 
twists by other writers. Towards the end of Beryl Bainbridge’s 
fine novel AnAivfufly Big Adventure, the heroine, a young mem- 
ber of a professional rep company putting on Peter Pan , hears 
that the seasoned old pro playing Captain Hook, with whom 
she has been having underage sex, has apparently committed 
suidde. It's her job to flash the torch on the mirror that cre- 
ates the illusion of TinkerbelL That night, though, ‘‘Stella 
dropped the torch and let it roil into the wings as the children 
brought their palms together to save TinkerbelL The light 
swished from the back-cloth. For a moment, the dapping con- 
tinued, rose in volume, then died raggedly away, replaced by 
a tumult of weeping...” A wonderful objective correlative for 
the death of the remnants of this girl’s innocence. 

In Steven Spielberg’s movie. Hook, the Tinkerbell scene, 
played by lisping American schoolchildren, is interrupted by the 
sound of a mobile Rhone. This belongs to Robin Williams s Peter, 
a repressed lawyer who takes his work everywhere and is almost 



Beauty and the Beast? Liz May Price and Simon Gregor at the Young Vic 
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frightened of spending time with his kids. Why? Because he’s 
“in denial” that he was once Peter Pan and lived in Neveriand. 
This fascinating mess of a movie should be compulsory addi- 
tional viewing for all children who go to the stage show because 
it’s an invaluable insight into the way adults often don't even 
know the right questions. Jet alone the correct. answers. 

Hook is full of signs that Spielberg is aware that our concep- 
tion of childhood innocence has changed radically since Barry's 
day. “What is this - Lord of the Flies pre-school?” mutters an anx- 
ious Williams on rejoining the Lost Boys, who hare are a jungle- 
dwelling, racially mixed gang of potential juvenile crime statis- 
tics. On the other hand, the movie buys into all that psychobabble 
about bonding with your inner child, and with Williams, as with 
most people who go on in this way, you hope that when they find 
their inner child, it turns out to be the school bully. 

There are two very interesting alternatives to Peter Pan's view 
of innocence now on in London. Adolescents would get some- 
thing out of Strindberg’s peculiar fairytale-like Swan White, 
directed now by Timothy Walker at the Gate. People familiar 
with this dramatist’s Easter , with its useful heroine who can feel 
the pains of flowers and overworked telegraph wires, will appre- 
ciate that rather as sentimentality is the opposite side of the 
coin to cynicism, a certain wetness with regard to innocence is 


the corollary of Strindberg’s keen knowledge of the heart’s dark- 
ness. But this story of a young girl who, left to the mercies of 
her wicked stepmother, none the less eventually works her way 
up to a selfless love that can raise the dead and offer forgive- 
ness, is a weird and refreshing change from panto. 

Proving once again, though, that the Young Vic consistently 
produces the best young people's Christmas shows, Laurence 
Boswell’s theatrically thrilling version of Beauty and the Beast 
■ is performed in- an involving, presentational style. Not stint- 
ing on the knock-about comedy and properly scary with its 
spooky tall doors in the aisles, behind which all manner of 
fearful things may lurk, Boswell’s version is also an imagis- 
tically haunting meditation on the idea (as A Midsummer 
Night's Dream puts it) that “Love looks not with the eyes, but 
with the mind”. The show is salutary for two other reasons. 
The Prince turns out to be quirkify attractive rather than your 
standard dish. And when Beauty’s prevarications kill the 
Beast, instead, of finding her inner child. Beauty here finds 
her inner grown-up. 

‘Peter Fan’: West Yorkshire Playhouse f 0113-244 211 1); Watermill 
Newbury (0J635 46044), ‘Swan White 1 : The Gate, London WU 
(0171-2295387). "Beauty and the Beast: Young Vic, London SE1 
(0171-9286363) 


Cross-dressing, green fish and 
camcorders. Louise Levene on 
the delights of the nativity play 

T he cast list for the playgroup nativity went up. Alexander 
would play the Gold King, Jack would play the Myrrh - 
Kong. There was a blank space in between. . 

“Who’s bringing theFnuakincense?” 

“Ah. Slight problem. Jonathan wants to be a Queen." 

The three-year-old's harmless flirtation with cross-dressi n4 
didn’t seem too troublesome at first. Nobody was fool enough 
to ponder the implications for his sexuality at this early stage’ 
and his mother wasn't weeping for her unborn grandchildren. 
Besides, if he thought of himself as a Queen, no one need ever 
know: the robes (two metres of acetate lining and a bit of 
tinsel) are entirety unisex. “OK, Jonathan, you can be a Queen." 
Rehearsals begin. 

“Wfe tlraee Klngth of Orwient are." 

“Ahem." 

“Yes, Jonathan?” 

“Fm a QUEEN!” affirms Jonathan, stamping his little 
Start-rites. '* 

“Yes, I know, we agreed. You're a Queen." • 

“So it should be *We two Kingth AND A QUEEN*.” . 
Mayhem at the manger is part of the charm of the school 
■nativity play. Indeed for many, weary of the nauseating sight 
of small, reluctant and totally inept performers shuffling 
through the old “Have you room at the inn? / Have you 
booked?” routine, it is the sole reason for attending. Bor every 
fond parent on their knees in the front row with a camcorder, 
there is a sour and jaded granny longing for her brood to out- 
grow the whole Sony spectacle. Tbe only fun she gets is when 
the shepherds, armed with authentic crooks by an inexperienced 
play leader, begin a full-scale fight in the stable straw. 

Of course, this is apiece of cjdce compared with many of the 
problems that can arise when staging what was once a straight- 
forward Christian pageant The Pre-School Learning Allianrit .. 
anxious to reflect Britain’s religious and ethnic diversity, W$ A 
taken the view that Christmas shouldn’t get all the attention?.' 
In order to downplay the Christian element of the performance, 
nativity plays have come slightly adrift from the NewT&tamenL 
Once upon a time the RE teacher would have locked young 
Jonathan in the stationery cupboard to learn Matthew 2, 1-12. 
Tbday playgroups are wary of antagonisn^* other religions, and 
reluctant to force-feed the children of lapsed Anghcans with 
too much in the way of Christian . doctrine. Very often the 
ritual alone is left, isolated fyqm the texts that gave birth to it. 

As a result, your avenge pilfer tends to regard tbe holy 
family pageant as a fancy oees freo-fbr-alL Mary, Joseph, Kings 
and the all-important "Baby Cheeses” are supplemented % 
soldiers, flower fairies. Ninja Power Ranges and anything else 
the dressing-up cupboard affords. No wonder the three-year- • 
olds get confused. My local playgrouphad a problem last year 
i when explaining how Jesus’s birth is traditionally attended by 
a barnfiil of a nimals. The Chosen Sheep, . decidedly under- 
whelmed by the prospect of attending the nativiiy in a fluffy 
off-white trouser suit, had a much better idea: having grasped 
the concept that the Holy Birth was open season for animal 
costumes, he dug out an iridescent green number and went as 
a fish. ’. : 4 
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And not an Aladdin among them... 

Feeling pantophobic? From The Witches to Frankenstein, we review the best alternative Christmas shows in London 


Dick Daredevil 

Not content with producing a Christmas show dial's for the fam- 
ily. the Steam Industry have come up with a musical comedy 
that's about the family, in particular about the role of fathers 
and the needs of sons. Set in London during the Blitz, Dick Dare- 
devil tells the suwy of Billy Spratl and his mother. Rose. Billy's 
father has been killed’ during the war. but numerous 
surrogates abound. There’s Edmund, the feckless gay young man, 
who lives in Rose's guesthouse, and shares in Billy’s innocent 
fantasies about the radio superhero Dick DaredeviL There's 
Charles, the suave American officer, who Rose considers mar- 
rying to give Billy a man around (he house. And above alL there's 
Daredevil himself, a red-blooded (and red-tighted) superhero, 
whose intergalactie exploits Billy avidly folkws on his mother’s 
art deco radiogram. 

When Edmund invents a machine that can travel to and from 
Dick's world, Billy gets a chance to show his mettle against the 
evil space emperor Von Rippenclaw - and to sec how Daredevil 
copes with wartime England. To Phil Willmolt's credit he man- 
ages to weave the subtext subtly into the action, rather than ram- 
ming it down the audience’s throat. Too subtly, perhaps. What 
should he the highlight of rite piece, Billy's encounter with Dare- 
devil in London. is passed over with reckless haste. All too briet 
the ImtsI scene - a bittersweet sequence in which Daredevil sets 
out with Billy to foil a Nazi plot against ChurchiU but ends up 
getting drunk in the pub - hints at what might have been. 

All is not lost, though. Steven Markwick’s score doesn't 
exactly send you out into Fitzrovia foot-tapping, but it runs the 
gauntlet from pastiche Cole POrtcr ro pastiche Kurt Weill well 
enough. Sarah Payne puts in a fine singing performance as 
Billy's pluck) mum. ami Von Rippenclaw (Howard Samuels) 
makes a first-class villain, waxing lyrical about the “patter of 
little jackbootecs". If the twin morals - anyone can be a hero, 
and families don’t have to have fathers - ultimately seem a 
little put. well, maybe it would help to he closer to Silly's age 
than Dick's. Adrian Turpin 

77a- Drill Hall, 16 Chenies Street, WC1 (0171-637 8270 ). 
To 18 Jan 


Frankenstein: The Panto 

Not Mary Shelley's monster-maker but Frankie N Stein, porter 
at Herr Pumpemicklc’s Bavarian hotel and brother of the cul- 
turally challenged Phyllis. Writer David Swan has co-opted Drac- 
ula and Dra cub’s grandmother. Granola, into this low- 
budget hijinks, as well as a party of over-sexed schoolgirls and 
their only slightly less libidinous school mistress. Miss Nellie. 
As the self-regarding St Trinianette Bridget Bloggs fights the 
chambermaid Heidi for the attention of Prince Ludwig, die dark 
count attempts to quench his thirst for virgin blood. Only a mad 
scientist with a penchant for peppermint saves the day. 

Gillian King's snappy little production shares features with 
the big-name, big-money pantomimes: shaving-foam pies, TV- 
inspired jokes (both television and transvestite) and a fondness 
for the words “bottom" and “knickers”. But the Tabard 
Theatre's small space, as well as a young cast devoid of boxers 
and soap stars, make this a for more intimate affair, while John 
Asquith's commanding Nellie (always on the right side of inno- 
cent, even when performing a striptease) gives new life to tbe 
cliche “There is nothing like a dame”. AT 

Tabard Theatre, Chiswick W4 (0181-995 6035). To 21 Dec 

The Witches 

It’s a brave theatre that sells wands that light up in the dark 
before its Christmas production. So it’s a mark of David Wood’s 
adaptation of Roald Dahl’s novel that The Witches isn’t lost 
behind a tinsclly sea of swizzle sticks, borne aloft like cigarette- 
lighters at a Barry Manflow concert. You can put a lot of this 
down to Dahl's cumpellingly idiosyncratic vision of what a witch 
is like: toeless, bald as a coot, possessed of blue spit and able 
to sniff out a child at 40 paces (apparently they smell of dog- 
droppings). No surprise that the biggest laughs go to a joke about 
"DIY gravy" (guess) and a rodent trapped dawn a waiter’s pants. 

Bui Wood, who also directs, never lets the snot-laden gags, 
or even the irritatingly cutesy puppet mice, distract from the plot. . 
Nor is ho afraid of stillness or to leave the stage almost bare when 
it suits his purpose. Dahl's strange coming-of-age fable about 
the orphaned Boy (a saccharin-free but winsome Karen Brif- 


fiett) who is transformed into a mouse comes through loud and 
dear, and is spared tbe happy-ever-after ending grafted on to 
' last year’s Disney version. “How long does a mouse live?" asks 
the child condemned to spend the rest of his life avoiding cats 
and earing cheese. “Not very long. I'm afraid,’' replies his grand- 
mother. Moving, challenging and funny, The Witches is sur- 
prisingly intelligent fore for a West End children's show. AT 
Vaudeville, The Strand, London WC2 (0171-836 9987). To 18 Jan 

Oedipus: The Pantomime 

The show that’s not afraid to wear its eyes on ns sleeve. Or so 
says the chorus. In feet, it’s more a case of the blind leading the 
blind. The plot doesn’t deviate that much from Sophocles’ orig- 
inal (though the okl man may be looking down from Olympus 
scratching his head at a couple of deities called 'ferry and Juno). 
Unfortunately, it’s also not that much funnier. At the nsk of sound- 
ing sick, the problem is that David Mitchell and Robert Webb’s 
script is curiously tame. It flirts with bad taste, but never quite 
goes all the way. And, let’s face it, what other reason can there 
be for doing Oedipus as a comedy than to plumb the depths? Still 
if you're so over-educated that the exchange “Haw are the Bac- 
chi today?” “Oh, ecstatic as usual" makes you split your sides, 
you may get some pleasure of iL Otherwise, go and buy Tfora 
Lehrer’s song tribute to the king of Thebes, which does much the 
same job but in a 50th of the time. AT 

Pleasance, London N7 (0171-609 1800): To 12 Jan 

Listen to the Wind 

Before his death earlier this year, Vivian Ellis penned three hew 
songs for Listen to the Wind, a jolly slice of Victorians, already 
jam-packed with arch little tunes about wicked pirates, ^witches 
and dopey talking birds. The story follows three children 
abducted from their home on Christmas Eve and Spirited away 
to the Palace of Winds, where they defeat the evil forces ofBIack 
Thunder Cloud, a baddie with a “stormy^ personality. 

After a sticky beginning, where the poor little rich gurl becomes 
friends with her ruffian cousins, and the company ring an Inter- 
minable pastiche paifourscmg called “TmxJthy’s Under the Tkble”, 


the play takes off, bouncing airily through its fey fantasy, and scat- 
tering delicious lyrics along the way. Miranda, the raddled mer- 
maid, delivers a pleasingly world-weary number about her tran- 
sition from Ssby femme fatale to “old sea cow” (“I used to be an 
actress at tbe Monies Marinifires, tbe only thing I wore was sea- 
weed in my hair”) and the cast perform with gusto, but this 1954 
musical certainly shows it’s age. \ ' . 

After two hours of drawing-room whimsy, you begin to feel as 
though someone has been force-feeding you giac£ Sherries. Bor 
little children, tbe adventure and magical set design should keep 
them rapt, but while grown-ups may relish Ellis’s precious pun- 
ning about Miranda’s “larks” with “sharks”, you can’t help won- 
derwbat anyone between the ages of seven and consent will make 
of it all If they’re not sniggering over the title, I suspect they may 
find it all a bit rich. ... Uese Spencer 

King’s Head, Upper Si London N1 (0171-2261916). To 19 Jan 

The Servant of Two Masters 

I still haven’t quite gqt over a distrust of Carlo Gbldani since going 
to see Countrymania, the National Theatre's bum-numbingty 
leaden medley of the Italian’s work, in the 1980s. Tfed Craig’s Ser- 
vant of Two Masters is something else,whispy as the top of a cap- 
puccino (indeed, its chessboard and primary cotoars design is rem- 
iniscent of that masterpiece of aeration, Bin Judge’s RSC 
Comedy of Errors). It’s also about as nourishing as cappuccino, 
but who’s to begrudge a little well-whisked froth at Christmas? 

The story is a kind of 18th-century cross Seiween Up Pompeii 
and Cany On Eating, its hero the servant ^ufeldino, who runs 
himself off his feet trying to serve two masnsrs at once, it’s full or 
clattering plates, slaps to the head, fest-swtegmg doors and a tri- 
fle the size of St Peter’s dome in Rome. Tire’s food in the audi- 
ence, too, where tables have been set aside for patrons to eat and 
d rmk. If M3tos Yerolemau sometimes tries a little too hard to 
be liked as the eponymous manserran£^fobre , S ample console 
lion in some finel y drawn supporting performances, not least 
Richard Kane’s Venetian merchant as' Jewish East End busi- 
nessman, Pantalcme- An enjoyable evening. AT 

Warehouse Theatre, Croydon (0181-6804060). To 26 Jan 
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You’d think that making your debut in Vienna’s Musikverein might 

inspire a few nerves. But sheer terror? Ian Pillow recounts a wicked 

tale of breaking the British beef ban to save a few pence at Christmas 

* 



A s the plane flies out of the low clouds 
on its descent to the airport, I see out 
of the window the city of Vienna spread 
below me. We, the members of the 
Bournemouth Symphony, are on our way to per- 
form in the hallowed hall of the world-famous 
Musikverein (home to the mighty Vienna Phil- 
harmonic) and my first sight of the city sends 
waves of apprehension shivering through my 
body. Beads of sweat break forth on my brow. 

One would expect the odd tingle of anticipa- 
tion or even a small butterfly to flap lazily inside 
the ample stomach of an old dog scarred by 
many years of battle; but full-scale terror? 

The reason is not so much the thought of per- 
forming to ears accustomed to hearing the 
world's finest orchestra, or facing the wrath of 
the world's most discerning critics. The truth 
is, I have become party to a daring international 
smuggling operation. 

For on my person is concealed nothing less 
than my sister's Christmas pudding, destined 
for the larder of my niece in Frankfurt, where 
we are playing in a few days' time. (No, not in 
her larder. In the Jahrhunderthalle.) 
y When I had airily agreed to save my sister 
' the postage stamps, I had not realised the full 
implications of my actions. 

The alarm bells started ringing in the band 
room a few weeks ago when my colleagues were 
relating the tale of a violinist who had wanted 
to save money by packing a week’s supply of 
Pot Noodles on a trip to Finland, only to be 
thwarted by a rule forbidding the import of 
reconstituted meat. 

And therein lies the problem. I feel sure that 
the pudding will have been made of beef suet, 
af.'d as Germany and British beef are not exactly 
btak-slapping best buddies at the moment, it 
w#d almost certainly be a no-no. Getting 

V* 


caught with it would be worth at least two years 
in Spandau. 

Just think of the headlines if the story broke. 
"Orchestra’s performance contaminated by 
BSE-carrying viola player." What’s more, I have 
learnt that if the orchestra is delayed while the 
pudding is sent off for analysis, making us late 
for the concert we would incur a fine of £2,000. 
I feel the weight of the orchestra's success or fail- 
ure on ray shoulders. The pudding might, of 
course, be made from vegetarian suet but 
being an ancient Pillow recipe, and looking at 
surviving ancient Pillows, that seems unlikely. 

I therefore bad an awkward decision to make. 

I could have put the pudding in a suitcase, which 
might have been less likely to be searched. But 
as our ancient BAC 111 plane (chartered from 
Airfix Airways) allowed such a ludicrously low 
weight limit there would only have been 
enough weight left for a cuff-link. • 

So hand luggage it had to be. The tin foil 
wrapped round the pudding has already set 
the metal detectors ringing at Bournemouth 
airport. Having to declare the pudding and 
watch it sail imperiously along the conveyor belt 
in front of the whole orchestra was a demor- 
alising experience. 

Somehow the phrase "It's only a Christmas 
pudding” - uttered in one's own language, at 
one's home town airport - doesn’t exactly sound 
John Le Carre, but here in a strange land and 
with only “ein Kaffee bitte” to get me out of 
trouble, this moment of reckoning is awe-inspir- 
ingly terrifying. 

' 1 did have the idea of sneaking the podding 
out oLthe hold-all by the carousel where the 
luggage is first spewed out, and surreptitiously 
popping it into my suitcase die moment the case 1 
appeared; but there isn’t room for it Alterna- 
tively I could plonk the pudding on to the 


carousel, rush to the other end and pick it off 
right under the nose of the customs official, 
exclaiming loudly, "Aha! Here is my sister’s 100 
per cent vegetarian Christmas pudding, which 
is going to the poor people of Vienna,” but my 
German phrasebook doesn’t quite run to that 
Nor, fortunately, does "Seize that man; he has 
a suet pudding” occur in too many of the 
phrasebooks belonging to those colleagues who 
have threatened to blow the lid off the whole 
scam.with that one devastating sentence. 

“Don’t worry. Just walk normally," says one 
of my more sympathetic companions. 

I have never “walked normalj/’ to order in 
my life before. 1 suddenly can’t remember how 
to do it. Put one foot in front of the other and 
transfer the weight from the back of the front 
foot to the front of the front foot and lift the 
back of the back foot and carry it to the front 
The dummy run (walk?) is not a success, par- 
ticularly as, in order to appear nonchalant, my 
gaze is thrust 90 degrees upwards while I try 
io whistle “The Blue Danube”. A less than wise 
choice - the sixth note onwards is way out of 
range. (You try it) The total effect is odd - 
a curious lope like a sJow-motjon ice-skating 
kangaroo emitting occasional high-pitched 
squeaks at the ceiling. 

Evenruafly a semi-satisfactory choreography 
is achieved as 1 limp through the “Nothing to 
Declare” channel like a paraplegic crab - head 
bowed away from the customs official to my 
right, and the hold-all hard against the left leg 
and the china basin with its reinforced con- 
crete contents painfully bombarding my left 
knee. 1 have changed my repertoire to “The 
Radetsky March”. 

The ploy works like a charm. I am through. 

After the pressures of international crime, 
playing in the concert is so easy-peasy that l can 


only assume the standing ovation and shouts of 
“Bravo!” are in recognition of my fearless hero- 
ism against officialdom. A veritable Robin 
Hood among viola players. 

I can now sit back and enjoy the rest of 
the trip. 

There are a few dress problems in Frankfurt. 
I am playing the concert in soaking wet clothes, 
having completely forgotten about the law of dis- 
placement (“When a large body is immersed in 
a small bath...”) and allowed a tidal wave of 
soapy water to overflow the bathroom floor upon 
which my concert dress lay waiting. 

One of the coach drivers has off-loaded a case 
containing an oboist’s concert dothesat the hotel 
instead of at the hall where they are needed Our 
tour guide has taken a taxi back from the hall to 
the hotel picked up the case, taxied back and left 
the case in the taxi. The taxi has now returned 
to the bote) and deposited the case with the 
porter, who has gone and put a violinist's case 
on to a coach belonging to another orchestra that 
is now heading for the other end of the countiy. 

This spanking new hotel boasts the latest hi- 
tech security system. You wave a plastic card 
hopefully in mid-air In the lift, whereupon you 
zoom up to the floor on which your room is 
located. Should you be invited on to another 
floor to inspect a friend's tea-making facilities, 
you have to go all the way down to reception 
and face an embarrassing interrogation. 

“Warum gehst Sie zu ffinfte Stage?” 

“Ich mochte das Hanky Panky.” 

In the Bierkeller after the concert, we sit 
around discussing the shortcomings of the 
hanky-panky-proof hotel. “Someone with a 
criminal mind could crack the system." 

All eyes turn on me. 

Ian Pillow is a viola player with the 
Bournemouth Symphony Orchestra 
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Twin peaks 

CLASSICAL MUSIC 
Katia and Marielle Labeque 

Barbican Centre, London 


K atia is the shorter sister, 
who frizzes her hair and 
has a wicked twinkle in 
her eye. Marielle looks like a 
Renaissance Madonna and 
acts like the elder. (There are 
two years between them, 
though I can never remember 
which way.) On Thursday 
nigh t, Katia almost had to 
push Marielle into a second 
encore, a sort of fantasy on 
The Entertainer, by which time 
she was in party mood, all flail- 
fog arms and naughtily pointed 
fingers, which made the audi- 
ence laugh. She might have 
been entertaining the boys in 
Destry Rides Again. Perhaps 
Marielle sent her to bed with- 
out supper afterwards. 

Of course, it’s all an acL 
Two pianos are a rich, extrav- 
agant medium, with the poten- 
tial for dramatic sparring, and 
the Lab&ques make the most 
of iL But they do really play 
together, as only dedicated 
duos can, and, despite Katia's 
antics, they don't overload the 
decibels. Which would have 
been so easy in the chaste 
classical language of Mozart's 
Sonata in F for two players at 
one piano, and his better- 
known Sonata in D for two 
pianos. Here, a little bit of con- 
trast between them wasn't 
unwelcome, for Katia is the 
more brittle, percussive player, 
while Marielle sinks deeper 
into the keys and sustains a 
more resonant legato. The 


sound reflected their different 
personalities. 

It’s odd that the original 
repenoire isn't larger, though 
wiling for two pianos is a lot 
of work and there aren’t so 
many good duos to reward the 
effort. Bui there are some 
sensational arrangements of 
orchestral music. Hearing 
Ravel’s transcription of the 
fbs. two of Debussy’s Noc- 
turnes. “Nuages" and “Fetes”, 
was almost more thrilling than 
hearing the original because 
of the added frisson of dis- 
covering how the unlikely 
could bv managed. The 
Labtqucs played both with a 
wonderful ear for Debussy's 
colours and textures, and 
judged tunpi perfectly. Their 
fingerwork and ensemble were 
immaculate. A pity we didn't 
get the last Nocturne. 
“Sirenes", then Katia could 
have added the vocals. 

Ravel's own Rapsodie 
Espagnole followed, as sultiy 
and evocative as it was disci- 
plined by understatement. It’s 
such fastidious music, it hardly 
invites exaggeration. So. the 
girls eamt the right to go a bit 
flash, and launched into 
Michel Camilo’s/nzr on Fire , 
one of their irresistible 
crossover numbers, Katia 
spinning a chin little tendril of 
a melody to begin, then both 
erupting in a tumultuous Latin 
tumble. 

Adrian Jack 



Lab6quo sisters: Immaculate fingerwork and ensemble 
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V THE EXHIBITION 

Howard Hodgkin 

THE PLAY 

A Midsummer Nights Dream 

THE FILM 

101 Dalmatians 

THE PERFORMANCE 

Domingo sings Wagner 

Hodgkin’s lush, seemingly abstract paintings 
are actually Intensely coloured evocations of 
people and places. Based on sketches, they 
are painted on wood, spilling across the 
frames, and are reworked over several years. 

Jonathan Miller relocates Shakespeare's 
comedy to a 1930s world of rundown 
socialites with Princess Di-style lovers mirrored 
by faded aristocratic fairies. With Sytvestra le 
Touzel, Angus Wright and Toby Jones. 

Disney's classic becomes a live-action movie 
with Joeiy Richardson, Jeff Daniels and Glenn 
Close in Anthony Powell’s outlandish 
costumes as Cruella De Vil doing tor dogs 
what she did for rabbits in Fatal Attraction. 

Placido Domingo celebrated his Silver Jubilee 
at Covent Garden with his British Wagner 
debut, singing $iegmund in Richard Jones's 
production of Die Wa/kure, conducted by 

Bernard Haitink. 

Bryan Robertson revelled in “an intensely 
enjoyable and engrossing experience ... life- 
enhancing and directly connected with the 
great humanist tradition." “Ravishing ... the 
best paintings by one of the most indisputably 
great modem painters," gasped the Mail on 

Sunday. "A marvellously abandoned painter 
whose brilliance as a colourist enables his 
work to Sing, "gloried The Times. “Works like 
this come nortrom the head but from the 
heart" exuitiedigfpTe/egraph. 

Paul Taylor berated a "joyless" production, 

“the most thuddingly prosaic gloss on the 

English class system you’ve ever witnessed". 

“Only a fool could find it serious, revealing or 
funny," thundered the FT. “By the end Miller's 
vision is showing a touch of glaucomic 
fuzziness, but there is bright clarity enough in 
the centre to satisfy," decided The Times. 

“Clear as a bell... Miller's observant, inventive 
Class comedy delights," nodded The Standard. 

“A triumph," squealed the Mail. 

Adam Mars-Jones was haunted by the spectre 
of Home Atone but admitted to “comic" and 
“thrilling" moments. "Hasn't director Stephen 

Herek seen Babe? Patchy,” growled Time Out. 
“Audiences will have a reasonably good time. 

Does the film bring all the rewards of its 
predecessor? Unfortunately, no,” barked the 

Times. “The Christmas treat with spots on," 
yelped the Standard. “Close must have 
studied at the Fenella Fielding school for 
rococco lip movement,'’ panted the FT. 

Edward Seckerson was mightily impressed. 

“He sang splendidly ... His final moments 
with Sleglinde were quite extraordinarily 
beautiful. You can’t put a price on singing like 
that” “As beautifully sung a S/egmund as you 
could hope to hear. He entered fully into both 
the spirit and the letter of the unconventional 
production," cheered The Times. “Will he 
please stop acting like a superstar, settle down 
for a couple of months and give us his 

Tristan?" prayed The Telegraph. 

At the Hayward Gallery, South Bank? SE1 
(0171-960 4242), to 23 Feb. 

Almeida Theatre, London N1 (0171-359 

4404), to 1 Feb. 

At every available cinema screen in the land. 
Parents beware: the merchandise is in every 
store. 

A one-off performance, alas. 

An overwhelmingly powerful, »• 

deeply emotional experience. t 

Compulsory viewing. 

Mostly unfunny, with no poetic 
magic. Like an Esther Williams 
movie without water. j(/ 

The dogs don't speak but the 

product placement is first-rate, £L 

ie Daniels and Richardson read fjj 

The Independent •* — * 

A typically musical performance . 

from an artist who more than \ 

lives up to the hype. 



^HXTwSk: Four pages of arts, entertainment, Christmas services and walks in the Long Weekend. Plus: 14 days of TV in the Eye 
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a riotous, readable novel 

Peter Millar, The Times 
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From Eatanswill to Foots last stand 


Robin Cook listens to the shining wits of Westminster 


The Literary Companion to Parliament ed/ted by Christopher Silvester, Sindair-Stevenson, £30 The Oxford Dictionary of Political Quotations edited by Anthony Jay, Oxford, £1 5.99 


B eing a Member of Parliament is 
not a profession but an obses- 
sion. Wc work daily 12-hour 
shifts in its offices. We take 
three meals a day in its tea rooms and 
canteens. Our sense of reward is a 
speech well-received. Our sense of fuo 
is a speech well-tackled. 

Anyone who shares our obsession to 
the extent of producing 600 pages of 
memoirs about Parliament starts out 
with our prejudices behind him. I began 
by really wanting to admire the monu- 
mental fruits of Christopher Silvesters 
labour, but even a mutual obsession 
could not sustain my enthusiasm. 

He produces some interesting facts 
for addicts of Trivial Pursuit - for 
instance, that the tea room consumed 
2241bs of bacon rashers in an all-night 
sitting. But the overall effect is curiously 
lifeless and does not capture the pas- 
sion, the venom or the grandeur of Par- 
liament. 

The first problem is that his Com- 
panion is not at all literary. I could find 
not any extract from the many novels 
that flit through Parliament. Dickens is 
cited as a sketch writer, but there is no 
quotation from Our Mutual Friend of the 
satirical dash to take the mood of the 
nation in Central Lobby, or from Pick- 
nick Papers about the election for the 
Borough of Eatanswill. Incredibly, Trol- 
lope has not a single entry, although no 
literary figure has written more about 
Parliament or appeared more famously 
as the favourite reading of Conservative 
Prime Ministers. 

Silvester's chief sources are MPs 
writing diaries for their own entertain- 
ment; but people writing privately about 
their own obsession tend not to produce 
great literature. It is unnecessary for 
him to include a spectacularly tedious 
chapter on great bores when most chap- 


ters provide adequate proof that MPs 
be bores. The 



Great and the other Tfcriible, even 
though there may be different views as 
to which way round thc dcscriptnMBs fiL 
No-one who was there oo.2fce.day of 
Mrs Thatcher's last speech at the 
Despatch Box will forget how a weary, 
defeated woman was. transformed into, 
the familiar handbaggejr when she 
rounded an a heckler^Qb&of tfce: rea-' 
sons she survived so long in office, 
despite dishing out a diet afinjpGpuIar 
policies, was that she could command 
the Commons. Conversely, , one of the 


reasons why the present government is 
in terminal decline is that iris saddled 


can indeed be bores. The second prob- 
lem is that Silvester appears to be 
under the impression that Parliament 
was suspended at the time of the Suez 
Crisis and never reconvened. The half 
centuty in which the bulk of his poten- 
tial buyers grew up is missing. 

The chapter on ladies in Parliament 


Hie Rights of a Seditious Poltroon: Paine is burned on a bonfire of his 'Rights of Man’ stoked by Pitt. A kilted Dundas dances as Burie directs the 
merriment Published lfi January; 1793 and taken from ‘Edmund Burke: A Life in Caricature' by Nicholas K Robinson (fete University Press, £30) 


leaves the reader with the nagging sus- 
picion that he regards that phrase as a 
contradiction in terms. Most of the quo- 
tations are about women in the Ladies' 
Gallery, with only two entries for the 


period after the suffragettes succeeded. 
Yet, by anyone’s standards, one of the 
dominant parliamentary figures of this 
century was Margaret Thatcher. It is 
impossible to understand the excessively 


adversarial character of the Commons 
now without reference to her con- 
frontational personality. 

The chapter on “Great and Terrible 
Occasions” contains neither the fail of 


the previous Labour government, oth- 
erwise remembered as Foot’s Last 
Stand, nor the resignation speech of 
Margaret Thatcher. Yet everyone can 
agree that one of those events was 


with a PM who cannot even command 
the respect of the Press Gallery; Yet the 
significance of Par liame nt. as} the cru- 
cible of our political sysfo^risV lost 
among this encyclopaedia oigds&fp and 
trivia. - 

By contrast, Antony Jay’s Oxford Dic- 
tionary of Political Quotations provides 
a sharp insight into the heat ofpolhi- 
cal exchange. Mrs Thatcher isr vividly 
portrayed, in Matthew Farris’s sketch of 
her introduction into the House xif 
Lords, as “a big cat detained- 
a poodle parlour, sharpening herefaws 
on the velvet*. And the best of the past 
is here - TbmPaine, for example, more 
.acerbic than any modern sketch writer, 
reporting die failure of Burke in debate: 
“He rose like a rocket,- he feU like' a 
stick”. 

Yet the collection is also absolutely 
contemporary with generous entries 
for both Tbny Blair and John Major. 
Iain Macleod’s entries express better 
than any others the wit and invective of 
debate. How could an opponent recover 
from this charge: “I cannot help it if 
every time the Opposition are asked to 
nam e weapons they pick a boomerang”? 

The success of the Dictionary is that 
most entries were intended for publi- 
cation, and many are polished gems. 
This is indeed a companion with which 
to while away a late-night sitting. T 
would not be entirely surprised to 
detect some of the quotations being 
recycled to adorn the occasional speech. 
There is, after all, no greater praise a 
parliamentarian can offer than a threat 
to plagiarise. 


Crash test dummies 


Sean French prefers high-tech hardware to cardboard characters 


Airframe by Michaei Crichton, Century, £16.99 


T he curious thing about 
Michael Crichton is that 
he isn’t much good at the 
things best-selling writers arc 
supposed to be good at He 
has almost no interest in 
story-telling or plot construc- 
tion. The climactic twist in 
each of his last three thrillers 
(which ail concern compa- 
nies on the verge of a big deal) 
depends on the pivotal event 
being accidentally recorded: 
by a security camera in Rising 
Sim, by an answering machine 
in Discltiswi', by u camcorder 
in Airframe. He can't write 
action scenes: unfortunately, 
he writes them anyway, and 
the example in ihc’ncw book 
is both tedious and almost 
laughably irrelevant. 

His gift is for technical and 
bureaucratic processes, the 
very things that most literary 
novelists skimp on. and he 
nianages to make them excit- 
ing. TTi is can have some pecu- 
liar results. The really 
thrilling, page-turning part of 
Jurassic Park was the first 150 
pages or so, with all the tech- 
nical details about how 
dinosaur DNA might be 


fanned and replicated, and 
the interesting use of chaos 
theory (botched in the film) to 
explain why the dinosaur 
theme park was likely to go 
wrong. It was the last half of 
the book, in which cardboard 
dinosaurs pursued cardboard 
characters, that was barely 
readable. 

This is why Michael Crich- 
ton’s finest project is ER, a 
television show that has elim- 
inated the traditional struc- 
ture of stories and relation- 
ships and is based almost 
entirely on the absorbing 
detail of what goes on in a 
casualty department. A team 
of brilliant writers and actors 
added one more ingredient - 
living human beings, a species 
hitherto absent from Crich- 
ton’s work. 

Crichton also has a canny, 
often unpleasant, instinct for 
dark primitive fears: of 
genetic engineering in Juras- 
sic Park of foreigners in Ris- 
ing Sum of powerful women 
in Disclosure', and in Airframe. 
our fear of flying. 

Even those of us who know 
that flying is far safer than 


cycling to work will feel our 
pulses quicken on page two: 
“She clutched at her daugh- 
ter, pulling her close. Now it 
felt like the plane was going 
straight down, and then sud- 
denly it was going up, and her 
stomach was pressed into the 
seat.” 

Airframe begins with a mys- 
terious incident on a passen- 
ger flight that leaves three 
passengers dead and the air- 
craft interior almost totally 
destroyed. The explanation 
must be found in a week, or 
the plane’s manufacturer will 
collapse. 

Contrary to some reports, 
this is not a thriller about air 
safety. It is a thriller about the 
perception of air safety, which 
is a much more interesting 
and complicated subject. 
Consequently. Crichton’s 
leading character is not the 
chief of the accident investi- 
gation but Casey Singleton, 
toe Quality Assurance rep on 
the Incident Review Team. 
She must not only find out 
what went wrong but deal 
with the irresponsible press 
reaction. This relatively con- 


tained accident draws id the 
plane's manufacturer, its 
clients all over the world, the 
company’s workers and the 
media. 

Crichton's account of the 
relationship between them is 
awesomely impressive. He 
may describe a woman as if he 
has only read about one in a 
manual, but he is wonderfully 
particular about what exactly 
happens in an investigation, 
the way things work and, just 
as important, the way things 
don’t work. 

The weirdly gifted Crichton 
can make the question of 
document storage seem excit- 
ing and a night-time chase 
through an aircraft hangar 
seem boring There is a bril- 
liant three-page scene on bow 
to be interviewed on televi- 


sion. 


The final twist is a bit of a 
disappointment, especially if, 
like me, you have read the 
news item which gave Crich- 
ton the idea. But the pages of 
nay copy have gone puffy from 
being read for too long in the 
bath: a far more telling sign of 
approbation. 



Michael Arditti convicts the ’50s Establishment of vicious bigotry 

Heterosexual Dictatorship by Patrick Higgins, Fourth Estate, £18.99 


A nyone who has ever 
beard the dread words “I 
shall now read the min- 
utes of the last meeting” wfll 
have reason to fear Patrick 
Higgins’s blow-by-blow 
account of the workings of the 
Wolf en den Committee. For- 
tunately, these fears are soon 
dispelled by Higgins’ account 
of a key, if largely symbolic, 
moment in the liberalisation of 
British sexual mores. 

Higgins is concerned to 
challenge many myths about 
the committee and, in partic- 
ular, about its chairman who, 
since his death, has been ele- 
vated to the pantheon of sec- 
ular saints. Higgins paints a 
picture of a craven careerist, 
toadying to official witnesses, 
while barely courteous to the 
‘‘criminal’’ Peter Wfldeblood. 
Although in a minority, be 
refused to recommend a gay 
age of consent of 18. 

Those looking for a working 
definition of the British Estab- 
lishment could do worse than 
take the lawyers, doctors, 
churchmen, MPs, academics 
and one peer who made up the 
committee. Even the most 


“liberal” peer, Goronwy Rees, 
wrote a scries of articles in The 
People about his friend, Guy 
Burgess, in which he described 
him as a Jekyll and Hyde with 
“depraved tastes*. In fact, it 
was Rees himself who exhib- 
ited the split personality, a 
lone voice of tolerance in com- 
mittee while demanding a 
witch-hunt in the tabloid press. 

Some of the committee’s 
antics resemble a Whitehall 
farce. Tb safeguard their 
female clerical workers, they 
derided on toe euphemisms 
Huntleys (homosexuals) and 
Palmers (prostitutes). 
Wotfendeo opposed hearing 
evidence from homosexuals 
themselves for fear of attract- 
ing exhibitionists. He had no 
idea of the numbers of men 
involved and refused to accept 
the Kinsey Report. 

Higgins documents the vir- 
ulent homophobia of the 
period. True to its 19th-century 
model, homosexuality was 
regarded as a disease by lib- 
erals and reactionaries alike. 
The distinction lay between 
reformers who saw it as a 
mental disorder that needed 


treatment and opponents who 
considered ft an infection that 
would comipt society. The 
church maintained its antago- 
nism, the Bishop of Rochester 
even declaring that he found 
himself “feeling more sympa- 
thy with a curate or scout- 
master who has offended with 
a boy than with two men mis- 
behaving together.” 

Press coverage, with a few 
exceptions, was grossly inde- 
cent The rush for advertisers 
and circulation battles led to 
coarsening of sensibilities in 
both journalists and readers. 
Parliamentary prejudice ran 
rife; although, remarkably, the 
young Margaret Thatcher 
proved to be a constant sup- 
porter of reform. In the Lords, 
Archbishop Ramsay’s admis- 
sion that he knew toe differ- 
ence between oral and anal sex 
led one peer to claim that he 
had “turned Hansard into a 
piece of pornography.” 

In the second part, Higgins 
provides extensive documen- 
tation of 1950s homophobia. 
This section is less analytical - 
and less effective - than the 
first, consisting largely of short 


4 


reports of court cases, which 
come to resemble a relentless 
diet of the seamier Sunday 
newspapers. There are sad 
tales of blackmail and extor- 
tion, evidence of the lengths to 
which lonely men would gp to 
obtain a little love. The behav- 
iour of one Gloucester Cathe- 
dral carafe reads like a Le 
Carrfi spy tale. We learn of a 
vicar who asked an 18-year-old 
to view his model railway and 
a fanner whose teenage 
boyfriends slept over because 
they were “crazy about milk' 
mg”. They, like so many oth- 
ers, were found guilty. 

Reading this material 
demonstrates how radically 
society has changed in the ’ 
past 40 years, and yea. the 
1950s distfoctionbetm&Ltbe 
good homosexual (heterosex- 
ual in all but sex) and the bad 
homosexual (challenging, 
promiscuous) remains Hig- 
gins belongs to the activist, 
street-theatre rather than tea-. 
with-John-Major tendency. 
But anyone who consdersthe 
title unwarranted in a liberal 
democracy will have thought 
again by the end of the book. 





‘Far and away the best autobiography of the year’- The Independent 
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‘Robinson is a superb professional broadcaster, but is also, as this 
entertaining and colourful volume shows, a superb writer’- The Spectator 

‘—we should cherish him as we used to cherish Evelyn Waugh’ 

- Sheridan Morley, The Independent 
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I n early December, a 
newsprint blizzard swamps 
us with advice on which 
books to buy for Christmas. 
Canny punters know that 
this sage counsel adds up to 
no more than log-rolling - 
either for bookshop chains, 
or to boost the egos of those 
hothouse flowers who fill 
books-of-the-year slots. Yet 
sceptical consumers at this 
time crave an antidote to 
hype. This column tries to fill I 
that gap, and sweetens the 
unseasonal vinegar with 
some ideas for better buys. 

It would (for example) be 
a crying shame if anyone 
who wants a guide to pop 
opted for the nerdy lists in 
Q’s Encyclopedia of Rock 
Stars (Dorling Kinders ley) 
rather than the wit and nous 
of The Rough Guide to Rock 
( Penguin). But sometimes 
hvpe-evasion has more to do 
with value than merit. 

There's nothing wrong with 
Longitude (Fourth Estate). 
Dava Sobei’s tale of horolog- 
ical skullduggery, except that 
it's a iongish article decked 
out in hard covers. The cor- 
nucopia of breakthroughs in 
John Carey’s Faber Book of 
Science could sec readers 
right through into 1997. 

Sometimes, though, a gulf 
in quality hints at a deeper 
cultural chasm. Sir Roy 
Strong's overpriced Story of 
Britain (Hutchinson) deliv- 
ered insular heritage history 
while Norman Davies's 
Europe: a history (Oxford) 
brought a continent to pul- 
sating life - for a tenner less. 

The familiar name also 
proved the unwise choice in 
crime fiction. Colin Dexter's 
Death Is Now My Neighbour 
(Macmillan) revealed its 
author’s limits: retire Morse 
3nd hire any deft whodunnit 
by Reginald Hill (Harper- 
Collins). You can also forget 
plodding John Grisham ( The 
Runaway Jury. Century) 
while Scott Turow has his lat- 
est thinking-person’s block- 
buster on the shelves (77ie 
Laws of our Fathers^ Viking). 

Even readers daft enough 
to buy books by actors need 
a helpful hint or two: for 
instance, about Alec Guin- 
ness's My Name Escapes Me 
(Hamish Hamilton) - so 
slight, you’re amazed it 
doesn’t float away like this- 
tledown. However, even 
ihesps can manage grtnitas at 
times: see Claire Bloom's 
riveting memoir. Leaving a 
Doll's House (Virago). 

Bloom transforms her 
emotional knots into read- 
able prose. No such concern 
bothers Adam Phillips, the 
decade's smartest shrink, in 
Monogamy (Faber). What- 
ever these coy riddles teach, 
it isn't Emotional Intelligence 
(Bloomsbury): Daniel Gole- 
man's humane account of 
why nice guys finish firsL 
1 meant to dose this Xmas 
blacklist with a dig at Melvyn 
Bragg's Dark Ages doorstop. 
Credo (Hodder). After all. 
people who hanker for a 
long dull chronicle set in the 
remote past can always read 
Tuny Blair s Desert Island 
Book: Scott’s hanhoe. Then 
I sat opposite someone who 
was not only immersed in 
Braga's 7th-century quag- 
mire, but Q 5 per cent of the 
way through. Soppy Yuletide 
thoughts returned. Better, 
surely, to cherish an imper- 
fect book than none at all. 

Boyd Tonkin 


Dis-Consulate 
at Waterloo 


Does Euro-integration have its roots in the 
Napoleonic wars? Amanda Foreman reports 


H ow far is European inte- 
gration from the road to 
Waterloo? This is the real 
question behind Alistair 
Home’s study of Napoleon’s 
decline and Gregor Dallas’ account 
of the 1815 Congress of Vienna. 
Their answer is - not very far at alL 
Home’s How Far From Auster- 
litz (Macmillan. £20) is foremost a 
gripping narrative of Napoleon’s 
downward spiral from Emperor to 
exile. He portrays his hero as a 
proud and complicated man whose 
far-reaching ambition blinded him 
to his challenges at dose range. 

He was bom Nabulione Buona- 
parte in 1769, the second son of a 
minor Corsican family. Napoleon 
swiftly rose through the ranks of the 
French revolutionary army to 
become a general before he was 25. 
At 30. after successful campaigns in 
Italy and Egypt he mounted a coup 
d’etat against the Directory and pro- 
claimed himself First Consul. 

By 1807, Napoleon directly ruled 
more than 44 million people. The 
French empire stretched from 
Hamburg to Rome, and the rest of 
Europe - except Britain - was 
either marshalled into Kingdoms 
under his numerous family or yoked 
into his Continental SjBtem. So, 
asks Home, what went wrong? 

His explanation lies with 
Napoleon's psychology. The 
Emperor was so dazzled by his tri- 
umph at Austerlitz that he refused 
to listen to Talleyrand’s counsel of 
moderation and imposed the harsh- 
est terms on the defeated Allies. 
His arrogance forced France onto 
a footing of continuous war with the 
rest of Europe and made her even- 
tual exhaustion inevitable. By 1812, 
when Napoleon invaded Russia, he 
was without friends abroad and vul- 
nerable at home. The Russian win- 
ter decimated his 600.000 strong 
army and the Third Coalition eas- 
ily routed the survivors. 

Home has an unrivalled ability to 
transform military manoeuvres into 
striking cinematic images. Few his- 
torians today can match the force 
and breadth of his vision. In so far 


as his book concentrates on. 
Napoleon it is a triumph and should 
be required reading for anyone 
interested in French history. 

The only quibble is with Home’s 
somewhat forced parallels between 
Napoleon and Hitler. Of course 
there are superficial similarities; 
yes, Napoleon and Hitler were both 
geographical outsiders to their 
countries, and both invaded Russia 
on 22 June. But Napoleon liber- 
ated: Hitler enslaved. Napoleon 
marched into Russia with a single 
army. Hitler invaded on three 
fronts. He also expected help from 
the Finns, and when his army halted 
outside Moscow it was to adopt a 
defensive position - a tactic that 
benefits from winter conditions. 

In his epilogue. Home directly 
addresses the “British Eurosceptics 
of the 1990s” and advises them to 
accept the necessity of European 
integration. Europe's coalitions 
prove that isolated powers “are usu- 
ally doomed.” This contention 
raises two issues. First, his analogy 
between modem European inte- 
gration with old-fashioned military 
co-operation is a false one. Britain 
has participated in European mili- 
tary coalitions since the Crusades. 
It does not follow that Eurosceptics* 
desire to remain outside the ERM 
would leave Britain “doomed”. 

Second, it is not clear whether 
the anti-Bonaparte coalitions 
played any meaningful part in 
Napoleon’s defeat The First Coali- 
tion between Russia, Prussia. Aus- 
tria, Spain and Britain collapsed in 
1796, leaving Britain isolated. The 
Second Coalition lasted for three 
years to 1802 and again Britain was 
isolated, the Third was barely more 
than a name before 1812, and for 
most of the war Britain struggled on 
her own with almost every port in 
Europe closed to her. Until Russia’s 
triumph, the only notable successes 
against Napoleon were achieved by 
the Royal Navy and by Wellington 
in Spain. 

Gregor Dallas’s 1815: The Road 
to Waterloo (Richard Cohen Books, 
£25) begins with the Third Coali- 


tion meeting to discuss the dis- 
memberment of Napoleon’s empire 
at the Congress of Vienna. The 
French monarchy was restored. 
The map of Europe was brutally 
redrawn without regard to nation- 
alities, and the eight signatories 
agreed on a system of co-operation. 
Although Dallas doesn’t address 
the Eurosceptics of the 1990s per- 
sonally, many of his remarks are 
clearly pointed in their direction. > 
The Congress of Vienna was, in his 
opinion, akin to “a parliamentary 
assembly Of the states of Europe”, 
and remains one of the great 
achievements of the 19th century. 

Dallas is not as elegant a writer 
as Horae, but he combines a mas- 
tery of detail with a vivid, almost 
racy style. He makes a technical 
subject - the diplomacy of Metter- 
nich, Talleyrand, Castlereagh, and 
Tsar Alexander I - extraordinarily 
compelling. But his enthusiasm for 
the Congress goes too far. He mis- 
represents Castlereagh as a proto- 
Euro-integrationist although the 
Foreign Secretary went to Vienna 
simply to preserve peace in Europe 
by maintaining the balance of 
power. As evidence that “within 
days” of arriving Castlereagh had 
“become a European”, Dallas cites 
his hope that co-operation between 
Great Powers would give them the 
“efficiency and almost the simplic- 
ity of a single state”. 

Castlereagh never envisaged a 
united or integrated Europe. His 
concern was the defence of existing 
frontiers. Mettemich and Alexan- 
der I on the other hand wanted to 
defend aristocratic institutions. In 
practice this meant intervention to 
crush independence movements in 
Europe and another dissent at 
home. Britain’s refusal to take an 
active part in these counter-revo- 
lutionary efforts soon isolated her. 
In any case, “co-operation” degen- 
erated into rivalry and the Congress 
soon fell apart. Its lasting legacy to 
Europe was insurgent nationalism. 

One of the participants at the 
Congress was Admiral Sir Sidney 
Smith. He had travelled at his own 


Napoleon brooding on defeat by Paul Hippolyte Delaroche 


expense to lobby ministers for the 
total abolition of the Slave Trade. 
His life is the subject of an out- 
standing biography. A Thirst for 
Glory by Tbm Pocock ^Aurum 
Press, £19.95). Smith - a true Eng- 
lish eccentric who attired himself in 
Turkish costume and ate rats believ- 
ing they were cleaner than pigs, 
never received the honours he 


desired or deserved. Nelson's vic- 
tory at Trafalgar cast an ineradica- 
ble shadow over his own exploits. 
Yet Smith was responsible for dri- 
ving the french out of the Middle 
East. Napoleon said of him, “that 
man made me miss my destiny.” 

Sraitb had many faults including 
vanity and a fatal tendency to melo- 
drama. He was reckless to the point 


of insanity. But he was also a superb 
tactician and the first person to 
recognise the potential of Robert 
Fulton’s designs for torpedoes and 
submarines. Pocock claims that 
Smith's reputation would be much 
higher today if he had nor been such 
a difficult and unpopular colleague. 
At last, thanks to Pocock. rehabil- 
itation is surely round the comer. 


Hartebeeste, mio, with love from Dearduck 

Charles Nicholl wonders whether Malcolm Lowry should have written more books and fewer letters 


Sursum Corda! The Collected Letters of Malcolm Lowry, Vol II: 1946-57 edited by Sherrill E Grace, Cape, £40 


A writer’s collected letters are a 
curious monument, occupying 
an ill-defined space between 
the Life and the Works. They are 
not quite biography and not quite 
literature but sometimes seem like 
a giant, ongoing rough draft 
Malcolm Lowry’s voluminous 
letters are fascinating In this way: 
rapid, specific, full of raw detail. 
They can seem totally unguarded, 
but are probably not Lowry was an 
instinctive performer, and his per- 
sonal letters were written with an 
car half-cocked to posterity. A let- 
ter to his wife here begins “Harte- 
bccsle mio” and ends “All Love, 
Dearduck": are we eavesdropping 
on marital intimacy, or did he larow 
that even his pet-names would one 


day be read and judged as text? 

Sherrill E Grace’s edition of his 
letters, Sursum Corda!, now com- 
pleted with this second volume, is 
almost literally a monument With 
1700 pages, it contains about 1000 
letters and manuscripts written 
from 1926 to 1957. It is certainly 
exhaustive, and sometimes exhaust- 
ing. One does not quite get “Two 
pints Gold Top please”, but had 
such a note survived it would duly 
be here, with a brief biographical 
sketch of the milkman. 

This isn’t just the good bits: it’s 
everything. The collection conveys 
a sense of huge, squandered verbal 
energy. As Professor Grace points 
out, Lowry should have writien 
more books and fewer letters. It 


also permits a growing familiarity. 
One is regaled by an almost palpa- 
ble conversational style: fluent, 
allusive, button-holing, a desperate 
gin-fuelled geniality one step away 
from despair “Sursum corda” (lift 
up your hearts), was a favourite 
sign-off line of Lowry’s, and there 
is something strangely uplifting 
about these letters, even if the 
uplift is more adrenal than spiritual. 

On the surface this is a less pic- 
turesque period of Lowry’s brief 
life. ITe first volume had a certain 
louche flair - Lowry the black 
sheep, the drifter, the literary barfly, 
the womaniser - and some vivid 
glimpses of his life in Mexico in the 
mid- 1930s, the background of his 
masterpiece. Under the Volcano. We 


begin in 1946, with Under the Vol- 
cano completed and about to be 
published. Lowry is in his raid-thir- 
ties, settled happily if tempestuously 
with his second wife, the former 
Hollywood starlet Margerie Bon- 
ner. They are briefly in Haiti, but 
most of the time at the “beach 
shack” they owned at Dollarton on 
the coast of British Columbia. 

These Canadian years are full of 
literary struggle, financial difficul- 
ties, black-outs, injuries. Lowry 
found it increasingly difficult to 
crystallise his writing into printable 
form. Eddying drifts of half- formed 
ideas, synopses and treatment fill 
the letters. They will become the 
brooding, posthumous works like 
Dark as the Grave Wherein My 


Out of touch at the typewriter 

Geoff Dyer finds signs of stiffness in a tour of tactile pleasures 


friend is Laid. We catch them here 
still raw, attached to his own life. He 
maps out the mood of the story that 
became October Ferry to Gabrioia: 
“I want to convey that it isn’t alco- 
holism in the true sense but a kind 
of death, or half life". What he is 
conveying is his own life, not yet 
transliterated into fiction. 

In 1954, Lowry left the Americas 
for the last time. He was in bad 
shape physically and mentally. The 
following year, in London, he was 
hospitalised and wrote to his New 
York publisher, Albert Erskine: 
“the reaper is omnipresent but it is 
by no means grim for all that, in fact 
I spend most of my time shirtiess on 
the cricket pitch in the dew”. 

He delayed the reaper on this 
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occasion too: this is a saga of self- 
destruction, but also brute strength. 
He died, aged 48, in a rented house 
in Sussex - “by misadventure" as 
the coroner found, by the ravages 
of chronic alcoholism in reality - in 
June 1957. His last letter is to the 
playwright Harvey Burt, enthusing 
about a recent trip to Grasmere. It 
ends with a plangent quotation 
from Wordsworth’s Prelude: “Ye 
lowly cottages wherein we dwelt/A 
ministration of your own was ours". 

This seems to be a marvellous 
summation of Lowry's richly errant 
life, among Mexican dives and 
Canadian shacks and all the other 
“lowly cottages” which he chose in 
preference to the comfortable man- 
sions of his birth and class. 


Touch by Gabriel Josipovici. Yale University Press, £19.95 


I talo Calvino didn't act round to 
writing about touch in Under 
rhe Jaguar Sun. his proposed 
book on the five senses. Could 
Gabriel Josipovici’s "very per- 
sonal book" help make good this 
lack'.' It felt promising. That a wide 
range of material - Chaplin, 
Chardin. Chaucer - could be 
touched on in relatively few pages 
(150) suggested that this essay 
might well display the qualities 
associated with the master: tactil- 
jjv of ideas, the ability to render 
the cerebral as sensation, and 
feeling as thought. 

Such hopes do not persist long, 
but there are some nice touches; 
an informative history of the pil- 
grimage as “a journey into the 
experience of distance itself": a 
touching comparison of a photo- 
graph of the author v grandparents 
with Rembrandt’s "The Jewish 


Il'ide." a section on Chardin that 
makes one see just how w'eird are 
these paintings of extreme tem- 
poral suspense. 

The most revealing chapter 
begins with Josipovici considering 
what it means to have “a good 
touch" at sport. The terrible thing 
about tennis, he observes, is the 
way that errors haunt you - but by 
dwelling on these missed chances 
you risk that “dread tightening of 
the arm” which is a premonition 
of dcfcaL This was Borg’s great 
strength: “a point played seemed 
to be ewer and forgotten as soon 
as it was done, leaving him totally 
free to concentrate on the next 
one.” For his part Josipovici kept 
playing football “long after [he] 
should have given up the game” 
and ended up wrecking his knee. 
He then took up Aikido where he 
learned that the ideal state is the 


Borg-like one in which “you are 
both utterly relaxed and utterly 
concentrated.” To Western minds 
this might appear contradictory 
but Josipovici is adamant that this 
is exactly how one feels when 
swimming, tunning or “writing 
well.” 

And with that - precisely 
because he is so right - he hobbles 
himself. For Josipovici’s distin- 
guishing characteristic as a writer 
is that he so uptight Looking at 
that photo of his grandparents, he 
notes their "slight stiffness" before 
the camera, but they are supple as 
yogi compared with their grand- 
son. His prose is not stiff, it’s pet- 
rified. Even in his more relaxed 
moments he lacks what he terms 
"kinetic melody.” Compared with 
Camus’s lyrical evocations of 
swimming in Algeria, Josipovici’s 
meditation on the pleasure of 


doing so in Egypt is chlorinated, 
wheezing. His account of walking 
on the South Downs (“when there 
is only a mild breeze blowings 
when there is springy turf under 
foot") is similarly stifling- 
There is a pompous edge, too, 
to much of of the commentary, 
signalled by his fondness for the 
ail-knowing "of course” 
(“Morandi of course is the great 
exception"). Part of the reason for 
this is that Josipovici is an acade- 
mic, and the pipe-smoke stalencss 
of the lecture hall is never far 
away. It is amazing that so much 
time in so short a book is spent 
holding forth to students. Genius, 
he observes at one point, is “noth- 
ing more than the ability to push 
an insight to its limits and not be 
deflected either by laziness or 
conventional wisdom." That’s as 
maybe, but Josipovici’s insights 


are far too limited and are not 
pushed anything like far enough to 
qualify. 

In a way common among devo- 
tees of ossified experimentatism, 
he is also deeply conventional. He 
is one of those writers for whom 
the act of writing reaches an 
apotheosis of purity only when he 
types out the sentence, "I am 
writing." On this occasion - after 
a bit of verbal foreplay in the Pro- 
logue - he holds out until the 
penultimate chapter before suc- 
cumbing to what might be termed 
the petite mort dt Tecriture : “Over 
my notebook I sit bunched up. 
Over my typewriter, a little more 
uprighL My hand moves over the 
page. My fingers hit the keys. I am 
writing.” Aah! In the context of a 
book about touch, what can one 
say except that it is numb and 
numbing? 
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Paperbacks 


Powers of i 


By Christopher Hirst and Lucasta Miller 


Donald Cameron Watt welcomes a new generation of spy-watchers 


The Day Before Yesterday: Fire 
Million Years of Hunan 
History by Colin Tudge 
(Pimlico, £9.99) Frightening 
and fascinating in equal 
measure, this beautifully 
written mix of eco-histoiy and 
geopolitics argues that our 
leaders should be taking a very 
long view of the future of our 
environment - indeed, that one 

million years is not an 
unreasonable unit of political 
time. It also shows how swiftly 
and irreversibly global change 
can take effect, pointing out 
that if CFCs had been invented 
in the laissez-faire epoch of 
Victorian industrialism, the end 
of the world would today be 
unquestionably nigh. 


Easter 1081 to 29th May 1453) 
maintains the same scorching 
pace and penchant for 
intriguing detail as the first two 
volumes {Byzantium: the Early 
Centuries and Byzantium: The 
Apogee republished at £9.99 
each). 


Dreams of Love and Modest 
Glory by Joan Lingard 
(Mandarin, £5.99) Big 
historical novel, taking in the 
Russian Revolution, two world 
wars and the collapse of 
Communism. It opens in 1913 
with the double wedding of 
twin sisters from Aberdeen. 
One marries a tsarist count, the 
other a Latvian intellectual, 
and their love stories open out 
into a family saga, marked by 
secrets- and lies, spanning three 
generations. This is a good, 
effortless read, instantly 
involving and unpretentious. 


The People of Providence by 
Tony Parker (Bland, £9.99) A 
sequence of 49 in-depth 
interviews from a down-at-heel 
London housing estate may 
seem an unusual choice by a 
publisher who specialises in 
travel books. But this is an 
extraordinary work. Parker, 
who died this year, spent five 
years on the project First 
published in 1983, it merits 
comparison with Mayhem's 
London Labour and the London 
Poor for depth and clear-eyed 
sympathy. 


I n six new books on spying and 
the gathering of intelligence 
there are no real duds, despite 
the efforts of the publishers to 
misrepresent Leslie Collitt’s biog- 
raphy of Marcus Wolf, Spymasten 
the real life of Karla his moles and 
the East German Secret Police 
(Robson £16.95). In fact. Wolf 
beaded the GDR’s Foreign Intelli- 


gence Service, not its secet police. 
Among the oLhers, Bradley Smith’s 


Byzantium: The Decline and 
Fall by John Julius Norwich 
(Penguin, £9.99) Anyone 
seeking a reading project this 
Christmas will not do better 
than Lord Norwich's acclaimed 
trilogy about Byzantium. This 
dazzling conclusion (from 


The Plastic Tomato Cutter by 
Michael Curtin (Fourth Estate, 
£6.99) In alternate chapters, 
two narrators describe how the 
Sixties transformed a small 
Irish community. One is Mr 
Ycndall, the martinet of a fusty 
gents’ outfitters. The other is 
Tun Harding, an over-educated 
snooker champ who ekes a 
Jiving out of Fhgend, his one- 
man agency for the treatment 
of nicotine addicts. Yendall's 
world is turned upside-down by 
long-haired pop groups and the 
disappearance of the half- 
crown. Harding has a more 
serious problem: consanguinity. 
He falls for a beauty who turns 
out to be his sister. Curtin's 
inventive, beguiling imbroglio is 
a delight from start to finish. 



H umour is the best-selling category of audio 
books. Talkies Best Comedy Award went 


Books you 
listen to 


I I books. Talkies Best Comedy Award went 
to The Long Johns (Laughing Stock, c I hr, 
£5.99), John Bird and John Fortune's brilliant 
mock interviews satirising political cynicism 
and expediency from the Rory Bremner Show. 
Blackadder’s Christmas Carol (BBC, c lhr, 
£5.99) turns Dickens's story on its head with 
predictably hilarious results. 


Christina Hardyment 


Among the oLhers, Bradley Smith’s 
Sharing Secrets with Stalin (Uni- 
versity of Kansas Press, £27.95) is 
outstanding: a dyed-in-the-wool 
professional study of the intelli- 
gence aspects of the uneasy co- 
operation between the Big Three 
against Hitler. The rest include 
one biography; one fascinating 
account of a uniformed British 
intelligence-gathering agency, now 
defunct; and three different studies 
of other British agencies: the Secret 
Intelligence Service, the Govern- 
ment Codes and Ciphers Service 
and the Security Service, now 
acknowledged - rather than defined 
- by- Act of Parliament 

It would be nice to think that all 
this marks the end of the persistent 
breach of the OffidaJ Secrets Act by 
a handful of writers echoing the 
whinges of disaffected anonymous 
secret servants, which has for so 
long passed as the record of British 
intelligence. A vain hope, I fear. But 
after Mark Urban’s Impressive cat- 
alogue of the great and the good 
among his informants in UK Eyes 
Alpha (Faber, £16-99), Michael 
Smith's trawling of the Public 
Record Office, New Cloak, Old 
Dagger (Gollancz, £20) and 
Michael Herman’s serious, offi- 
cially encouraged, efforts to provide 
the intelligence services with a the- 
oretical underpinning, Intelligence 
Power in Peace and War (Cam- 
bridge, £50, £16.95), the whinge- 
ecboers should be the more easily 
recognisable. 

Bradley Smith's previous sturty of 
Anglo-American wartime intelli- 
gence co-operation has already 
made the continuation of that co- 
operation a clichd of studies of the 
“Special Relationship”. His gift for 
disinterring from the public records 
in London and Washington what 
the censors fondly believe to lie 
fathom-deep in their most secret 



Marcus Wolf (centre, between his father and brother, Friedrich): “East German desk warrior” 


repositories is legendary. Sharing 
Secrets with Stalin lacks Soviet 
sources: but its revelations of bow 
the professional intelligencers of the 
Big Three coped with the conflict 
between their ideological suspi- 
cions of each other and their need 
for victory, and how the degree of 
exchange fluctuated as the military 
successes of each enhanced their 
standing in the eyes of their oppo- 
sites, makes this a yardstick for the 
closeness of the East-West alliance. 
The British came off very badly. 
Smith's demonstration that, even 
after Hiroshima, the US went on 


supplying the Russians with top- 
level military intelligence on Japan 
makes nonsense of the contention 
that Hiroshima was the first shot in 
the Cold War. 

In Beyond the Front Line 
(HarperCollins, £20), Tbny Ger- 
aghty - ex-para and specialist in 
SAS derring-do - writes of Brixmis, 
the former British Military Liaison 
Group with Soviet forces in East 
Germany. Their concentration on 
Soviet troop movements and mili- 
tary installations led to yiolent, 

. potentially lethal, ,confroji rations J 
with Soviet or GDR secuuty for^.^ , 
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Serving only two-year tours of duty, 
they were bold, enterprising and 
unconventional. They also served 
the cause of peace by allaying fears 
of Soviet military build-ups and 
surprise attacks. 

Leslie Collitt's title is an unec- 
cessary nonsense. Unlike Karla, 
Smiley’s opponent in Le Carry’s 
televised trilogy, Marcus Wolf was an 
East German desk warrior, Moscow- 
trained and Moscow-appointed to 
head East German foreign intelli- 
gence. CoJflttfs sources are .Stasi 
files and Wolf himself. Under him. 
past, German intelligence agents 
y - '-r T - -I -■» . - 


seduced their way into the heart of 
West German politics. Collie’s study 
is the most comprehensive so far 
available in English. 

~ The journalists Mark Urban and 
Michael South complement each, 
other. Urban’s UK Eyes Alpha is 
compulsive reading on the wratehall 
in-fighting between the secret ser- 
vices and Mrs Thatcher's mania for 
control. In New Cloak, QM Dagger, 
Smith is partioilarty good on Nerch- 
em Ireland. Between them thiy lay 
many of the myths perpetrated by 
the literary buckets that catcfidssh 
dent leaks. Aficionados wfil need, to 
read both. Smith weakens 1 as own 
solid research with somevery cfedgy 
historical sources, and Uibaiappar* 
ently believes his sources fold him 
everything - a dangerous ploy in 
writing intelligence histQiy. He has 
also talked to too many ex-CIA US 
nationalists whose Who-needs-you- 
old-boy Anglophobia has made him 
overly pessimistic about the future. 

Common to these ajapro4$es h 
an inability to distinguish Jbetw&n 
military and political intelligence 
about other countries. By cpnfrast 
’ with the other great powers in- the 
first half of this century, Britain 
concentrated on the former as well 
as the latter. It made the security 
agencies arms of the Foreign Office, 
not the forces or the police. This 
raises the question of hen^mneh 
secret intelligence really counts in 
the overall political assessment otthe 
external world. 

It is to this that Michael Herman 
(among much else) directs himself 
Hisfadispertsable/rirriZ^OTceftwer 
' in Peace and War is based on the 
widest of reading, which he sum- 
marises with skill and darity. What 
is available, however, is largely gen- 
erated by American views of thecTJS- 
Soviet confron tation. None of this is 
very helpful to the adaptation of 
intelligence work to the problems of 
a world still full of threats to Britain's; 
. interests. As our effective- power 
dwindles, the need for reliable 
assessment and for political and 
public confidence in it increases. 
Secret inteUigence.may only consti- 
tute ten per cent of the total picture 
ten per cent of the time, as a hard- 
bitten, ex-diplomat recently said. 
But its neglect- wfil cost Britain 
treasurer let alone lives. ... 




A slave to liberal passions 





Godfrey Hodgson dethrones a Founding Father 


The Long Affair: Thomas Jefferson and the French Revolution by Conor Cruise O'Brien, Sinclair-Stevenson, £25 


T hree monuments domi- 
nate the Mall in Wash- 
ington. celebrating the 
trinity of the American civil 
religion. A tall obelisk com- 
memorates George Washing- 
ton, father of American inde- 
pendence. A porticoed 
temple celebrates Lincoln, 
the renewer of the covenant. 
And a dome, reflected in the 
Tidal Basin, glorifies Thomas 
Jefferson, near-holy spirit of 
the American ideolojgr. 

Inside the Jefferson memo- 
rial, a number of teats were 
inscribed, including three 
about slavery: “I tremble for 
my country when I reflect 
that God is just, that his jus- 
tice cannot sleep forever. 
Commerce between master 
and slave is despotism. Noth- 
ing is more certainty written 
in the book of fate than that 
these people are to be free.” 

The last sentence, taken 
from Jefferson’s Autobiogra- 
phy, is incomplete. It contin- 
ues, as Conor CruiseO’Brien 
points out, to state that “Nor 
is it less certain that the two 
races, equally free, cannot 
live in the same government. 
Native habit, opinion has 
drawn indelible lines of dis- 
tinction between them.” 

The suppression of the sec- 
ond half is only a detail in the 
long campaign to conceal the 
awkward fact that the Imper- 
ishable author of the ringing 
declaration that all men were 
created equal was not only a 
slave-owner but also a racist. 

Nor can this be brushed 
aside with the defence that he 
only reflected the prejudices 
of his time. George Washing- 
ton did not share Jefferson’s 
racism. Jefferson believed, as 
Washington did not, that 
there was no future for black 
people in the United States 
and he therefore advocated 
that freed slaves should be 
sent “back where they came 
from”, in the phrase beloved 
of modem British racists. 

The evidence O’Brien 
deploys has been painstak- 
ingly accumulated by a whole 
younger generation of Amer- 
ican historians. It includes 
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Thomas Jefferson: “hypocritical" 

HULTON GETTY 



the fact that Jefferson tried to 
write into the laws of Virginia 
two proposals that were too 
strong even for his fellow- 
slave-owners. One would 
have made it illegal for free 
Negroes to enteT the state, or 
to stay there once freed. The 
other would have removed 
from “the protection of the 
laws” any white woman who 
bore a black man’s child: an 
invitation to lynching. 

Thanks to earlier southern 
historians, it is widely 
belieyed that Jefferson, 
although a slave-owner, 
wanted to abolish slavery. 
He did condemn slavery, arid 
no doubt he hated it, if only 
because of the contradiction 
between' his ideology of lib- 
erty and the reality of his life. 
But he went to great lengths 
to recapture and punish his 
own runaways. 

Unlike Washington, he did 
not free his own slaves in bis 
will,. with the exception of 
four who were probably his 
own children. O’Brien accepts 
that we shall not know for cer- 
tain whether Jefferson was 
the father of Beverley, Har- 
riet, Madison and Eston 
Herrings, the children of his 
servant Sally Hemings, until 
DNA testing has been carried 
out on their remains. The 
guardians of the Jefferson 
cult have always poured scorn 


on the tale that Sally was Jef- 
ferson’s mistress. But what is 
not in doubt is that Salty was 
the half-sister of Jefferson's 
own wife, daughter of a liai- 
son between Martha Jeffer- 
son’s father and a slave. 

It is not the chief purpose of 
O’Brien’s book to portray Jef- 
ferson as a racist or a hyp- 
ocrite. Its theme is his role as 
the principal champion in 
America of the French Revo- 
lution. Although generations 
of Jeffersonians have por- 
trayed their hero as a p illar of 
an American democratic tra- 
dition for removed from the 
ferocity of Robespierre, 
O’Brien notes that Jefferson 
continued to defend the atroc- 
ities in France. After the 
king’s execution, Jefferson as 
Secretary of State wrote to his 
charge d'affaires in Paris that 

“were there but an Adam and 

an Eve left in every country, 
and left free, it would be bet- 
ter than as it new is”. 

Not until long after the Ter- 
ror did Jefferson condemn 
the Revolution. And then, 
suggests O’Brien, one signifi- 
cant factor was Robespierre’s 
proposal, in response to the 
slave rebellion in Haiti, to 
emancipate the slaves in ail 
French and British colonies. 

“How is it”, Dr Johnson 
asked, “thatwe hear the loud- 
est yelps for liberty from the 


drivers of negroes?” The 
remark has usually been dis- 
missed as a cheap shot from 
a resentful Tbry. But O’Brien 
suggests there may indeed 
have been a. connection, 
between the cult of Liberty in 
Virginia and slavery. liberty 
to white Virginians included 
the liberty to own slaves. 

Nothing can now change 
the fact, he believes, that the 
LTS will increasingly be a 
multi-Tacial society. The 
mainstream wifi therefore 
soon eject Jefferson from the 
American trinity. He-yrill be 
left to that minority who 
defend white supremacy and 
States’ Rights. Both Suspects 
in the OkfohomaCity .bomb- 
ing claimed faunas an inspi- 
ration. Timothy- 1 McVeigh, 
when arrested; was wearing a 
T-shirt inscribed “The tree of 
liberty must be refreshed 
from time tj£ time with the 
blood ofpaaabts and tyrants.” 

The tradkiona] view of Jef- 
ferson is that he was a pas- 
sionate advocate of liberty for 
all trapped in the position of 
owning slaves. O’Brien brings 
to Jefferson his suspicion of 
the harm dose by revolution- 
ary jfte tone mJEgfond and his 
sympathy 7for . a -...-Edmund 

Burke's negative? view of the 
French RevdltitfoiL Making 
allowance fotifoat, be has put 
the torch o£iiis persuasive 
gifts to thert^rideoce heaped 
up by revisionist, historians.. 
Together they, have scorched 
the marble statesman of the 
Tidal Basin. The questions 
about Jefferson’s ideological 
legacy- raise questions about 
the nature of US dyiireHgfon 
- and the extent to which it 
extends its offer of equality to 
those who ' are not white 
North Americans. 
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Cornwall out of season The view from the Tate Gallery caf& of Porthroeor beach, one of the windiest and most dramatic parts of St Ives 
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I t was the pig that did it. And a pot 
Yet when I go back to St Ives next 
December it won’t be only because 
of them. Big seas, big winds, a lumin- 
ous quality of light, and art - living, as well 
as hung on walls —are all part of the equa- 
tion. Forget sunshine, sandcastles and ice- 
cream on the beach; Cornwall out of sea- 
son is inspiring, exhilarating - and half 
empty. 

It was doubtless due to the lade of vis- 
itors that the pig was so pleased to see us. 
We came across her as we were walking 
over the difftops beyond St Ives last week. 
Emitting small squeals of delight, she. 
squelched hastily across her muddy en- 
closure to greet us, and to be admired. 
Her pink snout whiffled against the wire 
fence as she presented her ears to be 
scratched. Great waves pounded the 
rocks below us, and she seemed to cap- 
ture the spirit of the place: an open friend- 
liness in total contrast to the wildness of 
the landscape and the elements. 

At this time of year there is scope for 
the people (as well as the animals) of St 
Ives to stop and chat. An explanation from 
a shopkeeper about the finer points of 
Cornish honey might meander gently on 
to some considered advice as to where to 
see the most dramatic cliff scenery, then 
take a sharp right angle and develop into 
a discussion about local opinion of the 
Tate Gallery. This opened in St Ives in 
June 1993 and, rather than getting a pre- 
dicted 70,000 visitors a year, has been aver- 
aging 200.000. The Tate, understandably, 
is a popular topic. “Oh, it’s been fairly 
good for business,'’ the honey man 
remarked in quiet understatement. “It 
attracts a steady stream of visitors even at 
times like this when St Ives would other- 
wise be pretty much dosed down. And yea, 
most of us do like it. \fery much. But then 
there are so many artists here anyway." 

It was a local potter who made my pot: 
a tall earthenware vase, its glaze subtly 
shot through with the mellow colours of 
the cliffs in changing light Reminiscent, 


I couldn't help grandly thinking, of the 
works of Bernard Leach. It sat in a shop 
window alongside pictures by resident 
painters, and little bits of knick-knackery: 
glass ornaments of cute cats, and quaint 
pottery figures. like St Ives itself, which 
manages to cater for both a summer 
beach brigade and an influx of gallery- 
goers, there was something for everyone. 

lb see many of the paintings, ceram- 
ics, and sculptures that transformed the 
little harbour town from a sleepy fishing 
village into a significant art centre, you 
go to the Thte. This is not simply an ersatz 
aim of the modem art gallery in London. 
The exhibits here, many of them import- 
ant works, have strong associations with' 
the area: ceramics by Bernard Leach and - 
his Japanese colleague Shoji Ham ad a; 
wonderfully lit sculpture by Barbara 
Hepworth; and, of course, works by Ben 
Nicholson, Christopher Wood and Alfred 
Wallis. The now-legendaiy meeting 
between Nicholson, Wood and Wallis is 
considered to have been the turning- 
point in the artistic fortunes of St Ives. 
(What, one wonders, did old sailor Wal- 
lis make of Nicholson and Wood when, 
on that famous visit to St Ives in August 
1928, the young artists walked straight 
into his home, exclaiming about Wallis’s 
naive paintings, having seen them by 
chance through the open door?) A spe- 
cial exhibition of Wood’s works from 
1923 to 1930 - when the artist was, biz- 
arrely, killed by a train in Salisbury - is 
currently on display..Yet there's more to 
the 'ate than the art on show. Fbr a start, 
it’s got one of the best cafSs in town. Sip- 
ping a cappuccino from the vantage 
point here, you look down over the 
steep, cobbled alleyways of St Ives, and 
gaze over the higgledy-piggledy mix of 
roofs. The building; in fact, bolds as many 
surprises as the exhibits. Set opposite 
Porthmeor Beach, one of the windiest 
parts of the little town, it absorbs much 
of the mesmerising play of light from the 
sea scenery. Such reflections have the 


strange, and slightly unnerving, effect of 
making everything seem like an exhibit, 
down to the cakes in the caf£ and the 
other visitors. And, despite the quality of 
the art on the walls and in glass cases, you 
can’t help feeling that one of the finest 
shows in the Tkte is the view from die 
enormous picture window in the Long 
Gallery, which frames the beach scene 
beyond. 

Hie sea and wind were in tine form on 
the day we were there. From the warmth 
of the gallery we watched a group of 
surfers scooting over the waves and enjoy- 
ing some of the best (albeit chilly) con- 
ditions of tbe.sport. A kite flier, though, 
provided die most spectacular perform^ 
ance. He caught the wind superbly. Grip- 
ping his strings tightly, be was sent skid- 
ding across the sand as his canopy leapt 
and ducked excitedly. Occasionally the 
force of it all took him right off the 
ground. It was as if he was lifted up by his 
own exhilaration. 

Such displays of energy are a far cry 
from the small museum of Barbara Hep- 
worth’s sculpture, set in the artist’s for- 
mer home, where she died in a fire in her 
studio in 1975. There’s an appropriately 
static quality here, as if time stopped then. 
In the little garden, also created by Hep- 
worth, you walk among large bronzes of 
differing shapes at every angle, sitting sto- 
ically alongside exotic plants and foliage. 
A small path leads to her workshop; here 
smocks hang by the door and large blocks 
of stone still wait to be transformed. 

You start to understand why Hep- 
worth created her strange images when 
yon walk along the cliffs west of St Ives. 
The area just around from Land’s End is 
particularly rich in extraordinary forma- 
tions of granite boulders that seem impos- 
sibly perched above sheer drops, lb get 
there you have to walk through the 
Land’s End complex. From the promo- 
tional literature and several critical 
reports, I had expected this would be 
something of a theme park gn ornery. And 


Cornish essentials 


What to see: The Tate 
(01736 796226) is open 
llam-5pm Tuesday- 
Sunday. Adults £3, 
concessions £1.50, 
under 16s free when 
accompanied by an adult. 
The Christopher Wood 
exhibition runs until 20 
April 1997. Barbara 
Hepworth's house 
(01736 796226) Is open 
at the same time as the 
Tate. Adults £2, 
concessions £1 . 50, 
under- 16s free when 
accompanied by an adult. 
Joint ticket with the Tate 
£4.50. 

Land's End is open daily 
from 10am until sunset 
(01736 871501). 

Several shops and a few 
attractions - the Last 
Labyrinth, the Spirit of 
Cornwall, and Greeb 
Farm - are open during 
the winter. Entrance to 
the complex and the 


shows : adults £3 
(including car parking), 
children £1, car parking 
only, £2. 

Where to shop; The Wills 
Lane Gallery on Wills 
Lane (01736 796297) 
has an impressive 
collection for serious 
buyers. The New 
Craftsman, 24 Fore Street 
(01736 795652), has a 
more eclectic mix of good 
paintings and pottery. 
Who to ask; The St Ives 
tourist office (01736 
796297). The staff can 
supply details of buses to 
Land's End and other 
places beyond town. 
Where to stay: St Ives is 
saturated with B&Bs. For 
details of those remaining 
open during the winter, 
contact the local tourist 
office (see above). 

Harriet O'Brien paid £18 
per night at the Grey 
Mullet Guest House, 2 . 
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Bunkers Hill, in the 
centre of the town 
(01735 796635): 

Where to eat: Many 
restaurants are closed 
during the winter, but the 
Sloop Inn - dating from 


1312 - on the harbour 
serves locally caught fish 
and other dishes provided 
you order before 8.30pm. 
Excellent fresh fish is 
also on offer at Peppers 
Pizzeria, 22 Fore Street. 


certainly the idea of paying an entrance 
fee to stand on a small slice of land that 
is neither the most southerly, nor the most 
westerly point in the British mainland 
seemed absurd (the real extremities being, 
respectively, Lizard Point and either Ard- 
namurcban Point or Meisl in Skye - 
depending on whether you think the new 
Skye bridge constitutes a sufficient link to 
the mainland). However, once you arrive 
at Land’s End you can see what all the 
fuss is about The scenery is spectacular 
and as you look out over the Atlantic 


Ocean from the tip of this odd arm of 
England, you can’t help feeling overawed 
by the thought that only a few specks of 
islands - the Sollies and the Azores - lie 
between you and America. 

Hie complex itself, offering video 
shows about the area, shopping opport- 
unities and a range of other activities, may 
become unpleasantly crowded in the 
summer, but in December it is half dosed 
and more or less deserted. Very pleasant 
it was, too. And then there was the mat- 
ter of the pig. She belonged to Greeb 


Burn, one of the Land's End complex “at- 
tractions”. The workshops here were shut 
for the winter, but a few animals remained 
on show, and all of them - goats, pig, 
teenage kittens and ducks - behaved as 
if they bad been to charm school. 

Back in St Ives it might have been 
tempting to buy a little pottery image of 
a pig as a memento to take home, along 
with my pot. But at this time of year in 
Cornwall, while the great gusts of fresh 
air and the natural artistry are unavoid- 
able, the kitsch is optional. 


Frequent flyer? Prepare for delays 


F or the past year I have 
been tracking 
assiduously the 
punctuality of evciy flight I 

have taken. This may strike 

vou as a singularly sad way 
to spend one’s time, but the 
results confirm what many 
frequent travellers suspect - 
that the chances are more 
likelv than not that your 
flight will be delayed. Of 
mSrlv 50 flights, two-thirds 
were delayed by anything 
from five minutes to three 

hours. . 

The most consistently 
tardv carrier is British 
Airways, with an average 

delay of 20 minutes, but this 
reflects the fact that I have 
used it more than any other 
-and that BA has to cope 
with the two crowded home 

bases of Heathrow and 

Garwick. . ... 

The survey begins with a 

45-minute delay on a BA 
flight from Heathrow to 
Harare (ascribed to 
“missing passengers ) and 
end^witha 15 -minute late 
Chicago to Heathrow hop 
on American Arhnest a 
few last-minute nags ). 

In between, explanations 
fur delays have ranged from 
the catch-all “operational 



Simon Calder 


days - my colleague Wendy 
Berliner spent 53 hours in 
Orlando railing to travel 
with Airtours International 
to Gatwick. And whenever 
you, like me, are tempted to 
grumble about a modest 
delay, it is well worth 
remembering that we are 
extraordinarily privileged to 
be able to undertake 
relatively fast, relatively 
comfortable travel to the 
ends of the earth for- 
implausibly low fares. 

Some people, of course, 
are more privileged than 
others - notably those in the 
premium cabin. I am sony 
to report that the ‘"upgrade 
tie” that I cany habitually, 
and put on just before 

_1 l_ ■ iLa Lmq rvP *1 


difficulties" to the hardly implausibly low feres, 

more informative cause Some people, of course, 

riven bluntly by a Delta are more privileged than 
Slot between Atlanta and others - notably those m the 

Orlando: “weather". premium rabin- 1 am sony 

In some ways it has been to report that the “upgrade 

a good vean unlike the last tie” that I cany habitually, 

couple, all the planes have and put on just before 

landed at roughly the right check-m,mlhehopeofa 

airport on approximately. • seat in business class, has 
the right day. There was just ; worked just once. 

A ir 2000 Joes not 

Antalya) and one curtailed - appear m my survey, 

takeSff(a Caledonian J #1 but it would feature 
Airways TriStar from , high in any list of soon-to- . 

Manchester to Mombasa). •'« be-outdated names. 

This flight turned out to Fbrtunately, readers have 
be the most delayed! of all - ^responded generously m 
reaching Kenya three hours-J their suggestions for a new 
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ssassast 
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as to what the airline could 
call itself once the year 2000 
is over has been touching 
down over the past 
fortnight Mr E "Wright of 
Fleetwood recommends 
MflJenair, while Mike 
Marshall of Bromsgrove has 
a name that will be valid for 
just 12 months - Air m 
2000. 

Peter Mair of London 
notes that Air 2000 offers 
tall people extra legroom, 
and offers “Air 2001 - a Leg 
Space Odyssey”. Mr Mair 
also says that another 
charter airline. Monarch, 
will book seats with extra 
space to tall travellers 
without the need to supply a 
doctor’s letter, as required 
by Air 2000. “Tb achieve 
this, as soon as one is 
booked on a Monarch flight, 
phone 01582 ..." 

The resjionsibility for this 
number being incomplete is 
mine, not Mr Mair’s. When 
I tried the number he 
suggested, the airline 
.confirmed that it will do its 
best to assign an emergency 
exit row to tall travellers - 
but refused me permission 
to publish the number you 
seed to caH to request 
assistance. It seems that 


Monarch provides a useful 
service, but prefers its 
customers not to know 
about it. 

Meanwhile, perhaps Air 
2000 will grant an upgrade, 
or at least extra legroom, to 
those whose suggestions 
appear above. 

A sMPs disperse from 
Westminster for the 
last Christmas holiday 
of this parliament, some of 
them will be looking 
forward to foreign visits as 
part of a Commons select 
committee. 

Writing in Travel Weekly , 
the Labour MP Nigel 
Griffiths reveals that 
members of the Defence 
Select Committee have . 
bagged Ankara, Athens, 
Brussels, Gibraltar, 

Naples, New York, Paris 
and Washington DC They 
did rather better than the 
Catering Committee: “Its 
one exotic trip consisted of 
a visit to British Rail’s on- 
board services training 
school in Euston”. One 
committee member who 
mis-Ueard news of the 
impending trip spent some 
time fondly anticipating a 
trip to Houston, Texas. 
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An exceptional experience. 4 days of foolishness. 
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Time stops, lift begins, enjoyment pervades 

The Holiday Includes 

* Rccdtu scheduled flights from Garwick to \femcr 

■ Return transfers between die airport and your hotel 
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* Services of 1 resident and experienced Tour Manager 
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Magnum Holidays Ltd. ABTA V393XATOL 2448 
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So who will sponsor the show? 


r no 


Stephen Wood on the arcane and inventive system that enriches - and cheapens - skiing 


A ccording to a survey of high 
camera in sport, published last 
week by Total Sport magazine, the 
racing driver Damon Hill was 
paid £7m this year. Anyone who has 
watched Grands Prix on television will 
have an idea where that sort of money 
comes from. This year, his car was a 
200mph billboard for Rothmans cigar- 
ettes and Sanyo audio, among other pro- 
ducts: previously, it has sold Laban's beer. 
Canon cameras and Sega video games. 

Motor racing is one of those sports that 
sponsor; love. Unlike, say. World Cup foot- 
ball. where the advertising hoardings are 
just part of the background scenery. Grand 
prix TV coverage focuses permanently on 
the promotional vehicles themselves, 
beaming sponsors’ logos into hundreds of 
millions of homes around the world. 

Why am I telling you all this in a ski- 
ing column? Because World Cup ski rac- 
ing offers similar sponsorship potential. 
But if you watch BBC2’s Ski Sunday , 
which returns for a new season at 5. 10pm 
tomorrow, you will struggle to see the sort 
of big brand names that adorn racing cars. 
There is plenty to read on the competi- 
tors' ski suits, skis and poles, even their 
goggle straps. (Ignore the racing bibs, 
which belong to the event sponsors.) But 
all the names, with few exceptions, are 
those of skiwear and ski equipment man- 
ufacturers. Ski racing is still run in the 
traditional way, hy national skiing feder- 
ations, with rales designed to prevent non- 
ski-industry sponsors from cheapening, 
and enriching, the sport 
When Martin Bell retired last year, he 
was the most successful British men’s skier 
of recent times. But in his final two years 
of competition, when the British team was 
poorly sponsored, he didn’t command a 
hie salary: he made a loss. Like the rest 
of us. he paid to go skiing. So at the age 
of 31, he took his first nine-to-five job, as 
ski consultant to the Daily Mad Ski Mag- 
azine, to pay off his debts. The sponsor- 
ship rules ensure that even the top racers, 
says Bell, earn sums which are paltry in 
comparison with other sports: he doubts 
that Albert Tomba - a winner of Olympic 
soldi World Championships and World 
Cups and a big star in Italy - makes more 
than a million dollars a year. 

The “Rules and Precisions" of the 
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Albert Tomba: big in Italy, but a low earner compared to other sports stars 


International Ski Federation (FIS) on 
commercial markings comprise a long list 
of “don'ts", and a dense specification of 
sites and measurements for permitted dis- 
plays. The rales proceed from the assump- 
tion that manufacturers should be allowed 
to draw attention to the equipment they 
have supplied to competitors. The fact thai 
the brand name must go on the equipment 
itself has bad curious consequences - such 


as the case of the ski-wax maker which 
went into the goggle business. 

Martin Bell explains: “Brake was a ski- 
wax company which supplied the Italian 
team. They got some good results with the 
wax -but Bnko couldn’t get much publicity 
out of its success” Aname on a wax pack- 
age gets no TV exposure, “so Brito started 

making goggles. They are a fairly cheap 
item - but a goggle strap is very visible on 


TV”. This seemed to opeD up the pos- 
sibility ot say, Coca-Cola having a few pairs 

of goQjles made up for competitors with 
its logo on the strap -but the International 
Ski Federation’s article 211-23 dosed that 
loophole fcy requiring that the straps be “as 
on products sold to the public”. 

The Federation does, however* permit 
a tightly controlled display of non-ski- 
industry brand names, where the national 


ski federations have done sponsorship 
deals. The British Ski Federation (BSF) 
has allowed its team members to have a 
“personal headband sponsor”. Its illus- 
tration specifies “one logo, ma * size 50 sq 
cm, positioned at front, above national 
emblem". And having found no overall 
team sponsor, the BSF has also released 
to the skiers its “Badge 4" site on the ski 
: outfit, also of 5l> sq an. Unfortunately, 


only oue, Martin Bell’s younger brother 
Graham, has found a^ponsor. tfmsw 
his name on the caption onSh&gdxy 
tomorrow you may also, says 
Fiona McLean, be able to make out the 
names of Nielson Hohdaw (peramal 
headband sponsor) and Paul Mitchell has 

care products (Badge 4). 

Later in the Ski Sunday season you 
could also see the name of a Stoveann 
kitchen siipplierflymgac^theOTeerv 
A curious wrinkle in the FIS rules - of 
whidi the Slovenian national team, among 
others, has taken full advantage -permits 
Nordic ski-jumpers to cany the nanus of 
non-ski industry sponsors on thejrsfaa 

Why do competitive skiers still allow 
national federations and notional amateur 
status to restrict their earnings? Other 
sports, notably golf and ttnmSjteveteo- 
ken free of such controls, and World Cop 
siding, with its extensive TV coverage and 
star names (on the Comment, if ma ui 
Britain), dearly has the potential to do the 
same. “I often wonder why it Jiasn t hap- - 
nened, and T can’t put my finger on a, says 
Martin Bell. “But top skiers tend to be 
voung, and often come from small mount- 
son villages. So they don’t tend to be wise 
in the ways of the world. Also, thgrcmne 
from diverse cultures and speakdrSerent 
languages, which makes it difficult tor 
them to band together." - 

The normal process of revolution 
against sporting authorities involves the 
creation of a rival, more commertaaflyan- 
ented circuit. There were rumours that This 
might happen in the mid-Eighties,- but, 
says Bell, “the racers were sort of bough t 
off by the FIS, when it introduced personal 
headband sponsorship. And anyway* the 
competitive skiing season is too short to 
support two dreuits: the old, and a new, 
breakaway rival. It lasts only from the find 
of November to the end of March, s othe rt 
just aren’t enough weekends available. 
And during peak holiday times, the res^ffts 
aren’t too keen to host events”. -• . 

If some old sporting traditions hvewi, 
l AtluR farfo au/nv. You StillWbll’t 
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however, others fade away. You Stamm* jt, 
l;. —nnai, cnnntnfQ’ I nuns an Ski Sun- w>- 
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see big-raoney sponsors’ logos on SnSurt- 
day , but neither will you hear the voieefcf 
the commentator David Vine. After 19 
years on the programme, he has r etired . 
It won’t be the same without him chant- 
ing his- mantra about the tuck position- 
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Skiing Holidays 


Skiing Hobdays 






m » BOCHUM MOW OUT a 

a NEW best ewr brochure • 
m bat off the press. Don’t e 
delay -phone now! • 



BEAUTIFUL WATERWAY: Surrey, 
Hants. Iw basts. (OlSSfl) 703691. 
BRITAIN'S 8EST SW Drtv* Narrow- 
boat Holidays, widow choice. 
Begmnan vary welcome. To) 
01B05 736625. 



PEAK DISTRICT. Beautiful oon- 
vartod bam. Bleeps *. Wood- 
burner. C/H. 1st year oHor from 
ElSQAoK. W/anda negoBabln. 
0100 84615 


Suffolk 



SLOPE OFF THIS WINTER FROM £*39- 


"S FMUL0U s SS^‘ 
coorckrd 1858 SKIING 

. ^ HOLIDAYS 

0181 767 0202 ^ 

'*Btwn 


ALDEBURQH FOR CHRISTMAS? 
Snug detached btsigatow. Ml 
C/H. Facing sea. own garden, 
■leaps 4. AvaHabta 14 Dec la 5 
Jan. Phone 01243 782305 after 
6pm. 


Shropshire 



ABSOLUTELY FABULOUS Geor- 
gian country house experience, 
near Ludlow. 3 night breaks from 
£75. Colour Broctr 01 564 823209 


French Skiing at its best 


Christmas Breaks 


CONNEMARA CO. GALWAY 
Caaba! Home Hotel - Gardena 


Restaurant end RkCng Stables. 
Tat (00353)9531001. Fax 31077. 
IRISH COUNTRY Holiday* • the 
premier choice. Over 300 mSvtd- 
ual cottages. Farmhouses. Hotels. 
R. Shan non QruMpg and Gypsy 
Caravans efl to the Mgheat sum- 
curds. Many welcome pete, 
pnone at S» 560 688 PW hours) 
JOYCES IRELAND; Unique wsBdng 
tmUeys- Dlacover the hidden Ire- 
land Tel 01034823017 
SHAMROCK COTTAGES. 2B8 
select Individual cottages m 
superb locations. Oise Feres. 
AlfO. Colour Brochure. 01623 
881000 


CHRISTMAS IN THE 
HEART Or A COTSWOLD 
MARKET TOWN 

Full FWIir tirmr.iiiunn 
.i Nit Ills 12 Hli Ttci'l L'JFI 
1 Nl»;h(-4 1 'JJril Dcfl UM5 

Tel: 01285 658322 
7. > h .v im fenrliuri - . and 
iiVii .isk us >il* sit .Vir Inir 

The Kings Heed Hold 
Clrcoc ester 


■Wales 


A superb sele c ti on of quefty 
choradar cottages in lho 
P am b ra h mhire Coral Notion al 
Port All properties famahad 
to the Mghert ston donk 
Nmoi new far colour faradiwt 

01239-881397 pom 
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OOWER Idyllic 3 crown 17C Mrm- 
housesn ns!* EL B&E M.C2S50. 


Log ores, licensed bar . ftsMng. 
Wtileti? best BAB. AA/RAC 


Devon & Cornwall 


The Lake District 


FOWEY POLRUAM. Charming 
watarslda cotlages wtui CH A 
CTv. superb News, dlnglilts ew* 
■Hi. Pets walcotwe Tsi 01726 
670*06 

A IWE SELECTION (A catUBBS on 

both coasts of ConwraO and on 
SciBy. 199T Brochure now sveO- 
ahie Cornish TradrtiomS Cottages 
I012Q6I B72 sa» 7 Hay personal 
service 9am -9pm 

BOaCASTLE/PTJSAJtC- C17BI ktyV 
He exjo. CH, Ingmook lira, healed 
• POOL prtvate gdna. 01640 
713909 

DEVON CONNECTION. Luxury 
Bents, pool. bar. Tel 01548MDM4 

CORNtSH WELCOME C01TAGES- 
Hot off the pres* new 1997 best 
ever colour brochure. Phone 
now'l 01 756 70S20I 

W'EKD RETREAT SALCOUBE. 
Cny Coach H.ae UHr CM. W B 
Store. Sips 4. Parties Court Use 
end Lodge Spa 9-20. 01530 
249409. 

BOSCASTLE. N CORNWALL Xmas 
and N Year breaks. Small private 
hotel Warmth, comfort and beau- 
tiful load. 3 nights £l63pp. For 
BiKltn phono 01640 20231 . 

CORNWALL TRADITIONAL Cl 7th 
cottages on peaceful farm, dm 
Port l sue and beaches. Horse 
ntflng and cvcSng aval Tel Of 208 
850438 

MOUSEHOLE. ISC- See-edge coil 
L isted. Super Mm E bdnns. No 
itogi Xmas auafl. 0181 455 385& 


HtUTHWAITE HOUSE VtAndemMre 
fhomturraw Road, overlooking 
taka. AS room enauHs taome wWi 
Jacuzzi baths) SateUfte TV. lae- 
i inking. Sauna. Tyto Stum Roam 
and heated Indoor pool solely lor 
our guests' usa 2 nS^aa. 5 course 
Dinner BAB incLVAT only C99. 3 
ntgtna only £130. Brochure 
01 5394 43836. 

LAKE DISTRICT WELCOME COT- 
TAGES . Hot oIMhe press new 
IM7 beet aver colour brochure. 
Phone nowft Of 756 7D22DB 


Which? best BAB. AA/RAC 
Brochure 01269 985640. 

COAST A COUNTRYSIDE . Colour 
brochure of 300 l ar mhouses cot- 
leges throughout WMae. AM natst 
board Inspected, graded. Wales 
HoBdays (01686) 625267. 
8NOWOONIA COASTLINE. Uayn 
pannlnauta. Coastal and country 
cottages and tarmhouM*. Nefyn 
HoHtttvS 017S8 720674 
“BEST IN WALES* 1997 guide out 
now! Plus, tart minute Xmas 

mroerdeale. Coastal CaaaoM of 
Pembrofcesftra 01437 765765 
BLACK MOUNTAINS, Uanthoov 
Valley area. Xmas.’New Year cot- 
tape unexpectadlv eeaBatata. fflpt 
Z3.TBL- 01873 890515. 


r one price covert At loti 
25 Resorts, Europe 
^ and USA 
^ Italy Specialists 

01273 299 299 
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TO BOOK THESE AND woS OF OTHER 6REAT THOMSON SKI HOUDAYS 

0990 502561 

(OadSt/DsMtCwdi nxeptad) 

Opre Header -MdarCAao-AL Saturday - Sa»d«r (»-5>. or «a yrer UcriTrerM *o«t- 
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treeeTerOaMMiu MMvyre snaire 


Caiiada/USA 


SILVER SKI 

HOLIDAYS 




SKI TRAVEL 
AGENCY 
The short cat to yonr 
IdealhoHday 


I K.1 0171-802 9900 
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01252 616789 
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Tamerhof 


Katyn 


For many more special offers 
see your local travel agent or call 

0181 780 8800 

0113 266 0990 (7«r4 
Snowline 0660 61 7 0856 


The Skiers 
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ALL SKI RESORTS 
IN EUROPE 8 USA 

COMPUTER LINKED 
TO SK! OFERATORS 

5. ; ? 01858 433633 

OPEN Sun 10-t. Kon-Sat 9-5 
VISA ASTACO^OX ACCESS 


Norfolk 


COUNTRY CHRISTMAS Ml North 
Norfolk. Idyllic Saracens Heed, 
log Are. AU motor Bu*<*#*.OI2e3 


Northumbria 



SUPERB COTTAGES. NorthumMe. 

Wales, Yorkshire A Shropshire. 
Sykes Cottages (01244] 345700. 


Dorset 


COSY THATCHED COTTAGE in 
small pretty v3tage. River, wood- 
land walks, coast 1 5 m/ns. Aval- 
Mile Xmas A N.Yeer. TM DISKS 
864335 


Country Cottager 
its Scotland 

EauJUUXAL holiday 
pnMiemn ip the most 
bcauti till areas of Scotland. 
FML K r^CL UOCHURt 

RING (Ct*iCl SS1133 

QUOTE SlUlMHnt 


SCOTLAMTS WELCOME COT- 
TAGES . Hot offthe press new 
1997 best ever cal etw br ochure. 
AMAZING VALUE East Anglia txd- Phone now?'Jurae7B2213 

logos. New 52 papa colour EDINBURGH FLAT, 8/ ps *■ Xm as A 
broouro ra. (0)750 7022W. N.Y«8r «350pw. 0131 2290747. 


If you 
wish to 
advertise in 
this section 
please 

telephone the 
Travel Team 
on 

01712932222 


TbeSpeddbn, 
for 2, 3 ood 4 dor weaksads. 

ApenonJservkawi^ 
tfadde opltowfor MdMdeol, 
group or ujrponrte legtdmNHitL 


01367241636 
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Skiers 
Travel I-iureau 



SKYLINE PRESENTS 
ni/:SCANDINAVIA| 
Qn»0116 275 2750 | 



WHITE XMAS 




u Of 71 2590199 » 



(Answers! 


EEEgg SEE 



Mni-vaEF-FT 


Snov/ 2.0 Metres 
Franc 3.6 to the £ 
Book now for friendly 
catered chalets in 
Courchevel & Val d'lnerc- 

iEo 01434 54S996 a 




AMERICAN 
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0171-962* 


SKIWORLD 


Catered Chalets, 
Hotels & Apartments 

FRANCE, ITALY, 
SWITZERLAND 

i FLIGHTS i SN0WTRA1N t CRECHE 

0 t 7 t 6024826 

ASTA/ATOL BONDED 




veam^H 




SKI PEAK. Specialists to Vaukmy 
lAlpo rf H ue). Chalets. Hotels, 
a/e. Superb Cuisine, aid gukling. 
eWId ttra. abort transfers. Tel. 
(0t2S2) 7648*1. ATOL 2897 ATTO, 
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In Brno, they now 
ask your opinion ... 

Max Wooldridge revisits the Czechs' second city 

“Y 



. ” • ,J “if. 


Am 


ou know that Skoda in Eng- 
lish means ‘a pity’?” my 
translator friend Romana 
inquired over a dinner of 
smazcny syr (fried cheese in bread- 
crumbs). : 

Jt was news to me, but it made sense 
of an incident I had seen earlier while I 
was walking to Liberty Square (Namesti 
Svobody), Brno’s main square. A deliv- 
ery van bad driven into the back of a 
Skoda, knocking the car’s bumper off. 
The driver got out, shrugged his shoul- 
ders and simply placed the fender in his 
boot, accepting the damage as 
inevitable. No insurance details were 
exchanged; both drivers just shook 
u hands and departed. 

' If Prague is the Czech Republic's 
favourite child, Brno (prooounced brr~no, 
like a reaction to a chilly wind -not Bruno 
as in boxer Frank) is its silent cousin. The 
city's 650th anniversary in 1993 went 
largely unnoticed. 

Despite the its location in the centre 
of Europe (half way between Budapest 
and Prague, and dose to both Bratislava 
and Vienna), little is known about the 
Czech Republic’s second city other than 
that it is the birthplace of the novelist 
Milan Kundera and the Bren gun. The 
Second World War machine gun was 
first manufactured in Brno, before pro- 
duction moved to Enfield. 

When it comes to architecture. Brno 
beats Prague hands down, with its weird 
and wonderful “House of the Fbur Nin- 
nies" (U Ctyr Mamlasu), in the tri- 
angular Liberty Square, built at the 
turn of the century by a rich Jewish 
industrialist The “Ninnies" are four 
massive stone figures with agonised 
egressions who support the building on 
their shoulders. 

: I found more pained looks on the feces 

■ of Capuchin monks, whose remains are 
displayed in the crypt of Brno’s 17th-oen- 
tury monastery, a real theatre of the 
macabre, nearby in Namesti Kapurinske. 
They are joined by the bodies of local 
burghers and noblemen, preserved by an 
ingenious ventilation system. 

One of the monks was buried alive; 
when his coffin was opened he was dis- 
covered lying in a different position, to 
when he was laid to rest (And look out 
for chandeliers made of human bones.) 

The first time that I visited Bnio was 
in November 1989, during the demon- 
strations that led to the Velvet Revolur 
tion. I joined thousands of students in 
Liberty Square; we anxiously stuffed 
newspapers down our backs in case the 
police beat us. It. was then that I met 
Petr, a local English teacher. Now, he 
runs his own English language school 
and promotes classical music concerts 
for touring foreign orchestras. When we 
met 3gain in a hotel lobby be was busy 
explaining to an American producer 
why his concert posters had been 
delayed: “The printers are not capital- 
ist yet. They need two weeks." 


Getting there 

There are no direct flights between 
the UK and Bmo. The closest 
international gateway is Prague, 
which has daily services horn 
Heathrow on British Airways (0345 
222111), British Midland (0345 
554554), or CSA Czech Airlines 
. (0171-255 1898) - which also 
operates from Stansted. In 
descending order, the lowest return 
fares for each airline (including tax) 
are as fellows, applicable for 
passengers travelling in January; 

British Airways’ lowest World 
Offer fare of £199.90 must be 
booked by 18 December. 

British Midland charges £180.90 
for a ticket, which must be booked 
at least a day before travelling. 

CSA charges the same amount for 
travellers departing from Heathrow, 
but flights from Stansted come out. 
£15 cheaper, at £165.90. 

A bus from Victoria coach station 
in London to Florenc bus station in 
Prague costs £95 return (including 
free soft drinks) and takes about 20 
hours, through Kingscourt Express 
(0181-673 7500). , 

From Prague, a connecting bus or 
train to Bmo takes around three 
hours and costs about £10 each 
way. 

Staying there 

Rates quoted for the following hotels 
are for a night in a double room, 
including breakfast Hotel Avion, 
Ceska 20 (00 42 5 42 21 50 16): 
£37 or £28 - the lower price is fer 
rooms with a shower but no toilet. 
Hotel Pegas, Jakubska 4 (00 42 5 
42 21 01 04): £40. 

Hotel Slovan, Lidicka 23 (00 42 5 
41 32 12 07): £36. 

Further information . 

Contact the Czech Centre, 95 Great 
Portland Street, London WIN 5RA 
(0171-291 9924). Open 9.30am- 
5pm from Monday to Friday. Nearest 
Tube station: Oxford Circus. 

The touri^ office in Bmo is located 
at Behougska 3, but its telephone 
number (00 42 5 42 21 10 89, 
extension 90) never seems to get an 
answer. 


Later, we dined at the U Pinkasu beer 
hall off Cesky, Brno’s main shopping 
street There were no tables free so we 
sat amongst cheerful Czechs, sipping 
glasses of golden beer and feasting on 
fattening food such as svickova (beef in 
cream sauce) and knedliky (dumplings). 
On the next table, two middle-aged 
women with clashing hair tints refused 
to let two men share their table with 
them. I asked Petr what was going oil 
“They didn't like the way the men asked 
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if they could sit down,” he explained. 

Was Bmo, I wondered, a city of 
unpleasantly brusque people? 1 was 
reassured to some extent when I learnt 
that the twisted spire above xhe Gothic 
portal of the 13th*centujy Old Town Hall 
(Stare Radnice) was oot the result of 
vandalism by Lada louts. More like 
revenge wreaked by the 16th-century 
sculptor Anton Higram: when the coun- 
ci] didn’t pay him as much as he'd 
hoped, he instructed his stone-cutters to 
bend the tallest spire. It remains twisted 
to this day, aptly located above the 
statue of justice. 

Churches, ft seems, are a focal point for 
local -and lasting -expression. At the top 
of St James Church in Jakubske Namesti 
is “Nehanha” (the shameless one), a 
manikin who exposes his bottom from the 
church towers southern window. The 
manikin is believed to have been built as 
-an eloquent message to a rival church 
south of the city. 

Perhaps its desired target was the 
Cathedral of Saints Peter and Paul on 
Petrov Hill, with imposing twin spires 
reminiscent of the Thunderbirds rocket. 
For the last 350 years, fts bells have rung 
at midday an hour early. In 1645, a crafty 
bishop rang the cathedral bells for noon 
at 11am, after a Swedish General besieg- 
ing the city declared that he would 
leave if his troops hadn’t captured the 
place by midday. 

Other imagery abounds. Brno’s best 
known attraction is the Bmo Dragon, 
which hangs in the entrance of the town 
hafl. But the legendary dragon, reputedly 
killed by a gallant knight after it had ter- 
rorised the dty, is more likely to be a 
stuffed Amazonian alligator brought 
home by a nobleman. Also of the stuff of 
legend is the Bruo Wheel, said to have 
been made in 1636 by a cocksure car- 
penter 40km away in Lednice, southern 
Moravia. He chopped a tree down, made 
a wheel and rolled it to Bmo all in one 
day. What a guy- but quite wbat he was 
trying to prove, no one knows. 

The place seemed foil of impressive 
people. Over a lunch of bnunborak 
labuznik (potato pancakes) in another 
beer ball, I sat next to two elderly Czech 
ladies. Blame my circumspect English 
upbringing, but I rather expected them to 
drink somethin gTSkfc a slivovice (plum 
brandy) each. They were haring pone of 
it, preferring pints of dark beer. 

Later, I watched two brewery workers 
spend half an hour delivering more than 
a hundred beer barrels. Perhaps the 
brewery had deregulated their quality 
control department certainly the work- 
ers spent the next hour drinking large 
quantities before leaving, little wonder, 
then, that one of the first entries in my 
Czech phrasebook was a translation for 
“he's absolutely smashed". 

Another beerhall - the TWo Rams (U 
Dvou Kozlu), located on the site of the 
former Communist party’s regional head- 
quarters, was so smoky that I almost 



When it comes to architecture, Bmo beats Prague hands down 


needed a thermal imager to see anything. 
This is hardly surprising, when you realise 
that the Czechs have a popular, chain- 
smoking president and a brand of cigar- 
ettes called Stark 

Seven years ago young Czechs, with or 
without cigarettes in band, had 
approached me in the streets and offered 
to change money. Now they simply 


wanted my opinion. Pavel, a student I 
met while I was waiting for a bus to 
Bratislava, was bursting with questions. 
Was it all right to be disillusioned with 
democracy so soon, he wanted to know. 
What did I think of the split with Slova- 
kia? Did the Czech Republic lack con- 
fidence as a nation? 

Communism here may be pretty much 


PHOTOGRAPH: ASPECT 

dead, but another of Brno’s past land- 
lords survives - at least in a gastronomic 
incarnation. Bloated like a Habsburglip, 
parek (hot sausages) sell from roadside 
stalls all over the dty. The last time J 
stopped to buy one, it was served on a 
piece of cardboard with a dollop of mus- 
tard. Market forces mean that they now 
arrive on polystyrene plates. 



something to declare 


Trouble spots 



The following places are 
at risk from bombings. 

India: The Travel Ate 
Unit of the Foreign Office 
mm-738 4503) advises 


ecent 
n public 
uwe) 
sport in 


Bastia, blowing out the 
windows of the building. It 
is the latest in a series of 
bombings, which have 
occurred mostly at night, 
by separatists seeking 
more autonomy from 
Ranee for Corsica. 
Casualties are rare. 


Ethiopia: A bomb in the 
Wabe Shabeile Hotel 
Addis Ababa, in August 
killed one person and 

re injured H,indudmg a 

j when European visitor. There 
i a have been explosions in 
other Ethiopian hotels. 
The Foreign Office advises 
“vigilance at all times". 

Central African Republic 
Rebel soldiers in the 
capital, Bangui, have fired 
mortar bombs near the 
French embassy at the 
Sofitel hotel where some 
veek. loyalisi government forces 
are based - Reuter. 
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due 


A likely story 

“The cake will be delivered 
within 14 days” - Royal 
Mail promotion. 

We tike to keep our 
contributors sweet, especially 
those of the calibre of Harriet 
O’Brien (whose story on 
Cornwall appears on page 
nine). We alro need to watch 
the budget. So the Royal Mail 
Send-a-Cake promotion, back 
in October, presented an ideal 
solution. 


Bargain of 
the week 

After Christmas and New 
Year, there is always a 
slump in demand for 
leisure air travel. In 
anticipation, Air UK 
(0345 666777) has 
brought out a range of 
cheap fares, both one-way 
and return, for travel 
'from 6 January to 15 
March. The best deals are 
between London and 


All you had to do was to 
collect a few first-class stamps 
and send a voucher to an 
address in Cambridge. You 
could have a personalised 
message added. With Ms 
O'Brien’s birthday impending 
on 25 October, the timing was 
ideal “Happy birthday and 
many happy returns,” we 
wrote, and with the self- 
satisfaction of the prescient, 
looked forward to another 
satisfied contributor. 


Aberdeen or Inverness 
(£40 one way, £75 return, 
including tax) and from 
Stansted to Florence and 
back (£54 single, £108.60 
return). You must book 
14 days is advance, but 
note mat the usual 
“Saturday night stay” rule 
does not "apply - making 
these handy for business 
travellers, too. 


*Next Saturday in 
Long Weekend 


Philippa Czemin | 



Inter tales: the poet 
ian Patten paints a 
dure of midwinter 
Lk6w in a thousand. 
■is: 


Plus-, sing-your-way- 
arocijd-tfae-world s- how 
many , naff travel- 
rented Christmas tunes 
cas you identify? 


The cake arrived on 
Monday of this week, over sx 
weeks fate. If the Royal Man 
had drown the nous to change 
the message to “Merry 
Christmas” we could have 
forgiven the organisation. 

Except for one thing. 

Look at the width of this 
column, then imagine a i 
rajrp of that dimension. r 
the oaa size of the bite-sized 
confection. Ms O’Brien was 
amused, but not nourished 


Visitors’ 

book 

Posada Mirador, Chihuahua- 
Pacifico Railway, Mexico. 

Awsome [sic]. Thrilling. 
Thanks so v much. Kdth 
Thomson and Martha 
Knipp. Tucson, Arizona. 

Wonderful. WonderfoL 
Wonderful place. Mary 
and Earl Morris, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Vista Magnified. Nyducand 
John Gletoe, Tahoe City, Ca. 

Tbo romantic for someone so 
alone. Alona Guerra, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Es supplement an iugar' - 
raaravtlloso. Betty Aguilar, 
Arocha, Nucva Rosita, 
CoahuSd. 



‘E. suddenly appeared, wearing an ugly smile. He suggested they settle this 
matter tty playing Russian roulette.-.’ In what she expects to be her last 
major piece of published writing, Martha GeDhoni probes the mysteries of 
memory, and recaptures astonishing moments from her astonishing life 

■ 

Plus; David Sylvester on the origins of. Cubism; Andy Beckett on a 
thoroughly modem drifter, and the very best of the year’s arts 
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Because we think the world of you ... 
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THE T I A V E L E X ? E I T S 



AUSTRALIA FROM £514 RETURN 
MEW ZEALAND FROM £569 RETURN 

Book now (nr (he lieit lams on quality scheduled airfttes 


Forfta ntf Man ot wrMvte 
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plus discounted quality or:' onimodalion pc; iucmt. per night irom 


AUSIRAUAE36 • USA £31 • AFWCAE37 • PAQHCE42 • ASA £38 

USA CAB FSRE FROM £12 PtR DAY * GALL NOW FDFI tXJR WORLD fffl NCOTTH AfcE^GA DfSCTORY ON 0171-338 3^9 

^ffTs^Of^. 


Tiailimdors rioe^ not impose charges on crean 
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FLY CSA 



FOR YOUR BUSINESS IN 

nn n a 1 iit 


PRAGUE 

In a&BtiSt, CSA ffy4 times m week from Samted, mi,* f*rtkr4falm*mmtkfnm 
MgMdKttn aO writ nt>—* af rwrewtio— Ip £— tas a—< C— Europe. 
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EVERY DAY 



Don 7 y><;\ 
ton nutrlt for 


van / trai l / 


in'iimitc 


f 24tir Medical Helpline 
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DISCOUHT FUGHTS WORLDWIDE 

Ttwvei btauranca Ian 25%. 

Wingspan 0121-457 SM7TBS32. 


TRAVlL DESIGNS 

TTrrrT 



St 1M6 1561 


CapitalFUGHis 


01 7 1-209 4000 


Special Interest Holidays 



Campus 

travel 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


ROUND THE. WORLD 


LONDON/ 

BANGKOK/ SYDNEY/ 
LOS AN6H.ES/ 
LONDON FROM £680 




.vw.v c.impuilnvcl co uk 
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Daily Scheduled 
Services 


4 x Glasgow £29 

4 x Edinburgh £29 

3 x Aberdeen £29 

1 x Inverness £29 


3 x Amsterdam £35 


1 x Nice 


£49 


l x Barcelona £49 


Single, from. cxcl. Tax. 

Do not require a Saturday night stay. 
From London Lvrton airport 


easy J et 


Call 01582 44 SS 55 anytime 

ATOL 40SJ 
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JANUARY r EBUARY 97 FARE 




M Fir frlaadly, •menu service call 

®* 0171 482 0414 



ACTIVE & ADVENTUROUS JOURNEYS 


Africa 


USA & Canada 


Australia /NZ 


Trans Stoian 


l 


trnk^Hf HH 


2E3 


South East Asa 


India, Nepal & China 


Brochure line: 

0181 742 3049 rsf Hem. 8,:irr- v V 


Lor- dor. ‘//J JPH 
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EXODUS 


May/Sept-MuD. Our 30th 'feat 
Mm School or Mtti0.Ua 
of Mil ROTO BHD. 01681 70*801 


fTTrrrn 


niall group exploratory holidays 


INDOCHINA TRAVEL - now tour 
derate a—teMa now *ar 19B7/B: 
VWn -y Why Borneo. tM— I . 
Unfqu* group tours and **»• 
made Mnemriae. 01 81998 8280. 
ABTA Vt#S7 ATOL 1032 AITCX 


spam Morocco Jordan Egypt Israel 
canaries Turkey Tunisia Scfty 

Cultural adventures. rambles, treks, 

camel safaris, train & river journeys 

PUW 1 70 tours, treks and expeditions 
in Europe. Africa, Middle East; Asia, 

Australasia and the Americas. 

Superb free 104 page brochure. 

Enlon WmfcMda (H), Hl. in 

AUanMttlUUq 
»<H2S234416Loom 
fu* BMW «Dl » BUS MO 


Travel Services 
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£ r 


ANNUAL WORLDVHDE MMl Mem* 
mm omn you tor SOB dqo 
duration. toclurt— E 1 . 00 WWQ 
raedtoaLpl u a b aggage Optlo—I 
■Ktnta mMO*. UmMrMUan aa 
Uoydk. Onfjr £270 par pocvon-Eor 
batter Mrih sad Marcua Heran 
U CO. quaons ^esnacy’ on 0171 
7383440. 


Short Breaks 


.M,. CMAS/NEWYR 
LATE DEALS 

^W^atojORLESS! 


M0ST 99(DB3^p)0RLESS! 
1BB# Chester, Cotswdds; London 
IJJl Ecfinbugh (not New 'teer), & Coast- 
W " mi Don^Normv«afa^\biks&othas. 




2 3 &4**** Trad & modem 
rcfFFE: ferry (wiffi car) 
Vfetendemes - 3*“ f supato food, Cmas/Ntt 
RWcer^-hdocrpod-£29pp/iitl 
EUR0S1&R appt4 day rtrw £99 for 2 tidal 





TOURING HOLIDAYS 


Worldwide 


Archers 1397 brochtae packed with escorted tours 
of 18 countries worldwide Is AVAILABLE NOW! 


AMERICA & CANADA 


EASTERN USA & NIAGARA 

StayltolBaMwtNewIMLNtagVBMs. FROM 
PemOutch Country, PMadelphla. BsUmore, rfiOQ 
Anropoils. Washington DC 1043 

GOLDEN WEST USA 

MDqr1toCaatn*ieSmfontiacaNaiaVMg)i FROM 
Lake %hoe, VjsemAe Ml Lm Wgas. &and Careen. £700 
Raptrff. Scottsdale. S«i Diego, Los Aretes X*fc3 

CANADIAN ROCKIES 

Ytaorla. FROM 

W*sto. Kamloops, Jasper. Banff, Wo rwhawi £ Q7Q 
Park, Kelowna Xwi3 


FROM 

£979 


EUROPE & THE MED 

rjTTUWWJTW* 

: 7 ! : i.ythTT 


a Day Toim fcatu ri ntf. Canada. Cordoba, O ev Ma , 
Sbrettar. PLUS optkxi u add a weak In the 
Algarve from £M, or TorTemoflnos from £90 


FROM 

£305 


11 Lil*: ^ i r *^ 3 S 1.- 1 : Cl 


8 Day tber Marine toffee, AssW, Rome, Pisa. FW M 

Rorencc PLUS opdon to add a wn* hi Lido «* £900 
Jesoio from £40. or Sorrento from £122 £049 


WONDERS OF THE NILE 

S Day Cratoa on the Nfla from tutor to Asxan; FROM 

aB meats and fiVKaaemg included; PAPr 

PUIS T extra rights In Uwor from £6« X*Kk) 


FAR AWAY PLACES 



IB Pays la Nartup Srrtghi Ambcsefi safari. 
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Norton Priory: very much a living museum 


Photograph: The Norton Priory Museum Trust 


‘It would be scary at 


Caroline 







. -«L $ i _ , 

and her family saw how the monks lived at Norton Priory 
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T he sign for Norton Priory looks 
incongruous, surrounded by the 
shaven lawns and hi-tech struc- 
tures of a Business Park. Your 
heart starts to sink. It doesn’t recover much 
as you approach a low, modern building 
in tastefully landscaped surroundings. 

Then you step into another world. You 
sec a medieval stonemason hewing 
stones for a long-gone priory. There’s a 
black canon crouched over his missal. 
You hear monks chanting. Yes, this is a 
museum. But it’s one that brings you very 
dose to the people who lived and died 
on the land around you - the monks who 
were here for four hundred years, until 
the Dissolution of the Monasteries. The 
Brooke family, who demolished the 
prioiy and built two fine houses, have 

now also gone. 

Your footsteps echo as you walk through 
the Undercroft -part of the old prioiy that 
was used as a cellar. And then outside to 
the ruins - the Cloister Wilk, the chapter 
house and the graves in the church. 

You hear the bell tolling as you walk 
past the kitchens, to the herb garden and 
woodland bevond. There is an elegant 
Georgian summer house and, hidden in 


the woods, a Victorian cottage where the 
ladies and gentlemen used to take tea. 

Crossing the bridge over the dual 
carriageway to the other part of the 
estate, the 20th century intrudes . But 
then you enter a swathe of ancient 
woodland, oaks, elder, and horse- 
chestnut. The walled garden is closed for 
the winter, so the day ends in the old pear 
orchard, with the trees outlined against 
a darkening sky. 

The visitors 

Caroline Millar, a freelance writer, went 
to Norton Prioiy Museum with her hus- 
band, Malcolm, a university lecturer, 
their son, Thomas, aged seven, and 
daughter, Claire, aged three. 

Caroline: The museum presents the life 
of the priory very clearly, and Thomas 
was fascinated. He especially loved the 
models of the priory as it was being built, 
and he was still young enough to ask the 
question, “What happened when they 
went to the loo?” We satisfied our 
curiosity later by tracing the path of the 
drain from the monies’ latrine. 

On a misty afternoon, it’s easy to 


imagine that the black canons still pace 
the cloisters- Not easily spooked, Claire 
climbed over the ruins. We had to 
watch carefully, as there are a couple of 
steep drops. 

We saw rabbits, squirrels and birds in 
the woods. Prepare for a cold winter - 
the holly was absolutely splattered with 
red berries. In the clearings you come 
across work by living artists, a statue or 
maybe an abstract sculpture. Some of 
them reminded me of rusty old cars, but 
then I'm totally unartistic. 1 did like 
Coventina, the Celtic goddess of streams 
and wells, who crouched at the head of 
the brook. 

Thomas: I didn’t like walking aD day 
because it made my legs hurt 1 liked tire 
model of the church being built. There’s 
scaffolding and ladders and the little 
people can climb up. There’s stone- 
masons, and even a little bit of cement. 
I liked learning about the monks in the 
church and how they lived, and where 
they put their food. 

The Undercroft would be a bit scary 
at night - you might think ghosts would 
come out of the bits in the wall. If they 


did make a noise it would echo. There’s 
a very old chair in the Undercroft, and 
very old wood in the fireplace. In one of 
the graves there is a daddy, and then 
there were three babies. I think that’s 
veiy sad. 

The bell was good. At first I was scared 
of the noise but I just swung it very hard 
and it went whack! 

Claire: The skeleton looks a bit scary to 
me. It’s happy because I can see its 
mouth laughing. He's got no dothes on. 
He was once a people and then the 
people died. 

I liked the bricks to play with because 
I like to climb on them. The summer- 
house looks nice. I can play with the 
leaves in it. sweeping the leaves up with 
a brush. Mummy and Daddy say “corner 
on”, and I stay because I like to. 

Malcolm: A still winter day was a good 
time to come - it’s quiet and very atmos- 
pheric here. You see the way life has 
ebbed and flowed in this place. 

I think the sculptures are to show the 
continuity between the land and man- 
made objects. The prioiy stones came 


from the land, and later went back to the 
land. It’s an interlinking of nature and 
man, death and rebirth. 

The deal 

Norton Prioiy, Manor Park, Runcorn, 
Cheshire (01928 569895) 

Location: Horn M56 take Junction 1 1 for 
Warrington and follow signs for Norton 
Prioiy. From other directions follow “all 
other Runcorn traffic'’ and then “Norton 
Priory” signs. By public transport, go by 
train to Runcorn then take bus 14 to 
where the Busway crosses the Bridgwa- 
ter Expressway. It is then a half-mile walk. 
Winter opening: 12 noon to 4pm daily. 
Walled Garden closed. 

Entrance: adults, £2.60; concessions, 
£140; under-fives, free; family dry-ticket 
for two adults and three children, £6.95. 
Access: Good fbrwheelchairs and buggies. 
Food and drink: Cafe in the museum - 
a few home-made cakes, but mainly 
wrapped biscuits, sweets and crisps. 
Coffee, tea and soup available. 

Toilets: In the museum. Disabled toilet 
and baby-change room. Clean and warm. 
Education: Extensive educational activ- 
ities. Contact the museum for details. 
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Are we 
nearly there? 

A weekly round-up of 
events for children 


Christmas themed events are craning 
thick and fast It may seem like overkill, 
but many venues are pulling out the stops 
to put on some really special activities. 
(Then again, by the end of all this you 
may never be able to look a mince pie in 
the eye again.) 

Christmas at the Zoo 

London Zoo, Regent’s Park Road, 

London (0171-449 6235) every weekend 

10 22 December. Special opening on 
Monday 23 December. Pre-book a half- 
hour slot between 10.30 and 3.30pm. 

Price indudes access to the rest of the 
zoo. Adults, £1 1 ; children, £9. 

At the children's zoo kids can meet 
Melchior the wise man (and the resident 
camels), introduce themselves to Santa's 
reserve reindeer, follow the shepherd with 
his sheep, or visit Isaac the Innkeeper with 
his stable of donkeys and ponies. Santa 
will be in his grotto doling out gifts and 
there will be mince pies, mulled wine and 
special hot drinks for children. 

Rudolph the Red-Nosed Reindeer 
Wooloton Hall Natural History Museum, 
Wooloton Park, Nottingham NG8 2AE 
(0115 92S 1333). 19-21 December. 10am- 

11 JO am and lpm-230pm. Entrance to 
museum: adults, £1.50 for adults; 
children, 75p; under-fives, free) 

This annual celebration of Christmas is 
specifically for the under-fives. Activities 
include singing, storytelling and tree 
decorating. Children must be 
accompanied by an adult. 

Christmas family fun day 
Memorial Hall. Northwich. Vale Royal, 
Cheshire. 1 lam-3 pm today (01606 
41430). Free. Father Christmas will be 
stopping off on his busy schedule lo hand 
out chocolate coins and buttons at this 
festive open day thrown by the local 
council. Children’s craft activities: making 
cards and crackers, decorating T-shirts 
and prettifying logs to decorate the 
Christmas table. School orchestras will 
play all day and the mayor will make a 
grand draw for charity. The council’s 
cherry- picker will be on hand to give 
children a bird’s-eye view of Northwich. 

Winter Wonderland 

Marwell Zoological Park, Winchester, 
Hampshire (01962-777407). Last spaces 
for Winter Wonderland available 19, 20 
December. Wild Lights 16. 17 Dec. Adults, 
£ 7 JO; children, £7 JO; under-twos, £5 JO. 
Pre-booking essential. 

Take children to a sparkling walk-through 
display of traditional and fantasy tableaux 
at Marwell Zoo. before perusing gift 
stalls, receiving a gift from Santa and 
greeting a few of his reindeer. 
Alternatively, take them along for an 
exciting evening visit to Wild Lights, to 
see illuminations in the park. 

A Tudor Christmas 

Sulgrave Manor, Sulgrave, near Banbury, 
Oxfordshire (01295-760205) today and 
tomorrow lOJOam-lpm and 2-4J0pm. 
Adults, £4; children, £2. 

Viators to Sulgrave Manor (home of 
George Washington's ancestors) will be 
met by the lord of the manor and his 
household in Tudor costume. The Great 
Hall will be decked with seasonal greenery 
and log fires will be burning. .After a guided 
tour of the manor guests can scoff wassail 
and winter sweetmeats and leam about the 
customs and traditions of Christmas. 

Christmas capers 
dive House Museum, Shrewsbury, 
Shropshire (01743-354 81 1 ) today, lOom- 
330pm, £2. 

Get punch-drunk at Clive House Museum 
where families will be greeted by costumed 
attendants, and served coffee, mince pies 
and punch. Children can make their own 
cards and decorations, and the older ones 
may like to try their hand at decorating the 
Christmas cake. 

Liese Spencer 


One parent, will travel... possibly 
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Deborah Jackson assesses the value of single-parent offers from the travel industry 


iced free child holidays!” 
rc the holiday brochures, 
erv little is guaranteed if 
1 in the traditional family 
rents and a modest num- 

s are the ones who prob- 
I the rest - and the dis- 
aeeds are usually ignored, 
s make few concessions 
isist that the oldest child 
lit rale. So we mode some 

f a single mother with two 
six and eight, seeking a 
iday abroad or in the UK. 

abroad 

does not stand a chance. 
i brochure states, A free 
nly available for a child 
with two frill-fare paying 
ihc other operators we 
ic same disclaimer. Also, 
pder-occupancy charges 
r apartment is meant to 

K-parent family offers we 
■ned nut to be of little 
y did not apply to a single 


parent with two children, or the savings 
were feeble. Over and over, we were told 
we’d be better off paying for the oldest 
child as an adult and taking whatever con- 
cessions we could for the youngest 

Airtours (01706 260000): Single parents 
have to pay two adult fares whatever con- 
cessions they receive, said the operator. 
Sunwoiid (0113 255 5222): The single- 
parent family saver advertised in the bro- 
chure looked promising: “We offer holi- 
days where a special. reduction applies to 

a child sharing a room with only one adult” 

But the operator explained, this offer was 
redundant for a mother of two. "This only 
applies to one adult one child. If you have 
two children, one pays the adult price." 
Thomson (0990 673310): Thomson does 
not offer any concessions to single par- 
ents: “One of your children would have 
to go as an adult,”J was told. I was 
referred to the Skyfaurs brochure for 

|^ST(0ni^^24): Even though 
this company is reafljuust a brand name 
for the Thomson group, it has a much 
more soIo-friendty:%itude. At last 
special deals for .s^^parents at 16 



selected hotels and apartments in 13 dif- 
ferent resorts including Majorca, Tfener- 
ife, Turkey, and Hallddiki, Greece. Both 
first and second child prices apply to child- 
ren travelling with just one adult. 
Unfortunately, neither child counts 
towards under-occupancy charges on this 
offer, so supplements could be steep. 
First Choice (One Parent Family Hotline 
0161 7454600): The hotline Is new for this 
year. However, offers apply to a small 
handful of hotels and apartments, “mostly 
in Majorca”, and places were almost all 
allocated at the time of calling. “Some- 
times it’s cheaper to pay two adult fares 
and take advantage of the free child 
offer,” said the operator. A one-parent 
family staying at, for . instance, the Rosa 
del Mar apartments in Palma Nova would 
also be liable for under-occupancy 
charges of £12 a night in high season, 
whichever deal they travelled on. 
Cosmos (0161 480 5799): A healthy range 
of single-parent deals in hotels and all- 
inclusive resorts from Majorca to Malta 
and the Gambia. Look out for offers 
under the “Extra Value” section. Two 
children (or teenagers) quality for dis- 
counts when travelling with one parent 

. 4 • • 


rather than two. But if one adult is shar- 
ing a room with three children, the third 
child pays the adult price. 

Virgin Holidays (01293 617181): Excellent 
news in the Florida/Caribbean brochure 
for lone parents with up to three children. 
“Single Parent Virgins” are invited to 
enjoy discounts on selected hotels in 
Orlando, Miami and St Petersburg. 

Camping abroad 

These holidays are tailor-made for families 
of unusual shapes and sizes. Under-18s 
travel free, and one parent can usually 
travel with four children without paying 
punitive supplements or extra adult fees. 

Eurocamp (01565 626262): One-adult 
parties are offered £65 off the base holi- 
day price. Operators are extremely help- 
ful in working out the cheapest holiday 
prices and best deals on crossings. 
Keycamp (0181 395 4400): There’s a £60 
discount for one-parent families on single- 
centre holidays departing between 26 June 
and 20 August (£30 discount on other 
dates). Tb quality, book by 31 January. 
French Country Camping (01565 
626266): £65 off the basic holiday price. 
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Canvas (01383 644000): A reduction of 
between £30 and £85 for single-parent 
groups, depending on season. 

Haven Europe (01705 466111): Haven’s 
“Single Saver” offers parties headed by 
one adult a reduction of £8 a night 
between 19 July and 1 August, and £4 a 
night on other dates. This applies to holi- 
days from five to 14 nights long. 

Award-winning UK hotels 
A very mixed bunch of prices and atti- 
tudes from establishments who have won 
awards for catering for families. 

The Knoll House, Studland, Dorset 
(01929450450): A devilishly difficult sys- 
tem of adding up the children’s ages and 
turning them into a percentage left us with 
a 100 per cent bill for the eight-year-old 
and a 60 per cent reduction for the six- 
year-old. “So the oldest child pays an 
adult fee?” I asked. “Wall, yes, but it’s not 
as simple as that.” I wish it were. 

The Satin ton Sands Hotel, Braun ton, 
Devon (01271 890212): One parent shar- 
ing with children in a triple-bedded room 
will not be penalised. “One child should 
pay an adult fee, but we would normally 





waive that." Children each receive their 
normal reduction from the adult tariff (40 
per cent for a six- and an eight-year-old). 
Crieff Hydro, Perthshire (01764655555): 
There are no double occupancy supple- 
ments for single parents, who quality for 
. the usual child discounts, according to age. 
Trevelgue Hotel, Forth. Cornwall (01637 
872864): “We aim to give a great deal,” 
said owner Nicholas Malcolm. “No single 
supplements, all discounts - even the 
youngest child free, when applicable.” 
One-parent treats include complimentary 
childcare tickets; free use of gym. squash 
and tennis facilities, introductions to other 
guests for sports and entertainment; child- 
care at dinner time and priority booking 
on children's clubs. Tbp marks. 

The Notional Council for One Parent Fam- 
ilies (0171-267 1361) produces a free inform- 
ation brochure. There's also a Xhtide to Hol- 
idays for One Fanait Families' firm the 
Holiday Care Senice ( 01293 774535). One 
Parent Family Holidays ( 01776 889500) is 
a specialist tour operator offering hael and 
camping holidays, mainly abroad. Holiday 
Endeavour for Lone Parents ( 01302728791 ) 
arranges discounted holidays and day trips. 
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Duff Hart-Davis 

Country lanes: 
the soul of England 


I t is easy to mod; the Council 
for the Protection of Rural 
England. Its aim is admirable: 
to save what is left of our 
countryside from being covered 
bv concrete, bricks and asphalt 
Yet its role is all too often 
negative - it forever tries to stop 
building on green sites, block 
planning permission, prevent 
construction of new highways. 

N r ow, though, it has come up 
with a creative campaign to save 
country lanes - “the lost lanes of 
England”. Anyone who lives on a 
lane, or has cause to use one 
regularly, will give this initiative 
a hearty w elcome. 

TTie CPRE's warning extends 
to the whole country: cars and 
lorries have already made many 
lanes intolerable for walkers or 
riders, it says, and the unbridled 
increase in traffic threatens “a 
part of ourselves so deep that it 
makes us what we are ... not just 
the heart, hut the soul of 
England”. 

I second that. Here in 
Gloucestershire the lanes that 
wind up and down the steep 
valleys of the Cotswold 
escarpment are an essential 
feature of the landscape, and 


they appal, astonish or delight 
visitors. One German friend 


could scarcely believe his eyes. 
“Aw kann mdu serin." he kept 
muttering incredulously as he 
nursed his Mercedes round 
hairpin bends between flower- 
covered hanks as high and steep 
as the roofs of houses rising from 
close in on either side of the 
seven-foot fairway. In Germany, 
he said, all this would be 
bulldozed out to a sensible width. 
To which I replied, “Thank God. 
this isn’t Germany.” 

The transport lobby's 
prescription is to turn lanes into 
highways by straightening bends, 
removing hedges and plastering 
the landscape with signs. 1116 
CPRE, in contrast is pushing for 
lower speed limits, action to stop 
heavy lorries using small roads as 
rat-runs, and “traffic calming 
devices, making use of 
traditional features of lanes like 
hedgerows and walls". 

Another CPRE proposal is for 
improved public transport in 
rural areas, to cut down car 
journeys. Though excellent in 
theory, this plan is extremely 
hard io make effective - as was 
brought home to us when we had 
American cousins staying. 

They did not want to drive, so 
we investigated the possibilities 
of moving around our area by 
bus or train. The Gloucestershire 
Public Transport county map 
shows bus routes snaking in all 
directions, and there is also the 
railway, with a branch line, 
reopened after a splendid local 
campaign, running straight into 
the heart of Gloucester. 

But could we shift our cousins 
bv public transport from base to 
the arboretum at Wcstonhirt, 
eight miles across country? First 
they would have had to walk a 
mile into the village. There a bus 
could have taken them by a 
roundabout route to Tetbuty. A 
change there would have brought 
them to the sluri of the drive 
leading to the arboretum - with a 
long walk to the entrance. The 
journey there and back would 
have taken must of the day. So, 
ol course, we took them by car. 

There lies the rub. We who 
live in the slicks depend on cars, 
and have perforce to use the 
lanes. But we use them as little 
and as carefully possible, and 
we want others to do the same. 

Once, in a eamp some way 
souih of Kathmandu. 1 asked 
King Bircndra of Nepal whether 
he saw the day when every 
village in his vertiginous land 
would lv connected to a road. 
His answer w-as no: hundreds of 
hamlets in the Himalayas are so 
high and remote that no road 
will ever reach them. 

It is up to us to ensure that 
parks, at least, of our precious 
English landscape remain 
comparably isolated. 
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Literary gardening delights 


cc 


Christmas books for the botanically bewitched. By Anna Pavord 


fir 


M ichael Pblian writes so well 
that, as Fred Allen used to ray, 
he makes you feel like putting 
your quill back in your goose. 
He is the American author of Second 
Nature, recently published in the UK as 
one of Bloomsbury’s first is a new series 
of Gardening Classics. 

Mr Pollan bought a run-down old 
dairy form in Connecticut, where he 
started to plant, his first garden. The idea 
was to garden without upsetting the 
principles laid down by his hero, the 19th- 
century naturalist Henry Thoreau. “Do 
not impose your will upon the wilderness, 
the woodchuck ot the weeds,” said 
Thoreau, from his shanty in the woods 
□ear Walden Fond. 

As any experienced gardener could 
have told him. Mr Pollan was doomed to 
failure from the start. He may have 
understood about sharing the bounty of 
the garden, but the woodchucks sure as 
hell didn't. 

His book describes how be gradually 
developed a more harmonious relationship 
with nature. In a post-Thoreau world, he 
sees his garden as the ideal interface 
between man and the natural world. 
Between the two diametrically opposed 
approaches to the land - that is, either 
raping it, or sealing it off and labelling it 
a nature reserve - sits his garden, the per- 
fect amalgam. Gardeners learn to use the 
land without abusing it, and nature and 
culture are reconciled. 

Heaaa-vwyy, you may think. But it's not 
Along the way are endlessly entertaining 
digressions into compost and its moral 
imperative, sex and class conflict in the gar- 
den, pompous catalogues, the war against 
weeds. Perhaps the closest thing published 
by an English writer is Russell Page’s Edu- 
cation of a Gardener. But Pollan's book is 
better. And bigger, in terms of what it 
encompasses. 

Bloomsbury has published six Gar- 
dening Classics so far, all hardbacks, but 
at paperback prices (£10.99). One of 
their latest is William Robinson’s The 
English Flower Garden, which first came 
out in 1883. Then, it was one of the most 
widely read and influential gardening 
books around. It is just as relevant 
today, especially in view of the new craze 
for liberating herbaceous plants from the 
corset of the herbaceous border and 
letting them free in wilder, looser 
swathes instead. 

The big book of theyeaa6gj|fc^^^ 
is Dorling Kindersl 
clopaedia of Garden 
price is £55, but you can eas^juy it for 
less. I was never a huge fan of the first, 
green-jacketed Encyclopaedia of Plants 
and Flowers. I didn't like the way the 
plants were arranged in colours rather 
than families, and there were too many 
plants that had been omitted altogether. 

1 was obviously in a minority, because 
that book has scarcely been off the best- 
seller list since it was publisbed seven 
years ago. 

The new, black-jacketed encyclopaedia 
includes details of more than 15,000 
plants (the earlier edition had about 
8,000), all alphabetically arranged. It is 
staggeringly comprehensive, easy to use, 
and full of photographs which have been 
meticulously checked to ensure that the 
printed colour on each one matches 
exactly with the plant that is described 
- alongside it. 

As if that were not enough, the book 
also tells you where the plants originally 
C3rae from. And knowing where a plant 
grows in the wild, he it the Himalayas, 
Morocco, China or Siberia, gives a gar- 
dener the best possible clue as to how 
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Kitchen garden luxuries: Theodore Netscher's pineapple, painted in 1720. From Susan Campbell's ‘Charleston Kaddmg* 


3$ihouJd be treateJ^fiPgarden. 

Jf~As a visitor of g ffiffi j., there ijj noth- 
ing which makes me Happier than a good 
kitchen garden: orderly, productive, sen- 
suous with the smell of peaches, and glis- 
tening in the light reflected from rich, 
shiny leaves of ruby chard. Susan Camp- 
bell, whose earlier book, Cottesbrooke , 
was an account of a year spent in one par- 
ticular kitchen garden, has now pro- 
duced a superb study of the kitchen gar- 
den in general. Called Charleston 
Redding (Ebuiy Press, £30), it sounds 
suitably Aunglo-Saxon, but it isn't a real 
place at all. It's a neat anagram of “old 
kitchen gardens". 

The device gives Mrs Campbell the 
freedom to gloss over the history of the 
kitchen garden and to quote from other, 
much earlier writers. The kitchen garden 
was where gardening skills were honed to 
the highest level. It was the basic train- 
ing ground for young gardeners, steadily 
progressing from garden boy to journey- 
man, to foreman to head gardener, the 
pinnacle of the profession. 

Indeed, John Claudius Loudon's 
advice to a journeyman seeking to put 
his foot on the next rung of the ladder 


waMfe “move to^ral^B^rart of the 

a^^^ecting^^^M^^nerals, and 
visiting every distinguished garden on his 
way”. 

Inevitably, the book is tinged with 
nostalgia, but never with melancholy. It 
celebrates the masterly way in which 
these walled acres were manipulated for 
maximum effect: strawberries at Christ- 
mas, peaches all the year round. And Mrs 
Campbell’s rigorous research has thrown 
up many quixotic delights. I’ve fallen head 
over heels for Mr Lawson of Tixydail, 
near LfandeDo, who built himself a cow- 
house vinery in 1852 so that the cows’ 
breath would provide the necessary heat- 
ing. “And very pretty the cows look too 
with a row of chrysanthemums on the wall 
in front of them," said a contemporary 
correspondent. 

Euphorbias, by Roger Turner (Batsford, 
£25), is one of a series of serious mono- 
graphs published by the Hardy Plant Soci- 
ety. It is short on pictures and long on 
words such as cyathiunj, caruncle; axillary 
and tubercles. But it doesn't put me off. 
even though I haven’t the faintest idea 
what they mean. It’s quite soothing to say 


them c^ftrSic ffi Rkr to yourself. Like a 
manttaaQ^^fgiBU feel an inepressibte’ 
urgetolooKaieSr up in a botanical dic- 
tionary, but for the moment Fm content 
to leave them be and concentrate on what 
is familiar in the book. 

Euphorbias (spurges) are sexy plants; 
one of the few femilies of which you can 
say, “No garden should be without As 
foliage plants, they are supreme. The 
strange, greeny-yellow flowers are a 
bonus. There are useful chapters here on 
identification, cultivation and propaga- 
tion - but the lion’s share of the book is 
taken up with descriptions of all the hardy 
euphorbias known to gardeners. That’s an 
astonishing 90 species, if you don't 
include the ancillary cultivars bred from 
them. If you like euphorbias, you need 
this book. 

Ursula Buchan is a professional gar- 
dener, trained at Wisley and Kew, so you 
know you can rely on the practical advice 
that is given in her sumptuously illus- 
trated book Gardening for Pleasure 
(Conran Octopus; £20). The. text is a 
reworking and updating of one of Ms 
Buchan’s earliest books , The Pleasures of 
Gardening, and her delight in the 


How to hunt with a hawk or join a husky race 


Daniel Butler suggests a range of decidedly different gifts: country courses for fresh-air enthusiasts 


F inding a present for an outdoors}' 
friend or family member tends to be 
cither ludicrously easy or impossibly 
difficult. Sometimes, a hip flask, pair of 
binoculars or hand-warmer hits the spot 
perfectly, but more often than not. the 
rambler, rider or bird-watcher already has 
every conceivable piece of state-of-the-art 
equipment he or she could possibly need. 

For those still racking their bra ins as the 
final days to Christmas tick by. an activity 
break could be the answer. There arc thou- 
sands on offer, with the best providing not 
only exercise and fresh air. but entertain- 
ment and education. 

Fly fishing on one of Britain’s premier 
rivers offers a therapeutic break. The 
Arundell Arms Hotel (IH566 7S4666) io 
Devon runs two- and four-day salmon and 
trout fishing courses for beginners on its 
20 miles of water. Prices start at £270 for 
the four-day session, while weekends cost 
£150 (aa»rbraodation is extra, at £79 for 
a single room and £144 for a double). 

For those wanting to relive the romance 
of a medieval hunting scene. Leonard and 
Diana Durman-Walter (01450 S60666) 
run falconry holidays on the Scottish bor- 
ders. During late summer there's grouse 
hawking with peregrines (£360 for four or 
five days), while on a more modest level, 
a day’s rabbit or pheasant hunting costs 
£65. If you fancy learning about the finer 
points of the 4,000-year-old sport, a six-day 
course on bow to train, fly and hunt a hawk 
starts at £330. All prices indude board and 
lodging. 


Less interventionist raptor enthusiasts 
may prefer the wild article, with a kite- 
watching holiday in the Cambrian 
mountains. A guided weekend in mid- 
Wales with Richard Knight (01597 
811169) starts at £122 (including board 
and lodging in a local hotel), while a 
week's introduction to moorland ecology 
costs up to £422. Spedal breaks geared 
around children are also available to 
coincide with school holidays. 

Bar those wanting to have something to 
show at the end of their break. Will and Lot- 
tie O’Leaiy (01547 528792) run stone-carv- 
ing weekends from their home on Offa’s 
Dyke. Starting with an introduction to the 
tools and techniques of stone-carving, 
guests design and sculpt their own objects, 
usually as ornaments for the garden. Past 
successes have included a full-sized head of 
a Greek god, a life-size sheep, and orna- 
mental house names. The long weekend 
(Friday to Sunday) costs £140 and includes 
all tools, materials, lunch, tea and coffee, 
but accommodation is extra (B&B is£17.50 
a night in the neighbouring pub). 

Thrill-seekers may prefer an intro- 
duction to husky racing in Northamp- 
tonshire with John and Penny Evans 
(01604 6S62S1). Up to six people at a 
time (clients are advised to recruit their 
own groups) begin the day with break- 
fast and an introduction to the dogs and 
equipment. After lunch, guests arc 
allowed to take the reins themselves, dri- 
ving a team of dogs on trails through a 
local forest Weather permitting, a sledge 


is used but British winters being what (01491 839766). Participants arc 
they are, a wheeled rig is more usual - to donate their labour to constr 
the price: a bargain, is £35 a head. dear undergrowth, dredge ditch 

Cheaper holidays are available from the dry-stone walls and lay hedges.. 

British Trust for Conservation Volunteers Prices, which cover accommodation 


(01491 839766). Participants are expected (this can be very basic) andftkfc£?jb£gsin at 
to donate their labour to construct paths, about £20 for a weekend jaficT’# 2 for a 
dear undergrowth, dredge ditches, rework week - a bargain when yaultOnadcr the 


(this can be very basic) andftkfciwgm at 
about £20 for a weekend aw ’£32 for a 


self-satisfied glow of altnmnkyou take 
home at the end. %'■ 
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A' New Service for Garden Lovers 
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PHOTOGRAPH: FnZWUiJAM MUSEUM 


processes by which plants can be coaxed 
-ondrihiysried to gjwe bf their best has not 
dimmed in the interval. 

Introductory chapters on mulches, feed- 
ing, basic gardening techniques and tools 
are followed by sound words on ways of 
using different kinds of plants in the 
garden. 

Finally, for the jaded gardener who has 
seen it, done it and mulched it all, is The 
Decadent Gardener (Dedalus, £8.99), by 
Medlar Lucan and Durian Grey. A 
photograph of the authors shows them 
heavily disguised as James Joyce and 
Augustus John, in the library at 
Mountcullen, Mrs Conchita Gordon’s 
finely proportioned place (Georgian, of 
course) in Co Cork. 

Lucan and Grey have been called in by 
Mrs Gordon to redesign the Mountcullen 
acres. The book describes and explains 
their ambitious plans for the estate. A 
cruel, synthetic and fatal garden are 
only the first of their transformations. As 
in their previous book. The Decadent 
Cookbook , the authors reveal that there 
is a dark side to an activity widely 
thought to be the preserve only of ladies 
in sensible shoes. 
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How fir can you go? 

Christmas trees are seriously fashionable, says Jane Furnival 


F J3 re m the gnp of the greatest nos- 

» . Qirj ? mas ance Christmas was in- 
v ““ e<L Bqewened branches are eueiywbere. Liberty’s 
of London has sold out of tassels at £2 each. Fteoole 
fionsts . £8 ° for a day’s lesson in dressing a tree. ^ 
wfe like to think of our trees as being intrinsic to the spirit of 
Omstmas. In fact, no-other age bothered so much about them. 
Homes and mtenors magazines for the last century have few. 

Tree decorations instantly sum up the spirit of the age. lb 
see a society’s priorities, look at the top first. The patriotic Vic- 
torians had a Union Jack. Now the Empire has gone, we turn 
to angels and fairies. 

, T 1 *? Americans always stuck to gold, in the form of gilded 
mnt In 1897 a former railway worker, James Clements, decked 
^Jiis tree with $70, 000-worth of gold nuggets he had found in 
*Whe Klondike gold rush. 

The first recorded Christinas tree just had paper roses. Schol- 
ars blah about pagan nature-revival rites, but in fact it started 
at an office party in Latvia, around 1510. The lads of the mer- 
chants guild cut down an evergreen, decked it with roses, 
danced round it in the marketplace, then set fire to if. 

After that, fun firs (though not fun fires) caught on, 
prompting a serious crackdown in 16th-century Alsace: “No 
one shall have more than one Christmas tree or more than eight 
shoe lengths.” In good EC tradition, this was ignored. 

Ttee decor was religious. The rose for the Virgin Maiy. 
Coloured wafers for holy communion with Christ In rim* these 
became gilded fruit, to be eaten on Twelfth Night 
The German-cum-British royal family introduced trees here. 
In 1 848 the Illustrated London News carried a sketch of Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert in front of a tree decorated, as he 
recalled it from his childhood, with candles and baskets of sweets. 

Religious roses and wafers were out of the window for the 
acquisitive, Protestant Victorians. Their desired effect was 
Tutankhamun’s Ibmb meets the Generation Game. All human 
life was hung on that tree, from beads to the kitchen sink. 

Dickens is the usual suspect for creating Christmas, but his 
only mention of trees, in a magazine article of 1850, describes 
someone else’s, not his own. It bad “dolls, real watches, tables, 
chairs, bedsteads, wardrobes, eight-day docks wonderfully 
made in tin... fiddles and drums, guns, swords...” 

Christmas tree candle accidents were few, but tragic enough 
„jJo make a few concerned eccentrics consider inventing eleo- 
'%ic faity lights. Mazda got there ftrstwith elaborate strings of 
coloured Santa faces, more elaborate, contrived and exciting 
than today’s. . 

In 1900, the Vanderbilts showed off theirs on a 30ft tree, 
which cost $200 a day in electricity. Not a success. By 1905 they 
had returned to the latest “drip proof” candles. 

With the 1914 war, we naturally turned our back on Ger- 
man decorations. Their thin, solemn Santa was replaced by a 
fat smiling American version on paper. The thrifty saved last 
- year's trees bare of needles, and re-erected it next year, dogged 
in white cotton quilted wadding to represent snow, y~- 
After the war. silhouettes were slimmer. In the Thirties, the 
convenience Christmas arrived in the form of a tinsel tree with 
fold-down branches and built-in glass icicle decorations. 

But the movies reintroduced glamorous, schmaltzy and 
highly commercial Christmases. Tinsel trees matched the glitzy 
diamonds worn by the stare. 

In 1938. Christmas was licensed to Disney. Children were 
desperate to see the new film, Snow White, then take home 
the tree baubles to match. And these were baubles shaped like 
the airships, labelled Graff Zeppelin. 

The Second World War brought austerity. The Geffrye 
Museum in London has a tiny tinsel tree to be folded up and 
carried to the air raid shelter during the Blitz. You couldn’t - 
get silver or gold paint, so glass balls were dear, or painted 
with stripes. 

But by the Fifties, brash, add colours were in. “Space has 
become’a spiritual necessity, remove non-essentials from your 
room." intoned House and Garden magazine in 1950. Glass 
balls were quasi-sdentific, with corneal indentations, like hol- 
low tummies. Smaller beads were wired together like molec- 
ular models. Nylon threads covered polystyrene scientific balls. ■ 
The writer SJ Perelman was driven insane by trying out the 
suggestions of a Mr Lester Gaba in Mademoiselle magazine: “Dip 
tips of twisted cotton strips into India ink and trim your tree 
entirely with ‘ermine tails’. Pin a fresh mauve orchid tp the top.” 

The dissenting voice of Cool was always around, the higher 
your class, the less your tree. In 1875, the Aesthetes might hang 
a few unlit, tiny paper lanterns on some bare twig s in a dark 
corner of the room. In 1960, House and Garden shows deco- 
rator Nancv Lancaster’s Bond Street flat at Chnstmas. You can 
just sec a shred of tinsel cowering in a pot plant. 



Tree decorations instantly sum up the spirit of the age 

The Sixties proved to be a DIY-fest When we bad finished 
papering over original features, there were modem trees to 
make, to match your home-licked paperchains. Tty the bach- 
elor tree, made by impaling hundreds of cigarettes on wires 
stuck mfkrisfsfo^m a vase. Or use mare “Colour- 

stressed titbits” are the things to stick on the tree, as Ideal 
Hemes put it. We struggled with eggshells on barley stalks, stare 
made of drinking straws, and holly painted white and stuck into 
lumps of Plasticine. 

By 1970, the Pfll was in, and children and Christmas trees 
weren’t You might stick a star on top ofyour giant cactus, paint 
honesty leaves red, poke some twigs into a milk bottle or drape 
some tinsel over bendy floor lights drooping over the table. 

Suddenly came the Eighties, designer doo-dahs, and trees 
power-dressed to match the pussycat-bowed blouses of suc- 
cessful women everywhere. “Single colour themes,” advised 
Homes and Gardens, “are more elegant”. White iridescent trees 
gave way to natural-looking artificial ones with gold baubles 
tied with swathes of ribbon and bows. 

Fhiry lights caught disco fever, and started repeating on us 
like the onion soup that we ate in chic little bistros. 


PHOTOGRAPH: HUTTON GETTY 


Banks did up their reception areas in tartan to emphasise 
the Scottish values of thrift and reliability, and trees matched. 
People paid hundreds of pounds for a pair of round-clipped 
box trees to put beside the coal-effect gas fire. 

Then the recession struck. A late-Eighties best-seller was 
an ironic cardboard cut-out tree, complete with printed-on dec- 
orations. Meanwhile the “haves” bought expensive designer- 
decorated trees that looked quite ortfinaiy until you noticed 
Vivienne Westwood on the label. ' 

What of the Nineties? Minimalists buy bare-branched 
trees like witches’ broomsticks. Ecologists stick outdoor lights 
and balls of bird food on the growing tree in the front garden. 

But when we’re honest, most of us prefer a family tree, a 
marker of real tradition, with faded tinsel the candles your 
granny kept in their old dips and children’s hand-made dec- 
orations. The white-painted hoDy in Plasticine has bypassed 
naff and become nostalgia. 

The Geffrye Museum, Kingsland Road, London E28EA, has a 
small exhibition of Christmas trees through the ages (recorded 
information, 0171-739 8543). 



bazaar 


good thing 



Micromap starter pack, 

£19.99; additional city 
centres £ 939 . 

The Micromap is a cun- 
ning pocket-sized viewer 
through which tiny maps 
are magnified, and it 
could mean the end of 
bulky road atlases and 
unwieldy maps. The 
starter pack indudes a 
set of laminated maps, 
no larger than credit 
cards, and the tiny hand held viewer into which they’re slot- 
ted. Additional packs of maps include twenty UK regional 
cities, a comprehensive guide to London, ten European city 
centres and ten cities in America. 

For mail order call 0800-422 252: Micromap is also available 
from Harrods, Selfridges, Leading Edge, The General Trading 
Co, and the YHA Shop. 


mad thing 



Fashion pundits can recreate fresh and zany catwalk looks 
using “TWirlees”. Add an electric-blue stripe d la Chanel in 
an instant Chib queens and disco divas can also add 
TWirlees to synchronise their latest look. Available in siren 
red, pixie green, electric blue, petal pink, canary yellow and 
this season’s favourite: passionate purple. 

id. 95 each from Selfridges, Oxford Street, London Wl, and 
Superdrug branches nationwide. 

sure thing 

Cocktail shaker, £15 and 
Martini glasses, £8 for a 
set of four. 

No party is complete 
without cocktails, and 
Martinis are just the 
thing: easy to make and 
easier still to drink. Get 
yourself down to MAS 
and grab one of these 
sleek chrome shakers and 
a set of Martini glasses. 

But remember, this is the 
drink that 007 got wrong - 
Martinis are never 
shaken, you should use 
the shaker to rinse your 

ice with Dry Vermouth, pour off the liquid, drop the ice 
cubes into the glass and top up with your chosen poison. If 
you like your Martini gin based try Thnqueray, which comes 
in a bottle to match this shaker, and if you prefer vodka 
make sore it’s Polish. 

Marks and Spencer stores nationwide. 



Six of the best... for a well decorated 1996 
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make a trip to the loft or garage, or 
Plaits, io drag out last year’s 
decorations. Having to buy new ones 
in., but It's comforting to know that 
the same problem. Ether yew force 
lm ,T how tatty tb efn b<^nnmgto 
find yourself gazing stubbornly at the 
bltfs, vear in, year out. 

. alternatives to the traditional reo 

"iTfl - from hand-made Russian 
mirrored disco balls. Travel further 
ulobalW and you ■won’t need mucb 
tfime faiiy lights, but no tinsel. 


1 pink-andred-pattemed papier m&cbfi baD, A Pink f^er b^£l99; disco ball £1-99. 

1 £ 2 . 75 : oianfiennd-velkw papier mfch6 ban, also H-Paperchase, 213 Tbrtenham Court Road, 
£2.75- bothfiom HabitaTl^ Tottenham Court London Wl and nationwide (0171-5800 8496). 

Roa<{ Lontfcm Wl and nationwide (0645 334433). 

f£ v , pi Red embroidered heart, £3.50; purple 

it thread ball ball with mirror work, O embroidered ball £8 JO; from Liberty, 

. Dink ball ball with tassle, £3, both 214-220 Regent Street, London Wl 
nGuQd, 267-271 Kings Road^’^-^i (0171-7301234). ^ 

1171-2437 3000). > M*. C Gold satin thread Russian dr0)|£3.99; white 

lantern, £11; blue gold Russian diamond, £3#9; r . 

den Cunietti, 83 Westbouig^^^&Om ’Selfridges, 400 Oxford Streeg . ; 
W2(0171-229 8559). Wl (0171-629 1234). f f 
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Beat the Winter Chill 
with Anti-Frost 
Heaters 

Beat the frosts Ws winter with ora of or quality 
paraffin heaters. Made in Britain to sttcl safety 
standards, we haw a floor and a hanging healer 
on oflec Both are Heal far use around the home, In a 
conservatory, in tfw greenhouse or garden. 

Tha Floor Haatar Is petted for protecting plants in a small greenhouse or cold-frame and 
can also ba used In ihe garage to lwk> mate starting ihe car a Bale easier. It holds lust over 
two Hires (half-gallon) of fuel which should last tor a fortnight so it is extremely economical 
and easy to run. It costs £16.85 he pip. 

The Hanging Hester Is also ideal for 
using fc a greenhouse as waO as in a 
shed, outtwuse or garage. It requires just 
over htf a Btrs (one pint) of paraffin to 
provide gentta warmth tor 60 hours 
guarding against frost and helping prated 
pipes that are Sable to freeze (not far use 
in tofts). Much cheaper than a plumber, 
the Hanging Heater oniy costs CI3JJ5 
incp&u 

HOW TO ORDER 
CwMgh(0HS3]2688flSfarcnxB 
cwd wdwi wd onqcilat Sand 
BMipbiad coupon wai a naaad 
daquafenMadn. NO CASH 
pfefloa M THE MDEPENDBrrANTMTOSr 
HEATERS CNFFBUEM. HOUSE, 

UTn£UEAUaUM£6H, SURREY QU6 BKL 
Wb dehor Id oddnam In tha UK only, Plana 
Nto* up to 28 day* lor tUtmj ban ralpi el 
wdar. ftiMn «Mn 7 dny« far Mod if not 
canptaefr 1 aaMod OlBrEubjaaionattMj: 


C 


ffl 


KONMndiMi 

Floor Hsetor(s}0 £1655 each he p&p. 

Hanging Hastens) 9 £19.95 each Inc p&p. 

I anefose a crowd cfwqua/postal order (address on tfw back) 
made payable to: NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING 1ND 781 or please 
debit my AcGou/Vtsa account wtth tha sum of £ 

My card No. is 3D 


Expiry i 
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1 Sand W TM MOlPMWrr Um-RROST HEATERS OffiR s 
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An end to the silver standard 

European laws are rendering the assay offices obsolete. By John Windsor 


‘Our fine silver 
needs no hallmark’ 



Main picture: Robot Baines’s The Entropy of Red*; and inset an Ian Ferguson bowl, both from the V&A's silver galleries 


A fter nearly 700 years, the UK’s 
oldest form of consumer pro- 
tection - the compulsory hall- 
marking of silver by British 
assay offices - is coming to an end. This 
will be the last Christmas when shop- 
pers can buy contemporary silver gift- 
ware - tankards, candlesticks, jewellery 
- bearing only British hallmarks. 

Next spring, following a European 
Court of Justice ruling, changes to UK 
hallmarking law will permit European 
exporters to sell silver bearing neither 
the official British import hallmark, nor 
the hallmark of the International Hall- 
marking Convention, the only other 
hallmark recognised by the UK. 

It will be lawful to sell imported arti- 
cles described as silver without first sub- 
mitting them for content testing and 
hallmarking at one of the UK’s four 
independent assay offices - or having 
them stamped, prior to export, with the 
hallmark of the Convention, a group of 
10 European countries (including 
Britain) that enforces rigorous stan- 
dards of independent assay. 

What will become compulsory 
throughout the EC is recognition of the 


hallmarks of most European countries, 
even those not in the Convention. 

These include Spain, France and the 
Netherlands - countries which, despite 
their compulsory and independent hall- 
marking systems, are not members of 
the Convention because their assaying 
procedures are not considered to be 
stringent enough. 

Asa result, British shoppers will need 
to accustom themselves to a confusing 
array of European hallmarks, such as 
the French eagle. They will no longer 
be sure to find on contemporary silver 
currently familiar hallmarks, such as the 
Convention’s weighing scales, symbol of 
justice, or the British inverted-omega 
with its accompanying regional hall- 
mark: a horseshoe (for London and 
Sheffield), a triangle ffor Birmingham) 
or a cross of St Andrew (Edinburgh), 
plus the 925 in an oval, indicating that 
it is 9Z5 per cent sterling silver. 

As for the traditional dog-eared A4- 
size hallmark guide pinned to the wall 
at the jeweller’s, it will no longer be of 
use to consumers wanting to know 
whether the French tolerate variations 
cither side of their eccentric 800 stand- 


ard, or whether the Dutch permit hall- 
marking of mixed metals - none of 
which is at present legal in this country. 
To find out would require a collection 
of scarce and expensive reference books 
- or a trip to Brussels. 

The brushing aside of British hall- 
marking law by Brussels has enraged 
members of Britain's silver establish- 
ment Lord Broadbridge, a Liveryman 
of the Goldsmiths Company and an 
amateur silversmith for 20 years, says: 
“In an age when consumer protection 
is to the fore, the Europeans seem to 
be moving against it The public will 
have no idea what they're buying. 

“No other country in tbe world but 
ours has such a complete and ideal sys- 
tem of hallmarking. I don't want to 
depart from it one jot.” 

According to Sir Jerry Wiggin, MP 
and promoter of the existing Hall- 
marking Act (1973), the EC’s threat to 
British hallmarking will be strongly 
resisted. He says: “I’ve spoken to every- 
body from the Prime Minister down and 
they are solidly against these changes.” 

The name that defenders of British 
hallmarking whisper is Houtwipper. It 


sounds like the name of a cad in a PG 
Wodehouse novel In fact, it is Mrs 
Ludomira Neeltje Barbara Houtwipper, 
charged under Dutch hallmarking law 
- similar to ours - with attempting to 
sell imported silver and gold rings with- 
out the required Dutch import marks. 

The European Court of Justice found 
against her, on the grounds that her 
goods were not hallmarked at all. How- 
ever, it ruled that goods with hallmarks 
stamped in a member state by an inde- 
pendent body “equivalent” to that re- 
quired by Dutch law, which are “intel- 
ligible” to consumers, could be legally 
offered for sale in the Netherlands with- 
out additional Dutch hallmarking. The 
judgment was seen as a windfall by 
Dutch, French and Spanish -‘silver 
exporters. 

That was in September 1994. There 
is now a rush, described by the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Industry as “rela- 
tively urgent", to bring British law into 
line with Houtwipper. Failure to do so 
will result in “infraction proceedings", 
starting with an official request by the 
EC Commission for an explanation. 

Apart from Houtwipper. there is a 


more explosive shot against British 
hallmarking lying in the EC locker, a 
draft directive that would make legal 
not only hallmarks by approved inde- 
pendent bodies such as the British 
assay offices, but also by silver manu- 
facturers themselves. Independent hall- 
marking and manufacturer’s marks, 
according to the draft, are “equivalent”. 
Others consider that marking by manu- 
facturers is an invitation to fraud. 

It is the threat of being forced by the 
EC to accept manufacturers' marking 
- as practised by Europe’s two biggest 
silver manufacturers. Italy and Ger- 
many - that has caused most fear and 
outrage among British silversmiths. 

Lord Broadbridge says: “German 
apd^tahan itjanufacbufre.' marks are a • 
disgrace. They are judgeand jury in the 
same court.” David Evans, Assay Mas- 
ter of Goldsmiths Hall, adds: “It as the 
European Commission deems, manu- 
facturers’ marks and independent hall- 
marks are ‘equivalent’, and you can’t tell 
the difference between them, what’ s the 
point of independent hallmarking? 
Consumers might as well hallmark 
silver themselves.” 


S ilversmiths in the 
“non-hallmarking” 
countries, Italy and 
Germany, fume about 
Britain’s compulsory 
hallmarking of: 
imports. A “trade 
restriction’’, they say. 

But what of 
contemporary 
silversmiths in this 
country? Some of 
those at the cutting 
edge of silver design 
do not give a jot for 
hallmarking. What is 
tbe relevance to silver 
design, they ask-' 
scornfully, of a system 
devised by Edward I in 
1300 to make sure that 
silver plate turned into 
coin was of the same 
sterling standard? 

Alistair McCall urn, 
a 51-year-old 
Australian silversmith 
working in this 
country, says: “The 
only good reason for 
hallmarking a piece of 
silver is if it has no 
artistic value, only 
bullion value". 

His bowls, by the 
Japanese mokume 
gone or “wood-grain” 
process, so-called 
because of its flecks of 
silver mixed with 
copper, cost about 
£2,000 each. The 
mixture of metals 
disqualifies them from 
hallmarking as silver. 
Even the suver rim of 
one of them was 
rejected by the - 
London assay office 
on the grounds that it 
was attached to mixed 
metaL So he no longer 
bothers with 
hallmarking That 
means he cannot 
legally call his work 
silver. But so what? 
“People who buy ray 
work are aware of its 
value - and that is not 
determined just by 
weighing it” 

He defends maker- 
marking, legal in 
Australia. “Frauds 
have the book thrown 
at them by the Trade 

- £**§«*; / 

Commission . 

McCallum’s bowls 

are not the only 

contemporary 

silverware that seem 

to be retreating ever 

farther beyond the 

pale of the assay 

office. Who would 

have guessed that the 


red wire trumpet by ^ 
another Australian, 
48-year-old Robert 
Baines, was silver at 
all? In fact it is silver 

wire: lacquered red- To 
hallmark it would be 
to knock a hole; jn.it. 

Has British . t - ' 

hallmarking law 
cramped creativity in 
design? After all, 

Britain has no 
dedicated retailer of 

contemporary - 
silverware and the few 
contemporary' 
commissioned pieces 
that crop up at auction 
get knocked down for 
as little as a tenth of 
their price when new. 

You can form your 
own opinion by visiting 
the V&A's new silver 
galleries, opened last 
month, where you can 
compare displays of 
silverware 

commissioned by {• 
Goldsmiths Hall - 
every one hallmarked 
-with those 
commissioned by the 
V&A, which include 
Baines's unhallmarked 
trumpet. McCallum’s 
unhallmarked bowls 
and some delightfully 
straggly unhallmarked 
necklaces of oxidised 
silver that look tike 
barbed wire, by the 40- 
year-old Briton 
Cynthia Co use ns. 

“The point of this 
gallery,” says its 
curator, Philippa 
Gianville, “is to see 
how conservative, or 
otherwise, the Brits 
are. We don’t take 
sides on hallmarking." 

The trumpet? “It's 
conceptual art, isn't it. 
very much a feature of 
the Eighties and £ 
Nineties.” A legitimate 
use for the silver? “It 
couldn’t have been 
made out of anything 
else. Silver is 
malleable, ductile and 
has this great softness, 
fussiness. Can’t you 
just imagine Robert 
Baines sitting at his 
■ . fireside, knitting it?” 

By contrast, the 
most striking piece in 
the Goldsmiths Hall 
cabinet is 42-year-old 
Jane Short s vase with 
enamelled jay's wing 
decoration. It was 
hallmarked on the 
bottom before 
enamelling. 


TEL; 0171 293 2222 
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FAX: 0171 293 2505 


Unusual Gifts 


JAPANESE 
YUKATA ROBE 



S24SS ine. pJtp. Order 

from Now 'n Zen 

Loner YVflcnifi. Bartestree, 

Hereford HR I 4BE 

TeL- 01432 850220 

(Open 7 da}-.) 


RELAX IN COMFORT 
& STYLE 

100S COTTON. 
TRADITIONAL 
BLUE-WHITE 
GEOMETRIC 
DESIGN. 

wraparound 

STYLING FOR 
WOMEN & MEN. 
54" LENGTH 
(EASILY 
SHORTENED*. 
FULL SLEEVES 
& BELT. 
Mude in Japan. 



tint nt bust! 

RcceMfy acquired, riw bust rands Item 
Id 1 //*) high, cast Irom a Unsaan original 
it depirn Vbtaur flyidi Wyant*. (1870- 
1924) more popofalf knmm as Lena, 
one of Ae maters of l be Ifoh ternary 
Ideal lb/ rrudenc. hBtmnns. coUecrw* 
and admirer* a( the farmer USSR. 

tobbfe lor. £29.95 + £2.95 p+p. AS** 10 dap for delivery 
Onlen iff Oodrwwk & Steam. The OH Bakery. 34 Britktey id. 
Imrtnlw. Hotttuns 11X13 601 M 01327 HMW lu. 01327 »»« 


yffaiJttfiV 

ffintfitcte 





LTnusual Gifts 


THE CASTLE JIGSAW CHESS TABLE 

The jigsaw is your 
castle and your 
castle your table. 
Heritage Tables, 
The Manse, 
Smardeo. Kent. 
Tel 01233 770445 



HANDMADE. HARDWOOD TABLE 



r Vm)TT& SWINDLERS 1 



ANTIQUE AUCTION 
GAME 






£19.95 

INCLUSIVE AJC POSTED 
FOR CHRISTMAS 
CHEQ UESPO 'S 
ACCEPTED 

Fordetafis art how to order, please contact: 

S. DOHERTY, 93 GREENBANK ROAD, 

LP ARLINGTON. DURHAM DL3 SEN. Tel: 01325 483552J 



Balloon 

Flights 


Tbe uhisutt Grfi Tit Sobkooc SfttOl 
Oss 300 Stc Xsssraidc 
1a<cjJ Oflte. Leal Komlcdge 
Lx-itwa AhmaJ 
CoS] FREE ,%W 

10800 132090 



FOR THE MAN WHO THINKS 
HE HAS EVERYTHING 
Pennuliard Hand Crafted Beer 
lour oiwuu nu."Kj£e printed un 
the label 

N>> additnvs or pteoubvei, 
resinde Iree hups 
ORDER no* (« Unique Xms Gift 
UwnndltofcOdlS 

L'K tS hr unia HA? 

LOEtOm Brewery 

0 I 5»5 8 * 02*7 



DEDGERDOOS 
TOP QUALITY 

«une*Tr iscomu 
BrmuCffSW 

ewtrww 

UtHBCtMiA 

WminWR 
mrtpaM. 

«narricwrt«^ 

MDKHIMCK , 



FBM 

ftBOBGBW JAOK. 

ICOISKUCQOn, 

BKMDUff, 
WOBCESTTXSJSE WR12 7AA 

TEL 0)386 B53770 

■Unfa ft* «WW»T bn A Ml 


Dandy 
Beano 

atfcbmi comics 

BIRTHDAY WEEK 
1940 *. - 19 SO-. 

Comics By Post 

Springfield. Wbodactts. 
Worksop SSI SQD 
llU 01909569428 
Rdi 01909 568900 




Everything for 
CHESS or BRIDGE 
onthusiasi 

Send for FREE 
Mail Order 
catalogue from 
CHESS & 
BRIDGE LTD 

369 Euston Road 
London NW13AR 
0171-388 2404 
RETAIL SHOP 
OPEN 10am-6pm 
Monday I a Satuiday _ _ 
g mat 



Gifts 


For information 
on advertising 
including 
our forthcoming 
Sunday Review 
Brochure Guides 
contact the 
For Sales 
Team 
on 

0171 293 
2323/2344. 


Sport 


MRAQUHNG 4 PARAHOTUHMG 
In the tweutBui Yorkshire duh 
Hhh Acthni Edge. Tat 01423 
711900. 



In 1800 Joseph Sewill started to 
craft the finest timepieces and 
weather instruments in the world. 
Giving you 200 years 
of unbroken traditioi 
and craftsmanship. 


heritage, precision and traditrortal 
quality apply today for 
bee Tull colour brochure, containing 
an historic range of over 200 docks, 
watches, barometers and barographs. 





SfiWHXS 


APPLY TODAY for yoor compWenary copy oi tbe SewiBs 
brochure containing fascinating historic facts and details of a 
range of over 200 timepieces and weather mstnmirnts, prices 
from L20 to GJXW. Pius derails of a range of FREE Sewife 
gifts - aO without any obfagawn whatsoever. 


Sunpb GB in the coupon bdow or call <mr wmtehops today. 

0151 708 0099 Or far os on. 0151758 6 m. Onr lines arc 

open fee calls B. 30 am- 7 .Ktpni Mon-Fri. 9 . 0 Cbn»-l 2 . 30 pm Su& Son. 
NamrlMcMrs/Ms t MS 

Address 


Pastcodr 


i'stfcuwss Sewilk. CorahiQ Howe. 14 Cwnhffl, bropool Li ®Z 

emoNoiciXR, wtoi t rwjncu. vsntuwHr turitMciuncn — 1 

5E> raw 



Gifts 



* ESSENTIAL 

(VERY EASY TO 
USE & FUN) 
COMPUTER SOFTWARE] 
FOR BUSY PEOPLE WITH} 
BUSY FAMILI1 



01789 
299010 

(FAX 01789 2664 TB] 
uoafc Csmpuwa UU» RiM House. 

Bf Mm. Mtfad an Awn CV37 euv 


ORIGINAL IRISH 
GRANDFATHER SHIRT 

fir praam I* QMSQ to ha tea j nlmrt hi a , 
* >*J WmL 100% bsdrd coon. mA tut I 
qfaw-.fc C18*M »rarati mm i «d Jwhif m. f 
BAkWOrcripnal at aeoadwRa 

siwnna u<»» xxlixxsd. q>« 

HSSgB Gleneske^ , 


Collecting 


FINE ANTIQUE 
DINING TABLES 

A good selection of 19 th century mahogany 
extending dining 
tables always in 

* &*kkcut^tead, 

Library and writing 01488 < 88541/638361 
furniture also Only 6 nuns from J13 M4 

usually available 

We will endeavour to find the table you require 


Fashion 



/ khza-bonS 

The original stockman's coat 
direct tram Aaitralb. This ail 
time classic is both functional 
and fashionable. Carefully made 
in russet brawn 12 cz oiled 
eotlon. Peaturing shoulder cape, 
sunn flaps, hill rear fan tail, 
deep pockets, leg strap*. Chest 
sizes XT - 54” mens or ladies. 
Available now at‘ £129.50. Free 
deSimy UK Mainland. 

0X734463804 

Nteksom Connhywaar LUL 
Tb Chart* St, Cavenbam, 
Reading RC4 SAU 
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iU.'JV inc P&P. 
In c i 
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r’RADIO FiyERH 
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As we drink more wine the packaging has become more frivolous, writes Sheila Prophet 
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W hat do Trio, Poets Comer and Catalyst 
have in common? And who are Big 
Frank, Cardinal Zin and the Fat Bas- 
tard? 

Believe it or not, these are all brands of wine. 
Wine marketing is becoming bolder and brasher 
by the day, with wacky names, riotous labels and 
sexy bottles. It seems it's all part of Britain’s new, 
light-hearted attitude to the grape. 

“Ten years ago we didn’t understand wine and 
we stuck to those stolid North European wines that 
were designed to go with food,” says David 
Howes, Communications Manager of Thresher 
Wine Shops. “Then the Australians reinvented 
wine and gave us something fresh, fruity and 
springy which was great to drink on its own. The 
packaging changed along with the style of wine. 
Today we all know much more about wine, if s part 
of everyday life, and we are demanding a bit of friv- 
olity." 

If the Aussies started the whole thing , super- 
markets such asTfesco and Safeway have also done 
taBieir bit by taking the fear out of buying wine. One 
*rnajor advance is what the trade calls “varietoriaT* 
labelling, which means labelling wine by the grape 
rather than the region it comes from. The result is 
that now we all know our Chardoruxays from our 
Sauvignons, 

The other big change is the attention given to 


labels. The ideal back label contains clear, help- 
fill information about the wine itself and the serv- 
ing of it, while the front is often a miniature work 
of ait 

Beautiful labels were once confined to very 
expensive wines, such as Chateau de Mouton 
Rothschild, whose makers commissioned artists 
such as Picasso to illustrate them. These days 
everyday wines under a fiver are doing the same 
thing. 

Nick Dymoke-Marr, Senior Wine Buyer for the 
supermarket chain Asda says: “Labels are espe- 
cially important us to because SO per cent of our 
buyers are women and there is a saying that the 
first glass is with the eye. Wine also has a certain 
romance, which we want to preserve.” 

The result is that many bottles now bear names 
and scenes which evoke their exotic origins. Asda 
have a range of Greek wines called Tfemple Ruins 
and Marble Mountain, and of course there are 
numerous Australian Wines with unpronounceable 
names and dreamy water colours depicting the out- 
back. 

There’s no doubt these pictures are pretty, but 
are they accurate? “ Sometimes we do use a bit 
of artistic licence,” confesses David Howes. “When 
we launched Rags Canyon, a Californian wine, the 
makers sent over their idea for the label, a pretty 
picture with apple trees and little animals playing 


around. It wasn’t what we wanted at all Instead 
we sent back a picture of rugged scenery, with great 
rocks reaching to the sky, and raid This what we 
want* . OK, it is actually in Arizona, but it looks 
dramatic on the shell” 

Drama is also the key when it comes to colour. 
Eye-catching reds, oranges and yellows remain the 
favourite choices, although the very latest trend 
is to break a long beld colour taboo in the indus- 
try and use the colour blue. 

“We have a South African wine caDed Lost Hori- 
zons, which is in a blue bottle. Wbwere always told 
never to use blue with wine, though no one seems 
to know where this taboo came from, but people 
seem to like it, as it is selling extraordinarily well,” 
says Geraldine Jago, Wine Development Manager 
of The Victoria Wine Company. 

In fact the bottles themselves can be an impor- 
tant selling point Remember those Paul Masson 
carafes we all collected a few years ago? 

“The newest bottle is sexy-long and slim with 
a flanged lip at the top to stop drips, and a tiny 
label,” says David Howes. “ The Californian com- 
pany Gallo have used this shape for their wine 
Tinning Leaf, and a Chilean winemaker called 
Ignacio Recabarren has used it for a wine called 
THo which he produced for us. He says the name 
represents the three elements of wine, the soil, the 
climate and the maker - he is a very vain man! 


When he fim produced THo, Ignacio said, ‘ This 
. bottle has the beauty of Sharon Stone - you can 
see everything you are getting!”’ 

An increasing number of wines are named after 
people, some of whom exist and some doa’t. The 
Victoria Wine Company, for example have a pop- 
ular range named Big Frank - there’s Big Frank’s 
Red, Big Frank’s White, and his latest, a sweet wine 
called Big Frank’s Seriously Sticky. “Yes, Big Frank 
exists,” says Geraldine Jago. “He is Frank Otludin- 
ski, a Pole from Boston who married a lady from 
the South of France whose father had a vineyard, 
and now he makes wine. We also have Ed’s Red, 
and he exists too. He is flying winemaker Ed Fla- 
herty. “ 

However, Fat Bastard, a Chardonnay sold by the 
new Firkin chain is not named after an overbear- 
ing vineyard owner with a big appetite. Instead the 
wine was apparently christened when its French 
maker, Thierry Boudinaud, tasted it and pro- 
nounced it “a fat bastard of a Chardonnay". 

Trendy chain Oddbins have a few characters of 
their own, though they admit these exist only in 
the imaginations of eccentric winemaker Randall 
Grahm and the artist Ralph Steadman, who 
designs many of their labels. “There is the Cat- 
alyst, a cat named in a bar in Santa Cruz, dose 
to Randall’s vineyard, and there is Cardinal Zin, 
a religious chap who has been tempted off the 


straight and narrow by the Zinfande! grape.” says 
Oddbins’ Karen Wise. 

Randall’s other wines include the authentically 
Italian sounding Rosa to Del Fiasco, named 
because the first batch proved a disaster, and two 
best-selling bottles simply called Bloody Good 
White and Bloody Good Red. 

Thankfully, wine isn’t yet competing with 
alcopops such as Two Dogs, named after the rude 
schoolboy joke about the first thing the Indian 
baby saw outside its wigwam. But jokiness is def- 
initely catching on. The Victoria Wine Company 
already sells a New Zealand Sauvignon called 
Cat’s Pee On A Gooseberry Bush." which sur- 
prisingly sells well, and even sillier names look set 
to follow. 

It may all be just a gimmick, but it seems to be 
working. Our consumption of wine has quadrupled 
in the last 25 years, and even wine experts are smil- 
ing, “Cat’s Pee and Fat Bastard may be straining 
the boundaries of good taste, but on the whole the 
use of humour to break down the fear of buying 
wine and to make it more accessible can only be 
a good thing," says Gareth Lawrence of the Wine 
and Spirit Education Trust. “Of course it wouldn’t 
work if the wine itself didn’t match up, but that 
isn’t the case. In the last few years there has been 
a vast improvement in the standards of even the 
cheapest wines.” 
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Sam Coates tests that most important of seasonal aids - the corkscrew 

A belt buckle, blunt razor or 
thumb is all it takes the 
persistent to open a bottle 
of wine. However, for those 
not prepared to display such des- 
peration, the heart-sinking mantra: 

“Does anyone have a corkscrew?" 
must be chorused at every party. 

In the true spirit of the clergy, it 
was a devotee of the cloth who, by 
patenting the corkscrew, brought 
man closer to drink. The first Eng- 
lish patent was issued to a clergyman 
named Samuel Henshall in 1795. He 
simply added a disc to the end of the 
worm (the curly bit that goes into the 
cork) to compress the cork and 
improve the screw’s pu ll ing power. It 
was sold at an auction last April, 
along with a 1905 German model 
whose handles, between which the 
screw was attached, formed the legs 
of a semi-naked lady. 

Both items came from the per- 
sonal collection of an 
Italian, Gianni 
Giachin, who lived 
in London until his 
death last year and 
had one of the worlds biggest 
corkscrew collections. The public 

were obviously delighted bythem, 
paying between £100 and £2,000 per 

l0 ]Fbr David Howse, a Threshers’ 
wine taster, the way 
opened affects the taste of he 
wme “The corkscrews which 
require less effort are bew£he 
says, “because they cause the least 
action .o the to* 1 
think the Screwpull is the best, if 
a little expensive: we sell models 
for up to £S0. On the whole, those 
devices with a iwiMilw worm are 
the worst because they hreak eas- 
ily and require a lot more effort. 

77ic Independent had jjw <wmus 
task of opening innumerable bottles* 

This monster contraption perns 
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amiably portable, but also easy to 
misplace. If you don’t want to 
appear pretentious, the Harrods 
label can be scratched off without 
too much difficulty. Less than a 
fiver. It’s probably the cheapest 
thing in the whole store. (Harrods, 
Knig htsbridge: 0171 730 1234) 

Screwpull, by Le Creuset, £16.80 
■This corkscrew would have made Dr 
Rubik proud; those with aching 
brains this Christmas should steer 
well clear. However, according to 
corkscrew connoisseurs, owning this 
device is the zenith to which, the 
wine-drinking public shomd aspire. 
It is based (says the office intellec- 
tual) on the Crick and Watsondou- 


ble helix principle, and its Teflon 
coating means that little effort is 
required: just place the lip of the 
device against the bottle and start 
turning. Available from Diverti- 
menti Mafl Order (0171 386 9911). 

Antlers, £17,95 Elegantly sculpted 
to fit Flank Bruno's knuckles, this 
one is based on the original tried 
and tested design. Don’t bother to 
buy it - in fact, if you do have £17.95 
to throw away, why not spend it on 
international phone calls in an 
attempt to track down a plastic 
model of Buzz Lightyear from Dis- 
ney’s Toy Stojyl 

Autopull, £9.95 “The ethos of the 
Nineties is convenient but dull.” In 
keeping with this, the Autopull is 
about as boring as a corkscrew can 
get. It i$ made of dull black or white 
plastic, is based on the principal of 
the scTewpulI, and it 
works! Its only men- 
tionable feature is 
its bland appear- 
ance: it would clash 
horribly at the dinner table with the 
antique candlesticks and Whter- 
ford crystal. 

The Lazy Fish, £19.95 There is 
a wide range of possible uses for 
the Lazy Fish but a corkscrew is 
not the first that springs to mind. 
It could be more gainfully used as 
a novelty door stopper. It strongly 
resembles a pair of pliers with the 
end missing. One look at it. and 
it’ll be quite clear why this will 
undoubtedly be the most popular 
corkscrew this Christmas. Its 
bright, shiny surface lures the 
most vulnerable of relatives 
with no idea of what to buy for 
Christmas) - and its elastic design 
will keep the recipient amused for 
many minutes. The fishbone con- 
certina structure drastically 
reduces the effort needed to 
extract a cork from a bottle - but 
unfortunately it rather impedes 
the progress of the screw Into the 
cork in the first place. 

La Poigne Wood Corkscrew, 
£29.95 La problem? id, e’est que Us 
instructions sont en frangais. Afors, 
according to the back of the packet 
this is an “ objet prideux"; that is, 
you have to pay a lot of money for 
a chunk of wood which you can 
screw to the wall to hold the 
corkscrew. 

Jerry's Home Store (0171 581 0000); - 
the Conran Shop (0171 580 7401) 


Adwatch: liqueurs 

By Meg Carter 


P roof (if it were needed! 
that Christmas is but 
ten days away comes in 
the blitz of commercials now 
airing for Santa's favourite: 
sticky liqueurs. Just as 
aunties and uncles across the 
land dust off the remains of 
last yearis bottle, so the 
drinks companies are lining 
up their battalions for this 
yearis festive onslaught. 

Archers, Baileys, 
DiSaronno amaretto, 
Sheridan’s, Tia Maria and 
more - not to mention a 
selection of sherries and 
ports from Croft's to 
Cockburn - are once more 
gracing our TV screens, each 
with a promise of elegance 
and sophistication. 

Thke Sheridan's, currently 
sporting a stylish black-and- 
white ad highlighting 
conflicting emotions - love 
and hate, trust and betrayal. 
You can’t appreciate one 
without the other, the end- 
line explains: just as the 
brand’s dark coffee liqueur 
must be mixed with the 
accompanying white liqueur 
cream. 

Likewise, Tia Maria. 
Having dropped Eighties 
super model Iman, 
advertising agency Rainey 
Kelly Campbell Roalfc’s new 
campaign features an 
enigmatic Princess of 
Darkness. The sequence of 
artfully shot ads. which blend 
style and sophistication with 
film noir, were shot by 
Highlander 2 director Andy 
Mnrahan. 

Yet behind the customary 
gloss a number of 
manufacturers are 
attempting to effect a subtle 
change of lack. For many 
years, Christmas has marked 
the focus of iheir year's 
marketing activities. Now, 
they are attempting to 
position their products as an 
all-year-round tipple. 

So. Tia Maria exploits the 
vogue for quaffing coffee 
liqueur mixed with Coke. 

And Baileys, which for the 
first time uses humour, 
features a couple in evening 
dress apparently getting up to 
something naughty in an 
ancient, nckety lift (in fact, 
they are simply enjoying an 
innocent glass of Baileys). 

The idea is to encourage 
consumers to consider 


drinking Baileys whenever 
they go out - not just when 
they’re staying at home, 
explains Hugh Burkin. 
chairman of Baileys’ agency 
Court Burkin and Company. 
A previous campaign 
featured a man bringing in 
sacks of ice to add to the 
drink - another attempt to 
re-position it as more than 
an after-dinner liqueur. 

“We know people love the 
taste of all these liqueurs, 
but unfortunately they tend 
to categorise - in this case, 
liqueurs are still seen by 
many as after dinner drinks 
or as drinks for Christmas,” 
adds Tim O’Donnell, 
marketing controller at 
International Distillers 
(IDV) and Vintners whose 
brands include Baileys, 
Sheridan's. DiSaronno and 
Drambuie. 

However, IDV has worked 
to re-position its liqueurs by 
encouraging consumers to 
try them in pubs, bars and 
restaurants, throughout ihe 
year and in bigger measures 
- as a long drink. Baileys, 
which remains market leader 
with sales 70 per cent ahead 
of any other product, now 
enjoys only 60 per cent of 
annual sales at Christmas; 
not so long ago the figure 
was nearer 100 per cent. 

The move seems to be 
paying off. Sales of 
DiSaronno are up 60 per 
cent year on year over the 
past 12 months. Meanwhile 
Sheridan’s* a ranch newer 
brand, is “flying”, he claims. 

The effect on the liqueurs 
market as a whole, however, 
remains harder to quantify. 
Current estimates suggest 
total sales arc growing at a 
much slower rate - annual 
sales now stand at around 32 
million bottles. According to 
O’Donnell, growth for IDV 
has been at the expense of 
smaller rival brands. 

Small wonder if 
competitors are now also 
attempting to re-position 
their liqueurs as a cool and 
flexible drink anytime and 
anywhere. They just can’t 
afford not to. After all, it’s 
hardly good for business if 
your product is only served 
three days out of 365. while 
for the rest of the year it sits 
in sticky obscurity - at the 
back of the drinks cabinet 
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shopping 


Chic and 


cheerful 


Philippa Czernin on the joys 
of festive shopping in Calais 


S tocking up for Christinas means 
anticipating lots more of every- 
thing: more consumption of food 
and drink, definitely more expense, 
probably more rows, and, if you’re lucky, 
more fun, too. But to achieve the fun bit, 
•you need to heed the motto of every great 
organiser and “Be prepared” or, as the 
French say. “Soyez prSparf !” And with 
cross-Channel ferry and hovercraft feres 
at an annual, seasonal low, a day trip to 
Calais becomes a happy option, particu- 
larly as the pound is getting stronger 
against the franc. 

You need to plan carefully. Not only will 
you have to calculate whether what looks 
like a bargain in francs actually is when 
converted into pounds, but you also have 
to make sure that the ferry, trains and 
buses connect so you don’t waste valuable 
shopping time. If you go by ferry, bear in 
mind that the crossing takes an hour and 
a half and that the system of “turn-up and 
go” means that at peak times you might 
not be able to get on to your fust-choice 
sailing, and chat France is an hour ahead 
of GMT. 

Make the trip easier for yourself by tak- 
ing a shopping trolley, however bad this 
may be for your image. The one restric- 
tion imposed by the ferry companies and 
Hovers peed on walk-on passengers’ bag- 
gage capacity is that you can only bring 
bn board “is much as you can cany”. 
Alternatively, take a car and exercise your 
packing skills in filling it up. 

You can find your first bargains even 
before you arrive in France. In the ferry 
departure terminal at Dover, currency- 
converters, maps, phrase books and other 
"essential” French shopping accessories 
arc for sale at discount prices. On board, 
queues form immediately for duty-free - 
not surprising when pre-Christmas pro- 
motions mean you can buy a litre of spir- 
its for £5.99 which would cost around £14 
at home. Since the EU border controls 
were relaxed, you can buy your duty limit 
all over again on the return journey, which 
accounts for the passengers who head 


straight back to England, touching only a 
foot on to French soil to satisfy Customs. 

But the real attractions of a shopping 
trip to Calais are the hypermarkets. Mam- 
mouth is the nearest to the feny termi- 
nal and easy to get to. Those without cars 
should take the free daytime bus from the 
Calais feny dock, get out at the station 
and then C3tch the No 5 bus. Alternatively, 
take the No 7 bus to Cite Europe, the 
megalithic shopping centre at the head of 
the Channel TunneL With over 150 shops, 
including the newest Caxrefomr hyper- 
market, Gt£ Europe demands stamina. If 
yoa are driving, follow the signs out of 
Calais - they’re impossible to miss. 

Mammouth is a hybrid of the familiar 
and the unusual: the first shop you see is 
Sainsbuiy's! But this is Sainsbury’s with a 
difference - it sells only alcohol. Beer and 
wine are probably the best bargains of the 
trip; all the supermarkets in Calais have 
good ranges and French duty on wine is 
considerably lower than in the UK You 
can buy Salisbury’s Cuvde Prestige Caret 
for Fr34.90 or treat yourself in Mam- 
mouth to three bottles of 1992 St Emfl- 
ion Grand Cru for Frll9. Seasonal pro- 
motions on beer feature such bargains as 
24 bottles of locally-brewed Saint Omer 
for Fr32.95 or 26 bottles of Kronenbouzg 
for Fr48_50 with six bottles of “Bfere de 
Noel” thrown in. Watch out for cheap 
champagne, however: it can be undrink- 
able and back in the UK you can buy a 
Grande Marque champagne in Majestic 
or Oddbins for less than in a French 

supermarket. 

The choice of food is overwhelming. On 
the cheese counter you'll find there are 12 
varieties of Camembert at every stage of 
ripeness, goat's cheese in all shapes and 
sizes (a pyramid of Chavroux pur chevre 
costs just Fr 10.95) and Brie on promotion 
at knock-down prices. French delicacies 
make good Christmas presents: look out 
for marrons glacis, huge, sweet chestnuts 
beautifully presented in wooden boxes (at 
Fr64.95 for just 24, they’re expensive but 
worth it), saodssoos, ranging in price from 



French leave 


P&O European Ferries: 0990 980980. 
Walk-on £1 per person. Car £15 plus 
£1 per person with a £10 supplement 
payable oa Saturday. 

Stena line: 0990 707070. Foot 
passengers £1, Dover/Calais return, or 
£5 including rail travel from London 
Charing Cross and connecting South 
Eastern Train stations to Dover (book 
five working days in advance). Car £15 
plus £1 per person with a £10 


supplement payable on Saturday. 

Ferry takes one-and-a-half hoars but 
the Sea Lynx, which runs at specific 
times, takes only 45 minutes. 

Seafrance: 0990 711711. Foot 
passengers £1. Cars £5 plus £1 per 
person (book in advance). 

Hoverspeed: 01304 240241. Book in 
advance at £5 for foot passengers or 
£17 fora car with two passengers and 
£19 for more than two passengers. The 
earliest leaves at 730am and the last 
back is at 830pm. See tomorrow’s 
Independent on Sunday for a special 


Hoverspeed/Independent offer of free 
travel for foot passengers on day trips 
and £5 day-trip tickets if you take a car 
and up to five passengers. Journey 
time, 35 minutes. 

Le Shuttle: 0990 353535. Three 
departures every two horns. Booldng 
essential For travel before 6am, a day- 
return ticket for a cat and up to five 
passengers is £49. After 6am, £59. 

Tours: Euro lines: 01582 485591. Day 
trips to the Gt6 Europe shopping 
complex for £18, Wednesdays and 
Saturdays until 21 December, plus 


every Sunday in December. Leaves 
London Victoria coach station with 
additional pick-up points in south-east 
London ami Kent. 

Local branches of Going Places 
offer a special Christmas shopping trip 
to Calais on Le Shuttle from only £25 
for up to five people in a car or £35 
Friday to Sunday. 

Other information: Calais Tburisl 
Office (English spoken), 12 Boulevard 
CliSmenceau, 62100 Calais (00 33 321 
96 62 40). Opening times: Mon-Sat 
9am-7pm and Sun, 10am- lpm. 


afsth 


Frl4.90 to Fr89, bars of white chocolate 
(four for Fr9.70) and tresses of plaited gar- 
lic (Fr32.95). If you can eat them quickly 
enough, why not buy some oysters - a 
dozen cost from Frl9.95 to Fr2730. 

You’ll find children’s clothes are good 
value and quality, as welL But even as you 
shop, there lurks at the back of your mind 
the thought that most of the goods you 
flock over to France to buy are actually 
available in Britain, too. But then you’d 
miss out on the fan, the choice, stylish 
French packaging and novelties such as 
genuine French boules sets, packets of 
French lollipops and "Bofte Cotillons”, 


party kits filled with masks and streamers. 

Day trips are not for the faint-hearted 
-you leave early, get back late and shop 
like mad in the middle - and there is a 
strong possibility that you won’t find time 
for that wonderful french seafood meal 
you promised yourself, lb make the out- 
ing a success and the start of happy Christ- 
mas, do some comparative price research 
before you go and work out a basic shop- 
ping list - it’s easy to get carried away. 
When you get to Calais keep one eye out 
for seasonal promotions, the other eye for 
Continental luxuries and a finger firmly 
on your currency converter. t 


Comparative 

prices 


IN FRANCE 


Sainsbur/s Cuvee Prestige Claret 

Kronenbourg 

12 bottles of Becks beer 

Fosters lager 24 cans 

24 cans draught Guinness 

Bars of white chocolate (4 for) 

Pyramid of goats' cheeze 

Tresses of garlic 

oysters per dozen 

Brie de Meaux for Jk g 


Fr. 34.90 (£4) . 

Fr.48.50 (£5.57) 
Fr.69.90 (£8) 

Fr. 105 (£12) 
Fr.160 (£18.39) 
Fr.9.70 (£1.11) 
Fr. 10.95 (£1.26) 
Fr.32.95 (£3.79) 
Fr.1995 (£2.29) 
fir. 59.90 (£6.88) 


£4.7% 

£4.9sr 


£4.9sr 

£9.95 

£17.38 

£19.77 

£3.76 

£2.64 

£2.95 

£5.88 

£11.70 
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the agency people rave about' 


0171-937 6263 


People usually only meet 
within the confines of their 
social circle. Dateline is 
the ideal way to expand 
your horizons 
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CATS) woman, 37, WLTM (ttiac- 
(h. earn, humorous nan. to 
■hae fta good thing* fa Ms. Bris- 
tol area, but cm travel. Bax No 
HTML 

H, 40, BLONOe BLUE. St aotvent. 
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■kss dut iUn g / a nrtM itog. WLTM 
an auracBva la m al a wrtfli a QSOH 
tor MandaNp and poaaibia Ma- 
Donahip. London b ased. Photo 
amanM Bax No WW7. 


7N£ OWNS? CLUB (Eat BSJ. Vm 
nations only courtryvrtda Onlng 
ctub for unattached prefes- 
toonaUbu rin asa p coplv s u ed M*. 
Tat: (01344} 350537. Business 
opportunities also avaUahla 
(01244) 548816: l 


AUTHOR/PUBUSHEft (London- 
baaed, SO, divorced, n/a) writing 
defMtl** book on •Ronwnae 
Weekends’ seeks vary smaotha, 
wee-spofcan lam. compa n ion 
W/ESOH. good wdtbig sWRa. 
mature personal afctts, ties to 
cave} - wgtoncto, 3«a 
Photo -t-CV+Ltttar. BcxNolrl73i. 


Independent hearts 

The Independent Way to Meet New People 


Bj placing jn advertisement in the The Independent Hearts section of The Independent and the Independent on Sunday you trill 

immediately be m contact with over 1.66 miDiou readers* 

The eosi for your advertisement, published in the first available editions of the Saturday “Weekend" and Sunday “Real Life" sections 
is just £5.00 per line including V.A.T. (Box No is an additional £10.00. please cross here if you do not require a Box No □). 

Simply write your advertisement in the spaces below and till in the coupon - Minimum 2 lines. 

(N.B. A character is a letter, a number, a punctuation mark and a spaa between words) 


Name: 

Address:... 
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LL-I L-U 1 M 11 II M II M I M I II I I M .Postcode: 

L I I I II i 1 1 I 1 1 1 1 i M I 1 I I I 1 I 1 II II Telephone (daytime): 

LULU 1 (1 III 1 I ( 1 M I 1 H II 11 I f [ Signature:- - 

.41/ .B/n-rfifrmrqri nuar hr prepaid Oiejacr sbairtd be trade payable [a Seuspapcr Publishing Pic fr Jehu my: 

□ Access □ visa □ Amex □ Diners Club Card expiry dale: Card No j (j I 1 I M I I 1 I 1 M | 1 

Send all advertisements to:- 

lndepcmtot Hems; The- Independent. I9tb Floor. I Cuada Square. Canary Hhait London EI4 SDL • Telephone: 0171 293 2347 * Fax: 0171 293 2505 

Tfut after is MU open to pritah adtcriucrs. Trade i-ni/winW are welcome on the above telephone number. °i\RS Jan - hme VS 


ESSEX MAN 49% SrfO, 
slim, fit own teeth, own 
hair, own ideas. Seeks 
lady, 40ish, slim, who 
looks good at the 
Opera, and in a 
Transport cafe, who 
feds fine with candlelit 
dinner, and on the back 
of my motorbike, who 
looks good in a dress 
and in jeans. I am the 
same except for the 
dress. She would be 
intelligent but not 
pushy, romantic, sensual 
and tactile. Tory's need 
not bother. I. dislike 
football, - but love 
MORSE. She wants to 
be in love, and to stay 
that way. 

Photo would be nice. 
BOX NO. I: 1791 










adventurous. Seeks 
35-45, ferntatop (String S coajr 
nights In. Photo please. Box No 

fcTTSS. 

HANGS M 38 attre gri took* 5*1 (T 
Proaponw blah blah htah «te- 
SaahaaiandarF tor bWiUab Utah 
•tc. Photo apprac'd. Box No 

lam- . . 

TALL DARK ATTH pibf male 40's 




aww l H prolan arts to darts 
WLTM Ilka ntfnded Ism. 30+-. 


noMng but a nmtad lea mam tor 
company. Join me. Photo pleaia. 
LoodarLBox Nokl77l. 


WLTM llks mtadod tom. 30+ . 
Photo appr. MkWMoMs. Box No 
151785. 
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SUM, ATTRACTIVE HALE, dboam- 
toft pen. Matured, oo-dtoactor, 
im ** hair, blue aya a . ets 
aOve and Media. WWTV Hander 
WaBIganl lady to than lhe ntea 
things. Sooth London. Box No 
Jrt 74a 

M nr FTT hoaUiy widowed loyaf 
graduaia pratantonaL HHI* 
streams nsMng opera 
ato(^nglcl»oral tow r pldb n/a 
i xw w ratfc i n eotoent 57 Ibaa. Baa 
No tl 753- 

ATTRACT1VE. ARTICULATE, PIT, 
proL P SBAsaka BknQar lahtah It 

1 ^- n n M ri n m 

tor ooiufMiii. nnovL do* raj 

W«9L ■ 

26YRS OLD TURKISH MALE, 
OootdooMng, aa aygqtng. ^ana. 


VISUALLY UB>RBS1VE TALI, 
bald, handsome M, 41. aridom nr. 
mnakm, no ttoa, iovtag, earing. 


to ymir brand mind & chout- 
dars. You naad harmony. Best No 
fc178B. 

PORTMGHTLY FORTY1SH LEAN 
LOVER w an te d by nun an who 
Moo enjoys cycling and aoBtuda. 

Pannfnas and/or Peak dhMGt pra- 

hrrad. Box No fcITBS. 
GOODLOOKma, TALL, SUM, U. 
OR aata written proof ot tost one 
pranyMoagentaShn/padtorao- 
30 lafi In London. Box No fc1752. 
TEACHER, 3S, WARM, caring and 
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NOTICE TO 
READERS 


The Independent cannot 
guarantee that 
respondents anil receive 
a reply when answering 
advertisements on this 
page, although we hope 
Ihnl as a Tnatfw of 
courtesy they wiD. 
When making contact 
with, people for the first 
time it is advisable to 
meet in a public place 
and let a member of 
your fam i l y or Irosted 
friend know where you 
will be. 


We would advise readers 
and advertisers lo 
exercise caution when 
giving out personal 
details. This will be 
respected by genuine 
respondents. 


OVER sirs CLUR New. catwfag tar 
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Empty 


m /p% ack in 1987, when I still had 
Hodgson Holdings, my 
U funeral directors company, I 
had to get an early train from Birm- 
ingham to London. We were buying 
Ingels Industries, a chain of funeral 
homes, from House of Fraser, and I 
had 60 institutions waiting at the other 
end to see me at Cape! Cure Myere. 

I got to Birmingham International 
Station. locked the car, grabbed my 
briefcase and tapped my back pocket 
to make sure Fd got my wallet. As soon 
as 1 did it, I knew where it was -on the 
bedside cabinet at home. That was 25 
minutes in the opposite direction and 
it would have meant missing the train. 
I didn't have enough petrol in the car 
ro get to London and, anyway, 1 would 
never have made it in time. 

It was a 6.40 train, and my first 
meeting was at 9am. I had no wallet, 
no cash, no credit cards - nothing. But 
I had to be there for those meetings. 


My biggest 
mistake 


Businessman 
Howard Hodgson 


so I decided I’d just have to go for ft. 

I ran past the guard on to the plat- 
form, ignored him shouting at me and 
jumped on the train. I thought Tn for 
a penny...’ and went and sat in first 
class to have breakfast. When the 
ticket inspector came round and asked 
for my ticket, I said I was terribly sorry, 
but I didn’t have any money. He said; 
‘What do you mean you haven’t got 
any money -you’re having breakfast!’ 

Fortunately, I did have a phone, so 
1 got my branch of Lloyds Bank otLthe 
phone and. much to the amazement 
of everybody else sitting there eating 
breakfast, got them to give the ticket 
collector all my credit card details. 
Then I called someone at Capel Cure 
Myers, and asked him to wait down- 
stairs with a £20 note to pay for the 
taxi from Euston. So I managed to get 
all the way there without any cash. We 
had our three meetings, each of them 
with about 20 institutions. 


About three “fvJL'S! 


I was. I tapped my back pocket to 
illustrate the point -and I nearly died, 
because Fd done it again. 

I wasn’t going to tell the journalist 
that, because it would have been too 
embarrassing. He’d have thought I 
^uTthro^ life either being terri- 
bly inefficient or sever paymg for any- 
thing. So I said T had to go to the loo. 
j * nnhlic telephones. 


do we know it’s you? I saw i a cauro 
them from the traiaabui three .weeks 
ago. and they said: *It’s definitely you . 

I got them to call the manageror the 
restaurant and give him my credit card 
details, so he could make out the slip 
for me to sign. All credit to Lloyds 
Bank, they managed to do just that. 
Back in the office. I’m sure they were 


Wall Streets bubble 

could burst 22 

lotting out your home 
to film-makers 23 


wondering whether this idiot should 
really be running a public company. 

Fve had a very bad back lately, and 
one of the things they tell you is not 
to cany a big wallet full of credit cards 
in your back pocket, because it makes 
you sit unevenly, which is bad for your 
spine. So now 1 can’t put my wallet in 
my back pocket, and 1 don’t know 
where to put it. I generally put it on 
the floor of the restaurant, then 
there's hell to pay when I get back to 
the office without it. 

It's pathetic, really. I'm worse than 
a four-year-old. Every time 1 leave the 
building they all ask: ‘Have you got 
your hat on, have you got your scarf, 
have you got your wallet?’ So 1 haven't 
got any better." 

Howard Hodgson made £7m when he 
sold his funeral directors business in 
1990, ami went on to buy Ronson in 
1994. He was talking to Paul Slade. 


% *A refund in five years 
Whafs the snag? 

You’ll probably forget to claim it, says Nic Cicutti 


Jft mid the seemingly ideo- 
n \ lical sales promotions 
Mmplastered over the shop 
fronts in our high streets, one 
offer is becoming increas- 
ingly common: “Buy now and 
gel all your money back in five 
years.” Does this sound inter- 
esting? 

It does to growing numbers 
jgtf people. After all, who 
^could turn down the offer of 
a total cash refund, where you 
also get to keep the item you 
bought only a few years ear- 
lier? Deals such as this one 
are now being snapped up by 
many thousands of new cus- 
tomers each year. 

Despite their -success, the ■ 
Office of fair Trading, a com- 
pctijiPii^aEdtdi^Tj^ — 
warned customers to think 
carefully before entering into 
such an agreement 

A spokesman said: “If 
these schemes catch on, in 
five years’ time there will be 
either a lot of happy or dis- 
appointed customers. Unfor- 
tunately, until the time is up 
we will not know which one.” 

The offer is beguilingly 
simple. You buy an item from 
a shop and some time later 
you receive a “cheque” - an 
. IOU in reality - through the 
‘ post for the same amount 
from the store. The cheque 
has a tear-off slip, which you 
complete and send to. a 
finance company, registering 
for your money-back deal. ^ 

In theory, in five years 
time you cash your IOU by 
sending it to the finance 
house, which will repay your 
original money after checking 
that you are on the register. 

The deals are most often 
arranged through Internal 
Capital, a US firm with offices 
in Gravs, Essex. 

Peter Kirwan is managing 
director of the Sofa Com- 
pany, a firm with about d0 


-m 
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w 


outlets around the countiy. 
He says: “We have been offer- 
ing cashbacks for about 18 
months to two years and 
arrange about 60 deals a 
week. 

“We tended to offer inter- 
est-free credit That costs us 
to arrange but the problem 
was that not everyone wants 
it, especially someone who 
prefers to pay in cash. Then 
cashbacks became available.” 

Sofa Company sends a 
voucher to customers shortly 
after a sale takes place. They 
then have 14 days to send on 
the completed form to Inter- 
vest. After the five years are 


up, there is a 30 -day time limit 
on claims. 

Mr Kirwan admits the sys- 
tem is based on the likelihood 
that few' people will take all 
the right steps needed to 
claim successfully. 

“There may only be about 
60 per cent of people who get 
their money back in five years,” 
be says. “We believe that feter- 
vest are large enough to meet 
any liabilities in -a few years 
time. If it does go wrong, that 

does not mean people can 
come back to us. We did not 
plan it that ’(ray. We have paid 
someone to. take care of it" 

Intervest operates from 


offices formerly used by- 
another firm. Warranty Man- 
agement, which once acted as 
its marketing agent. 

Warranty Management, 
whose staff also now work for 
Intervest once acted on 
behalf of a Belgian company, 
Homefield Insurance, which 
is no longer believed to be 
operating in the UK. 

Intervest claims to have 
assets of more than $500m 
and enough additional insur- 
ance to pick up the slack in 
the event of a rash of claims. 

Adrian Roman, practice 
manager for Caplans, a firm 
of solicitors based in Harrow 
which has acted for Intervest 
since September, says: “The 
system is based, on the fact— 
that there will be a certain 
slippage between people eli- 
gible for the refund and those 
that apply for it In effect, this 
is a financial memory test If 
you remember to claim, you ■ 
will have passed the test" 

The OFT accepts that it is 
not possible determine either 
way whether customers will 
get their money back in five 
years’ time. It warns prospec- 
tive buyers to: 

• Ask to see a sample cheque, 
with all the terms on the 
back. Don’t buy unless you 
read all the terms: 

•Think of a way to remind 
yourself to ebum in five years 
time, within all the specified 
limits. 

•Send all your correspon- 
dence by recorded delivery. 
•Ask yourself, is the firm 
based in this countiy? Will 
you be able to claim if it is no 
longer based here? If your 
money is not refunded, would 
you still feel you had value 
from the produa? 

If you are not sure of the 
answers, it may be sensible to 
play safe and ignore the pro- 
motional blandishments. 
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Alison Eadie on specialist funds 




Hlioiis of home- 
owners invest in 


happen overnight There is 
always the fear the stock 


I V I property every month market could be wrong. In 
-when they handover a slice 1993-1994, the FT property 


of their earnings to mortgage 
lenders to help pay off the 
loans they have taken out. 


share index, buoyed by 
falling gflt yields, spurted 
ahead to reach peaks it has 


For a much smaller minor- yet to regain. Property val- 
ity, however, property invest- ues, despite a fluny of activ- 

- Tl* _ ai j*j 


meat is something they do 
without having to buying a 
roof over their heads. 
Instead, it involves placing 
their money in a range of 
unit and investment trusts 
that have benefited from the 
recent recovery in the prop- 
erty market 
The returns, after a 
decade in the doldrums, are 
encouraging. The FT prop- 


ity, did not follow suit. The 
dawn proved to be false, + 
However, with capital vaJf 
ues still some 30 percent 
below their 1989 peak and 
yields averaging 8 per cent, 
Mr Thomson considers now 
a good time to be getting: 
into property; “Property 
yields are at or above those 
on medium-dated gilts, 
meaning property is priced 


ertysharestndexisup^per— asamo-growtbusset.'which it 


cent on a year ago, against 
an 11 per cent rise for the 
stock market as a whole. 

Recovery is not exclusive 
to the residential sector. 
Commercial properly, after 
suffering its worst recession 
with both rents and capital 
values fahmg m (he early 
1990s, is now enjoying rental 
growth again, particularly in 
the retail sector. A rise in 
capital values should, so the 
theory goes, foilow not far 
behind. 

Institutional interest in 


property has revived. British 
institutions, casting a ner- 


js not” With a little more 
growth in rental values, 
yields should reduce and 
property enter a phase of ris- 
ing value, he believes. 

- Oyer the next two to three 
years property is looking a 
pretty safe bet, according to 
Vince O r Brien;-wbo rims 
Norwich Property Trust; 

“For the cautious investor 
who wants good income with 
some capital uplift, property 
is a good low- to medium- 
risk investment,” he says. 

He is particularly keen on $ 
out-of-town retail develop- 
ments, where tire trust has 


ib.K "ft* nmOKTAM— -< 


liBftgR M 0 NIY 


r<«. *. **• 

0181207 ISAS 




vo us eye on the giddy heights been strongly positioned for 


to which UK and US stock, 
markets' have risen, are look- 
ing at property as a solid 


some time. 

Planning restrictions limit 
supply, but retailers are still 


alternative investment Over- desperate for space so rents 


seas institutions, most 
notably the Germans, have 
been piling in, attracted by 
high yields. ' 

Returns aremixed and 
reveal the ravages of races-' 
sion. TR Property, an invest- 
ment mist with 27 per cent 
of assets in direct property 
and the baJance.in property ' 


wifi rise for the foreseeable 
future,’ he predicts. Tbetrust 
is also increasing its expo- 
sure to high street reta®, 
.property in the expei^ftm it 
wifi benefit from rishnpbn-. 
sumer spending. ' S^T 
Mr TUrner pomt&||fefhat 
the glut of excess-^^^ty- 
seems to be endfogm&ough 


shares, shows total returns of vacancy rates are stifi 
35 per cent in the year to the patchy. This is not'a raging 


out why 

* 

plans arc 

^ 4 e same. 


end of October, but over five bull market yet, but there 
years total returns are just 32 are now takers for good 
per cent quality space. 

Barclays Unicom and The improvement in senti- 

Norwich Union property ment in the housing market 
unit trusts, both with around is a good sign, Mr Thmer l 

75 per cent of assets in direct reckons, although-the com- ia!r 

commercial property and the mercial property market may ■ . 

balance in cash and property be a year behind West End : 



balance in cash and property 
shares, are up 9 percent and 
14 per cent respectively in 
the year to the beginning of 
December, according to 
M/cropaJ. 

Over five years they are up 
33 per cent and 41 per cent 
Abtrost Property Share unit 
trust; which holds no direct 
property, is up 22 per cent 
over one year and 73 per 
cent over five years, 

Micropal shows. 

Chris Turner, manager of 
TR Property, says, “Direct 
assets are holding the trust 
back at the moment as 
shares are racing ahead of 
property values. Shares nor- 
mally predict the property 
market by six to 15 months, 
so values should be rising 
next year” 

Andrew Thomson, who 
manages Barclays Unicorn 
Property Thist, points out 


offices and out-of-town 
shopping-are thetwo areas 
the . trust has picked to out- 
perform. 

As well as owsjng shares 
in companies fcwpy ‘ 
exposed to tbi§e areas, the 
trust uses dire^E^vestment 
to go overweigiifc ft has two 
out-of-town re<a|vraxe- 
bouses in its pdroSio- 

Abtrust Projjfcrty Share 
favours office gfoperty in 
South-east England- Map-' 
ager William fe rnnings " 
says: “They siifered the ... 

hardest in recesaon and.. - 

because devdrament has ; 
been low for a{fe^ye^. . - 
there is a lackof supply- 17 .; . 

Yields on property trusts 
vary according to underlying 
assets. Abtrust at 23 per > 
cent pomts out ft is not a ; 
yield fund. Norwich and Bar- 
clays, because, of high direct 


ram,; ■*. 
■ vt \ 
l ^t.. 


St-- 


I * , 

Aa 1 '. ' 


property is less volatile in the holdings, yield more than . 
short term than equities: “It equity funds at 5.75 pear qept 


took two to three years to 
knock capital values in the 
recession, because the valua- 
tion process takes time.” By 
the same token a sustained 
rise in capital values will not 


and 5.1 per cent respectively 
after annual charges, is'- 
Mr ThomSonsays Bar- , 
clays’ yield should be abovt 
6 per cent, wben the trust Is 
folly income-producing* - 
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No surrender: try a sale instead 

fcYou can sell your endowment policy second-hand. But there are complications, says Neil Baker 


S avers who no longer need their 
with-profits endowments or can- 
not afford the payments are 
often disappointed when they dis- 
cover that the cash-in value of the pot- 
icy is much less than they expected. 
It is sometimes possible to get 
more from the policy by selling it in 
a growing second-hand market 
instead of surrendering it to the 
company it was bought from. But 
after a court ruling last week, anyone 
considering such a move needs to 
shop around much more carefully 
The ruling, pushed through by the 
Office of fair Trading, removes the 
3 per cent ceOing on commissions 
currently paid to advisers who sell the 
policies on their clients’ behalf. 

The OFT argues that such a max- 
imum commission restricts competi- 
tion and works against a client’s best 
interests. However, advisers argue 
that the effect of the OFTs move will 
be to force prices up, not down. 


David Beale, a partner. in Beale 
Dobie, a leading firm of second-hand 
endowment buyers and sellers, says: 
“Tree competition among intermedi- 
aries usually leads to increased rather 
than reduced commission levels, so 
customers wiB ultimately lose ouL” 

With-profits endowment policies 
are usually used to help pay off a 
mortgage. But only a third of policies 
taken out actually reach maturity. 
Some 30 per cent are cancelled in the 
first three years and 40 pier cent are 
surrendered or sold. 

If a policy is surrendered, the 
amount the holder gets back from the 
life company varies. But endowment 
policies are structured so that much 
of the value of the policy does not 
come until the last few years before 
it matures. This is partly because such 
policies attract heavy initial charges. 
Also a large part of a policy's final 
value is made up of a terminal bonus, 
paid only at the end of its life. 


According to the Association of 
British Insurers, endowments worth 
£55bn are surrendered each year. 
Not all of these are with-profits poli- 
cies - the son that are traded second 
hand - although an estimated £7G0m 
worth might be. 

Peter Thome, of financial 3dvisers 
Parker Jerome, says the extra amount 
raised depends on the individual 
policy but it could be around 15 to 20 
per cent above the surrender value. 
Because they already have a guaran- 
teed minimum value ana initial 
charges have been paid off, second- 
hand policies are seen as a good buy. 

Companies such as Beale Dobie, 
SEC Group and Absolute Assigned 
Policies organise a market, matching 
people who want to sell policies with 
investors who want to buy. 

In the past, these market-making 
companies have agreed among them- 
selves that they would not pay more 
than 3 per cent to financial advisers 


■who bring in clients. But the OFT 
believes that a maximum commission 
would actually operate as a fixed stan- 
dard. Its court action has led to mar- 
ket-makers giving an undertaking 
not to set commission levels in future. 

David Beale says: ‘"Our view is that 
3 per cent is very reasonable but any- 
thing above that level ought to be 
questioned by the policyholder.** 

Policyholders aiming to sell their 
endowments must now ask their 
adviser what commission they are 
getting and shop around for advice 
if it seems too high. 

Max Rosen, managing director of 
SEC, another endowment buyer and 
seller, says a further option is to by- 
pass financial advisers and go to mar- 
ket-makers directly. About 50 per cent 
of policyholders do this at present 
Those tempted to follow this route 
should Temember that market-makers 
are not able to give advice. 

Selling a policy in the traded 


endowments market might not always 
be the best option. If you need money 
quickly or if you cannot afford to keep 
up payments, there are other alter- 
natives: 

•Take out a loan against the polity- 
Even if you do not pay the loan off 

the policy’s final value, after all chains 

have been paid off might be more 
than the current surrender vahie. 
•Make the polity ‘‘paid up”. This 
means you stop paying premiums. 
The date of the payout stays tbe same 
and you will receive less. 

• If you s till need a cash lump sum, 
surrender or sale are not the only 
options. Companies such as Foster & 
Cranfield regularly auction policies. 

Association of Policy Market Makers: 
0171 729 8854 

Foster & Cranfield: 0171 608 1941 
For an independent financial adviser 
near you, call IFA Promotions: 0117 
971 1177. 
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No need to hand over your valuable endowment policy 
to the Insurance company Photograph: Ronald Grant 


loose change 


Applicants must ba aped 18 or over. First Direct ressrves the right to dsetine to open an account tar you. Cafe 
may he mentored and/or recorded. AH rales ware correct as at 3 Dacamber 1986 but may vary In the future. 
Gross: the rets before the deduction ot tax appfed to interest on savings. Ftret Direct ia a division of Mkttnd Bank pic 


AUenbridge, the indepen 
dent financial advice 
is offering free copies of its 
new Peptalk guide, with 
details of best-performing 
Peps and how to choose 
between them. Call 0500- 
551000. 

Midland Bank is offer- 
ing new fixed-rate mort 
gages, including a two-year 
offer of 5.99 per cent, with 
booking fees and comple 
(ion refunded on comple- 
tion. Details from all 
branches. 

Scottish Provident is 
bunching two investment 
jfunds. Secure 100 and 
'^Secure 100 Maximiser, 
offering capital growth 
linked either to the FTSE 
100 stock market index or 
actively managed by its 
fund manager, Prolific. 
Minimum investment is 
£10,000. Details from inde- 


pendent financial advisers. 
Call 0117 971 1177. 


Leeds & Holbeck is 


offering a 15 per cent 
gross top rate on deposits 
over £50,000 in its Albion 
Bonus postal account, 
including a guarantee 


bonus of 15 per cent if no 
withdrawals are made 


before 30 April 1998. Call 
0113 225 7777. 

Canada Life is adding 
free accidental HIV cover 
to its critical Din ess and 


private health insurance 
products sold to members 
of the emergency services 
dentists, doctors, prison 
officers, and medical con- 


sultants. Details from 


01701 651122. 


Royal Bank of Scotland 
is offering a new fixed-rate 
Tessa, paying 65 per cent 
in year one and rising to 
10.75 per cent in year five. 
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FOR BIGGER MONEY 


0181 207 1666 


SEC, Brkairtbl®e*thuywc<cndo«mi>Misw«pqrywi 


tnudi more than the surrender value. 


Phone our heipM staff now for that «tre cash and 
peace of ndnd. 'tour policy mutt be at least t years old and 
satisfy our selection criteria- WOO 0181 207 4950 


SECURITISED ENDOWMENT CONTRACTS KC 

SBC Kbuw. N ThwMM Sc, BwW»momI thru WW «Z 


SEC 


Find out why 
pension plans are 
not all the same. 


Perhaps you think that all pension plans are the same. If 

you do, then you would be making a big mistake. Here are 
some of the reasons why you should consider an Equitable 
Pension Plan. 

The Equitable Lefe: 

• Pays no commission to third parties for the 
introduction of new business. 

• Has no shareholders. 

OUK Pension Plan: 

• Lets you retire earlier or later than planned - 

without penalty. 

. Lets you vary yotur contributions - without 

. CjltefaB return offcmd in the event of de»* 
before retirement. 

So if you would like to find out more about how The 
Rnuitable Pension Plan is not the same as most others, 
SL-t on (0990) 38 48 58 or send off the coupon below 
for more information by post and by telephone. 


NAME iMr M* 4 


Why lose 

interest 

to gain 
instant 



Member HSBC Group 


% % 

% 'V 


Get in control - save by telephone 


(S' 

*o 


V ^ 


o 
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Building societies and banks spend fortunes 
persuading you to put hard earned savings in their 
safekeeping - then penalise you with poor interest rates 
because you want the security of instant access for emergencies. 

They covet your savings and cover themselves - trying to understand 
savers’ real needs comes a poor third. So at First Direct we've turned our 
attention to saving. As we revolutionised current account banking in 1989, 
offering what was a completely new way to bank - with the UK’s first 24 hour 
telephone service - we’re now expanding the options for savers. Our starting point - as 
with current account banking - was to look at things from your viewpoint. 


Higher interest - instant access 


Saving by telephone with First Direct puts your needs first - after all it’s your money. 
Our Direct Interest Savings Account is one of a number of accounts we now offer by 
telephone - providing instant 24 hour service, competitive rates and that little bit more. 
In this instance the high interest rate of a notice savings account with instant access to 
your savings once a quarter if you need it - making saving far more rewarding all round. 


Instant access account interest rate comparisons (gross % p.a.) 


El 0,000 


£ 100,000 



Nat West First Reserve 
Abbey National Instant Sever 
Nationwide Cash Buftder 
HaOte Liquid Gold 


Get a fair savings deal - open an account today 


• 24 hour 365 day telephone access for balances and withdrawals • Mairnvrri balance E l .000 

• One free immediate withdrawal a quarter • No need to have a First Direct Cheque Account 

• 60 days notice for subsequent withdrawals • Interest calculated daily and paid quarterly wtl ■ 
higher tiered rates paid on the entire balance • Free transfer to a designated UK bank account 
•A member of the HSBC Group, one of the world's largest banking and financial services crganisaiions. 


" (0800 48 24 48 ) 



For further information call us or complete the coupon and \ 
post to: First Direct, FREEPOST, Leeds, LS98 1FD jjj 
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Best borrowing; rates 


Max Fee foraitwe 


Redemption 


Best savings rates 


And rates 
Scabonn^i BS 
ftathem Rod 
LamigttiBS 


period ' 1 

adv% 


penalty 

: u-: 

0800 590547 
0800 591500 
0800 225221 

0.95 for 1 yrar 
4-89 to 1/1/99 
7.45to]/WE 

HB 

85 

95 

70 

ffiRs&sai 

R75% 

£295 

£295 

twSS-r.-: 

1st 5 yr$:6.03% of sum repaid 
1st 6 yrs: 5% of stun repaid 
1st 5 yrs;fimtte interest 

Scartxmjugh BS 

0800 590547 

0.75% far lye® 

90 

• 


1st 5 yfs.-623% of sure repad 

PriiKipaSyBS 

01222344188 

3S0%toW99 

75 


— 

Jo 1/2/02.- docouit rectod 

NomernRodBS 

0800 591500 

*24% to l/um 

95 

£295 

Refund vain fee 1st 7 yrs: 5% of sum repaid 

First tins buyers toad rates 
Bristol R West 0800 608088 

155 to I/IO /37 

90 

275 


to 30/9/01: 6-8 mths interest 

Universal BS 

0191 232 0973 

6.45ta 1/2/M 

90 

£295 

— 

1st 6 yrs: 5% of advance 

NoittterafedBS 

0800 591500 

7.49 fa 1/1/02 

95 

£295 

— 

1st 6 yrs: 5% of sum repaid 

First time buyers variable rates 

Staffordshire BS 01902317317 

UB to 1/1^97 

90 



1st 5 yrs: 5% of sum repaid 

Greenwich BS 

0181 8588212 

3.49% for 2 years 

95 

£250 

— 

1st 5 yrs: discount reclaimed 

Northern Rod BS 0800 591500 

5.24% to 1/1/02 

95 

m 


Rriund vain tee 1st 7 yre: 5% of sun repaid 

EsmrnmmmmBSKm 



fafoplm 

Account 

Notice. 

Deposit 

Rate 

Interest 


mimber 


orfanin 


% 

interval 


PmtmanSS 

01202 29Z444 

Instant Access 

Instant 

£100 

4.50 

’fear 

Co-0per^iveBad - 

0345 252000 

Patfdmder 

Instisit 

£5.000 

4.75 

Month - 

Direct Lkie 

-0181 6S7 1121 

Instant Sayings 

tasiart 

£104)00 

550 

Yaar 

toot Line 

0181 667 1121 

Instant Savings 

Instant 

£504)00 

5.75 

Tflaar 






US 

BB 

Teachers' BS 

01202887171 

BolBon ■ 

Postal 

£500 

450 

-172 fear 

ScartonagbBS 

0800 590578 

InstadlyPost 

festal 

£5,000 

5-70 

fear 

Bristol & West BS 

0800 901109 

bistefltAcess Ratal 

Postal 

■ £104)00 

6.00 

fear 

Bristol & West BS 

0800 901109 

Instant Acess Postd 

Postal 

£25,000 

6.05 

fear 


BS8B9B 

BHBH 

[ JJJB ^1 

■■■ 

■■ 


. CJBfiBfihamftGJouc 

0800.717505 

Direct 3C 

30 day P 

£100 

5.50 

fear 

Fust National BS 

01232314050 

High Yield 

30 rter 

£25,000 

6.45 

fear 

Leopold Jos^h 4 Sons 

01712882323 

40 Day Note 

40 dsy 

£ 104)00 

622 

fefa 

Leeds & Hoflsefc BS 

01132257777 

FSstoJ Boots 

30WWP 

mjxo 

7.00 

Maturity .. 



fear of 
finance 



i Unsecured 

I Northern Rock BS 0345 421421 
Royal B rf Scotland 0800 121125 
Nationwide B5 via local brand) 

Secured (second charge) 
Clydesdale Bank 0800240024 
Royal B of Scotland 0131523 7023 
Barclays Bank 0800 000929 


Max LTV fired monthly payments £3,000 over 3 years) 


With nsnance 
£ 112.66 
£11428 
£113.15 

Max LTV Advance 
Neg £3K-£15K 
70% £2.5K-£1Q0K 
80% £10K-£75K 


Wittwut insurance 
£102.59 
£101.45 
£102.49 

fofTJf 

6 mte to 25 years 
3 years to retirement 
5 to 25 years 


OVERDRAFTS 
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Woolwich BS 0800 400900 
AJfence A Leicester 0500 959595 
Bank of Scotland 0800 805805 


Account 

Current 

Alfsnce 
Direct Cheque 


Authorised Unauthorised 

%pm APR %pm 


0.76 9.5 2.18 

0.76 9.5 220 

— 11.0 — 


CREDIT CAfiflS 


..tv- 


Telephone 


Standard 

Co-operative Bank 
Capital One Bank 
Robert FtareugfSSP 
GoM cards 
Co-operative Bank 
RBSAdvanta 
Royal B of Scotland 


0800 109000 
0800 669000 
0800 829024 


0345 212212 
0800 077770 
01702 362890 


Card Type 

Min 

Rate 

APR 

vrnmm 

Annual 

^3 

Int, free 


Income 

% pm 

% 

Fee 

period 

Advantage Visa 



0i4N 

7.9DN 

td 

0 days 

Visa 

— 

0.797N 

990N 

a* 

54 days 

Mastercard/Visa 

— 

09167 

1190 

oa . 

0 days 

Visa 

£20,000 

0.50 

10.50 

£120 

46 days 

Visa 

£20.000 

094N 

1L90N 

id 

56 days 

Visa 

£20.000 

1.05N 

I490N 

£35 

46 days 


APR Amrefcrf percentage rata. B^BuMngsand Coctorts hsraoceLIVtiJwJftJvatoe ASU/catfent shbrns and unonpbrnant 
E Aratobk to coaapntensin motor mswsacepateftoktesi&MtirSiieatt ff.- Mister rate appfiesJnstrara not arranged 
JV bmiuauyr3t8 to a tooted pond. 


Wanwnrt Bensan 
NafifaxBS 

Chelsea BS 

Schrodsis 

01202 502404 
01422 335333 
0800717515 
0171382 3301 

MCA 

Asset Reserve 
Classic total 
Special 

Instant 

Instant 

Instant 

fasten* 

fill 

5.20 

•4.00 

4J5 

‘ 5.15 . 

Month 

OustR 

Montti/fear 


vv.. " 






Vbritshire 

0800 378836 

Fned Rate Bred 

31/3/98 

£5,000 

6 . 6 OF 

Maturfy 

WooiwcriBS 

0800 222200 

fixed Rate Bond 

2 fear 

£1.000 . 

6.73= 

fear 

Coverby BS 

0345 665522 

fted Rate Bend 

3VW39 

£1,000 

730F 

fear 

Sun Bading Corp 

01438 744505 

Guaranteed nveriment 5 fear 

£14KK) 

■ 7W 

fear 

: >• . 1 

Sun Baiidng Core 

01438 744505 

Faed Rate TESSA 

5 years 

£8575 

7.50F 

fear 

NatVfestBank 

0800200400 

Food Rate TESSA 

5 years 

£5,000 

7.45F 

fear 

Birmingham Midshires 

0645720721 

Inflation Beatar 

5 years 

£14100 

74)0 

fear 

West Bromwich BS 

0990 143668 


5 years 

. £250. 

74)0 

fear 








Sun Banking Corporation 01438 744505 

find RMs TESSA 

5yeare 

£94)00 

7.5QF 

fear 

N^lfestBad 

0800200400 

faed Rate TESSA 

5 years 

£5,000 

7.45 f 

fear • 

Ndknol Cotnties BS 

01372 747771 


5years 

£9,000 

720 

fear 

WestBronnrichBS 

0990 143668 

- 

5 years 

£250 - 

74» 

fear 








Investment Accowds 



1 month 

£20 

4.75 

fear 





£500 

525 

fear 





£254)00 

5.50 

fear 

income Bends 



3 monte 

£2,000 

5.00 

Month 





£25,000 

625 

Month' 

Capital Bond 


Series] 

5yeais 

£100 

6.65F 

Maturity 

first Option Bonds 



12 months 

£1,000 

6.00F 

fear 





£204)00 

625F 

fear 

Penswiar’s G'faed Income Bond 

Series 3 

5 year 

£500 

7.09F 

Month 

NS Certificates (tax-free) 


43nf issue 

5 year 

£100 

5-35F 

Maturity 



9th Index Onted 

5 year 

£100 

230* rpi Maturity 

ChMitoi’s Bond 


Issue H 

5 year 

£25 

6.75F 

Maturity 


Al rates 5ub|ect to chav wAhnd notice. 


Source: MON&FACTS 01892500677 


12 Decanter 1396 


P postonfy F feed rate 

N net rate A AS mfahnlsstfteaoi X day loss Merest 

Al rates are shown poo end are adject to cfaengi w fl tn u t notice. Source: WM0WC7S 02692 330677. 
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T he Office of Fair "Hading 
is generally reckoned to 
be a staunch defender of con- 
sumers’ interests. It has been 
responsible for far-reaching 
reforms of how financial _ 
products are sold, including a 
requirement for companies to 
disclose the charges they 
impose on their policies. 

Such reforms, plus the 
hard-hitting reports pro- 
duced oo a range of issues, 
from warranties on electrical 
goods to with-profit endow- 
ments. help keep companies 
on their toes. 

At foe same time, some of 
its officials are capable of the 
• most crass errors of judge- 
ment Elsewhere in this sec- 
tion, Neil Baker describes 
how the OFT has acted to 
scrap a maximum commis- 
sion a gre ement on the sale of 
second-hand endowment 
policies. 

Until now, any adviser act- 
ing on behalf of a client 
wanting to buy or sell such a 
policy could not charge more 
than 3 per cent commission. 
The OFT has now stepped 
in, arguing that such a policy 
is uncompetitive. By banning 
the deal, it hopes advisers 
will be prepared to offer 
cheaper deals. 

That is the theory. What is 
the practice? Well, in the 
early 1990s, the life and pen- 
sions industry operated a 
similar maximum commis- 
sions agreement For all its 
imperfections, the system 
worked reasonably well - 
until it was scrapped on the 
grounds that it prevented 
people getting an even better 
deal. 


So what has happened to 
commissions since then? The 
average rate paid to advisers 
has risen in the past five 
years by up to 50 per cent, 
well ahead of inflation. 

Who was responsible for 
scrapping the old commis- 
sions agreement? The OFT. 

How do we know about 
what has happened to com- 
missions? Because, by a 
supreme irony, the OFTs 
very success in forcing com- 
panies to disclose how much 
they pay their advisers also 

demonstrates the extent of 

its failure to control the 
amount 

Who was it that pointed 
out how history has a ten- 
dency to repeat itself, first as 
tragedy, then as farce? 


J ournalists are often seen 
as cynical creatures. I woi 


J as cynical creatures. I won* 
der why? This week I f/ 
received a letter from Cigna, 
the insurance firm. 

“Dear Nic,” it intoned. 
“Christmas is a time of great 
enjoyment, with houses full 
of fun and laughter, espe- 
cially if you have young chil- 
dren about. However, it is a 
sad but unavoidable fact that 
accidents still happen in the 
festive season...” 

The letter goes oo to tell 
me about Cigna's policies 
which, for £5 a month, wiU 
pay up to £50,000 for acci- 
dents, including the loss of a 
child's sight. 

As an exercise in cynicism, 
nothing beats this little mis- 
sive. To think that we chop 
down trees for this. 
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NicCicutti 


Wall Street's bubble * 
could burst soon 
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in .in uncertain world of rising and 
falling interest rates. The Promise 
gives investors the reassurance of rate 
guarantees until 3 1 December 1998. 
If Northern Rock’s mortgage rate- 
changes. we guarantee you rhar 
The Promise will never earn less 
than 1.5% gross below it. 

We also promise that your annual 
interest will never fall below a safety 
net of 5.5% gross p.a. 

Interest can be paid cither monthly 
or annually. If you opt for monthly 
income, then the guarantee is that 


The Promise wifi never earn less than 
1.75% gross below Northern Rock’s 
mortgage rate and that your return 


»Ti 


ANNUAL 

INTEREST* 


MONTHLY 

INTEREST* 


you rrvwt 

46 Gross 

%N*r 

% Gross 

; *PW 

£100.000+ 

TOO 

$.60 

6.75 

1 5.40 

CSOOOO+ 

675 

5.40 

650 

' 550 

£ 25 , 000 * 

6.65 

5 32 . 

1 a 40 

1 5.12 

Cl 0,000+ 

B-BO 

578 

; 6.35 

&oe 


will never fail below 5.25% gross p.a. 
You have penalty free access up to 
£5,000 of your money, once in 1997 
and once in 1998. And The Promise 
matures on 31st December 1998. 

In a climate of rising interest rates, 
it’s a combination that’s hard to beat. 
To take advantage, you'll have to be 
quick. This is strictly a limited offer, 
operated exclusively by post. 

For full details, call us free any time 
from 9-5 Monday to Friday, or 10-3 
weekends (you can (cave a message 
at other times). 0300 50 -5000 


m 

NORTHERN ROCK 

Northern Rock Building Society. Principal Office: Nonhem Rock House, Gosforth, Newcastle upon Tyne NE3 4PL. www.nrock.co.uk 

Mem her of the BuikJinp Societies 'Association. Awn exceed £l 2 billion. 


Iht rnwiivr 4 dtpinu lhml imi dues mu >m(n membenbip rfittm in die Soviet-. A dmr >«wn of dm Bond it mihiilc to nnccjl Northern Rock JwOalAcn only. The Promts* Shire bond ctrablo ulliug shirr aecont 
hnUnrs nt iBjinijm ihnr nucMim: Dirabcnbip mhrt in die Sockst- tTbc rjipt jJtntiKil will nor he Jcfcwvn! dinold you mil, ui wnW, jw*I» ether than the fmt penally free wtrtidrjwd allowed in IW? and IMS. Ram are 
.nrfr.i ii * I ’ -ft. Kn»t mji tin ifKicilitr hm »i[f rt-mam in fine Mih ifiv mimvM Mir jOurJMcn wbtv'ii r»pirr im il December I9M. 'Uktre »ill he paid nut at rat* uiuomc rax, presently 20% (which may lie reelttanxd 
h> iti-n-mp.n<-rc-. ni.uihihi m ihr iri|tii(c>! mainauun, pin, - hastj un uu uinknunJingoi corrtnr Inland Re.enoc RcpuLHinm. The txj rare pf nxnnl payable Will depend on the tunic race of income. tax prevailing from time 
!■« imn Tfci lr>,lc anJ hiws nl issainm t in chuna. The Ptnimse r, for pcttmul me and "pm t,> pcrajittnt l'k imidcMi onh . Full wralcn tunas Ud <tntdtiWH will he rent with yuor application I'orm. FoUowmj; receipt of yaw 
cvmpitltd Ifpl'v 11 ini and |Siwl uf itfenim - 1 imr paadmtdi *i|J innall, he hi' Ihin ttiihia Ji»t hill wi .liana da} s. The Ttntnlie is a limited i>wie. Opening a Bond t* tablet unnnuil idnitifhanuti'WjU he rrtjnjrtd. 
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/•iyttqjudgaa siqcfcdiaria^i t 
• I tue a suspected villain, by 
I the company it keeps, then 
it is time to start getting yeiy 
worried by what is happening 
on Wall Street 

As we approach the last 
gasp of the great bull market 
of the past two years (the 
Dow Jones index is up by two 
thirds in that time), you 
would have to be very foolish 
to ignore the voices that are 
warning investors to beware 
of the fallout from the 
inevitable puncturing of ’Whi] 
Street’s bubble when it comes. 

The most important of these 
voices, of course, is that of Alan 
Greenspan, who as chairman 
of the Federal Reserve, the 
American central bank, bas 
more power than anyone to 
change the directions of mar- 
kets. Nine days ago, be- sent 
markets the worid over into a 
tizzy with some elliptical but 
carefi%aafledhni3^gsabout 
the risks to economic welfare 
posed by “irrational ember- . 
ance" among investors. 

Since then, thosfe who are 
paid to watch theJfed have 
been busy attempting to read 
deeper meaning intothe chair- 
man’s wofeds. Everyone knows 
be has been keeping a dose 
watch m recent months on 
Wall Street for signs of excess. 
The surge of pubfic and spec- 
ulative money that has poured 
into US shares m the last two 
years must at some point ran 
the ri& of dealing a danger- 
ously inflated asset “bubble”. 

The immediate question 
among analysts has been 
whether the federal Reserve is 
preparing to try and puncture 
the boom with a preemptive 
interest rate rise. Despite the 
initial panicky response, the 
reassiinng view on Wfcfl Street 
earlier this week was that no 
rate rises are imminent and 
that the buD market case there- 
fore remains just about intact 

But Mr Greenspan’s inter- 
vention - whether it was a 
warning shot or a more seri- 
ous threat to try . and stop 
Wall Street in its tracks - has 
brought other concerns out 
into the open. 

Whether it is seasoned 
investors such as Sir James 
Goldsmith, or respected mar- 
ket pundits such as Barton 
Biggs of Morgan Stanley and 
Henry Kaufman, late of 
Salomons, the heaviest hitters 
are nearly all on the side of 
those who are urging investors 
not to tempt fete by being 
sucked into Wall Street’s all 
too “exuberant" rise. 

. In this, column two weeks 



-Jonathan Davis 


ago, I quoted the view of 
Peter Bernstein, another 
respected investment adviser, 
that while Will Street might 
not be overvalued on conven- 
tional criteria, the risks of 
investing had risen sharply. 

And only this week. Lord 
Rees-Mogg, the former editor 
bf the Times , who. has excel- 
lent. con tacts in Washington 
and ■ the .financial world, 
repeated, his warning that a 
Will Street crash is inevitable. 

He made the point that if 
the drvkJeod yield on the US 
stock market (now at a record 
low of just over 2 per cent) 
merely reverted to its long- 
term average (around 45 per 
cent), it would imply a fell in 
die Dow Jones index of no less 
than 70 per cent. His calcula- 
tions suggest Will Street is 
already discounting seven 
more years of 10 per cent 
growth in company earnings - 
despite the feet that the rate of 
profit growth is already very 
high by historical standards. 

I have been impressed by 


^•ithe >analysis^doqe: by Albert 
Edwards, market strategist at 
Kleinwort Benson, who has 
shown dearly (as my chart 
shows) that the improvement 
in companies' return an equity 
in the US is driven mainly by 
companies- substituting debt 
for equity, not by any underly- 
ing improvement in the return 
cm total capital employed. 

This increase in gearing 
does raise return on equity - 
and therefore reported prof- 
its - but it also means (a) that 
investors are taking cm greater 
risk than might at first appear; 
and (b) that in the same 
geared way, company earnings 
will fall much faker too when 
the next downturn comes. . 

The point is not that all 
these dever and experienced 
people might be wrong. Far 
from it; markets frequently 
make monkeys out of thqdnost 
intefljgent and well infiKteed 
individuals. Nor is th^^^ny 
. inDOTffitentymsayin^^pets 
are basically ^eredSanbut 
may still rise fuitber^fifrkets 
always do thing; ^excess, 
and timing the tii&F i8 the 
hardest thug m thewnld. . 
- In fact, it is. perfectly possi- 

ble to justify the current valu- 
ation on Wall Street What 
matters to prudent investees is 

that they are aware of foe risks 

they take bn if they choose to 
ignore the warping voices. 

When the chairman, of the 
Fed starts making warning 
noises it pays to sit up and take 
notice. Not for nothing is the 
adage "'Don’t Fight the Fed” 
one of the oldest in Wall 
Street’s lexicon. - 
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property 


Moving in the 

tnovie-makers 


By Penny Jackson 


S tanding at the top of a 20ft lad- 
der at 2ara holding pillows over 
a burglar alarm was not wbat 
Rosy Brenan anticipated when 
she let a film company use her home. 

“A Canadian pop group came to do a 
promotion video in a day. They had been 
using our electricity, which drained the 
supply to the burglar alarm, triggering its 
fail-safe system. I was trying to deaden the 
noise so they could carry on with the film- 
ing while reassuring my irate neighbours 
that I was doing my best” 

Tales of overrun schedules and chaotic 
management are legion among those who 
decide to hire out their homes. It didn't 
deter Mis Brenan - she put it down to expe- 
rience, and has just seen a thoroughly suc- 
tpessful day’s filming in her country home, 
" chosen as the setting for one of the BBC’s 
prime Christmas programmes. The L- 
shaped house, with wings and courtyard, 
has six acres of grounds, and is a bizarre 
and theatrical mixture of different styles. 
It is essentially a Victorian house which 
enveloped Georgian and pre-Georgian 
buildings to dramatic effect 
Rosy and Patrick Brenan fell for this 
folly, as they call it, 11 years ago while look- 
ing for something smaller. Letting the 
house out as a film location seemed the 
obvious way of capitalising on its eccentric 


character. Tbe location manager of the 
BBC film rejected neo-Georgian mansions 
in fevour of this Sussex house with its dasr 
steal drawing room, Grinling Gibboos-style 
di ning room, and Jacobean staircase and 
halL The music room was returned to its 
original use as a billiard room for the film- 
ing. "The company could only use the 
rooms specified in the contract. I was 
warned I wouldn’t recognise them,” says 
Rosy Brenan. “It took just 15 mirimra for 
an army of removal men to move out our 
antique furniture and put in a herd of zebra- 
skin chairs and showy reproductions. An 
enormous 10ft oak ter appeared in one 
room. There was a bit of crisis when some- 
one found they had forgotten tbe bulbs for 
two huge candelabra held aloft by black- 
amoors, and there was a raid cm the village 
shops. It was all very good fun, but I could 
never have lived with any of those things.” 

That filming took only a day. but when 
it runs into weeks owners can find their 
houses getting a ‘free make-over. Anna 
Sugden, who runs Strutt & Parker's film 
location agency, says that Lord Hunt- ' 
ington was so taken with foe way his 
house was redecorated for The Tenant of 
Wildfeil Hall that he opted to keep it 
’‘Sometimes foe owners can choose foe 
wallpaper and curtains, but this is likely 
to be reflected in foe facility fee.” 


Problems can arise, though, where 
there is no location manager. This person 
is a crucial link between the owners and 
foe film company. He or she will see that 
the letter of the contract is fritfiTfe ri, cov- 
ering such matters as insurance, prepar- 
ation days, the length of foe working day 
and tidying up. 

Strutt & Parker specialises in period 
rural properties, from estates and manors 
to barns and cricket pitches, and will take 
up to 20 per cent co mmissi on. They are 
inundated with offers, but only a tiny per- 
centage of properties are used. 

Knight Frank, the estate agents, does 
not ran a lisr but will act on behalf of own- 
ers in drawing up the contract James 
Macgregor, of tbe Hereford office, says 
that is easy to overlook details such as 
whether an upstairs floor is strong enough 
to take the film equipment, and rules 
about smoking in the house. “At the very 
least, consult a solicitor,” he advises. 

Roty Brerian’s direct encounter with the 
Canadian crew left her in no doubt about 
tbe value of the location agent during foe 
BBC’s filming. But, with or without one, 
does it pay to spend a night up a ladder? 
"The money is good. But we see it as an 
occasional bonns, nothing you can rely cm. 
It is certainly not worth it if you are exces- 
sively nervous about your house.” 







On location: Rosy Brenan on the set of her own home 


PHOTOGRAPH: ANDREW HASSON 


Anna Sugden says that as a general rule, 
commercials on a per-day teas pay the 
best rates, while feature film, television 
drama and documentaries pay least “Fees 


range from £500 to £3,500 a day. Our Owners can contact therr local UK Screen 
diems’ average is £1,500 a day.” Owners Commission to register a property. The 
may not end Op rich, but at least they can British Film Commission in London has 
bask in the reflected fame of their houses, contact details : 0171-224 5000. 


Commuters seek their fortune on the south coast 


Property prices in seaside towns south of London are enjoying a revival. Rosalind Russell reports 


W hen London sneezes, 
the south coast catches 
a cold. But when Lon- 
don is hot it takes three months 
for the coast to feel pleasantly 
warm. Traditionally dependent 
on the well-being of the prop- 
erty market in foe capital, the 
south coast is enjoying a late 
revival in house prices- People 
who have been trapped in the 
slow-moviDg.fnazketuaf.thefast(j 
few years are now able to sell- 
up and move. Recently com- 
pleted road improvements 
between coast and capital have 
brought areas previously con- 
sidered beyond the pale within 
commuting distance. 

Perhaps even more com- 
pelling. it’s now acceptable to 
nail that piece of old nonsense 
that anyone who is tired of Lon- 
don is tired of life. Londoners are 
heading for the coast in droves. 

Peter and Ctynthia Read 
hove a home in London. But for 


20 years they lived in Hong 
Kong, where Peter's office over- 
looked the busy harbour. An 
experienced saflor, he crewed in 
the South China Sea Race 
between Hong Kong and 
Manila. When they returned to 
foe UK, a borne on foe coast 
became a priority. They found 
one on an island in the middle 
o f Port Sole nt 

^UKi^^!^tl?being built but 
some homes are already fin- 
ished. Reached via a causeway, 
or by boat, the three-storey 
houses have their own mornings 
(£701 a year for maintenance of 
pontoons and lock-up charges), 
a car port and first-floor sitting 
rooms with views across the 
harbour. The M27 is nearby 
and London is an-hour-and-a- 
balf away by car. 

The Reads have bought their 
island home initially as a week- 
end retreat but intend to retire 


there in a few years' time. “We 
knew the island had foejroten- 
tial to be somewhere special, and 
we wanted an unimpaired view 
of the water ” says Cynthia Read. 
“Here, it’s almost like being on 
a boat.” Prices on the island start 
at £175,000 for a three-bedroom 
house. 

“During foe past six months 
we have seen a fundamental 
; fSbange. irufoc ipsopejfy njarket 
covering foe Solent and New 
Forest areas,” confirms Stephen 
Montague-Jones of GA Town & 
Country. “Our usually extensive 
register of houses between 
£300,000 and £lm has been 
drastically reduced As proper- 
ties are sold we see very few new 
instructions to replace them. 

“We are rapidly moving 
towards a situation where foe 
prices being asked are in line 
•with throe at foe top of the mar- 
ket in 1989,” he adds. 

Around Chichester, the 


Beaulieu River and Lymington, 
p roperty is selling fast A three- 
bedroom chapel conversion a 
mile from foe river, with views 
to the Isle ofWigbt,K being sold 
for £275,000 through John D 
Wood. An old coastguard’s cot- 
tage within walking distance of 
foe yacht marina at Lymington, 
with three bedrooms and a 
walled courtyard with sail store, 
can command £215,000, say 
agents Paul Jackson. 

Brighton, once thought too 
far for a daily trip into the cap- 
ital, is now home to so many 
daity commuters it is considered 
London by foe sea. The journey 
time into Victoria by rail is 51 
minutes, there are six trains an 
hour (serving Victoria and Lon- 
don Bridge) and foe annual sea- 
son ticket costs £2,460. All of 
which compares favourably with 
parts of Hertfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire, where prop- 
erty prices are much higher. A 


first-floor fiat in one of 
Brighton’s Regency terraces, 
overlooking foe sea, costs from 
£ 100 , 000 . 

“There are so many places 
now very good value for 
money,” says Ian Davies, of 
Black Horse Agencies. “The 
Sussex and Kent coasts are more 
accessible .because of road 
improvements, we’ve been very 
busy in Rye and Romney 
Marshes and there is a signifi- 
cant increase in business around 
foe Solent.” 

The Thanet area in Kent is 
having money poured into it as 
a European Development 
Area, attempting to bait a 
decline which has seen some 
parts become quite seedy. 
Ramsgate, Broadstairs and 
Cliftonville, once popular sea- 
side areas, are hoping for 
speedy restoration. In 
CliftonviUe, near Margate, a 
four-bedroom thatched house 


with open fireplaces, beams, 
two garages and mature garden, 
is offered for sale through Black 
Horse at £175,000. Tbe same 
type of property in Berkshire 
would cost three times as much. 

At Reculver, near Herne Bay 
in Kent, Calcutt Maclean is sell- 
ing foe Old Mill House, once 
owned by the Ministry of 
Defence. It was where Sir Baines 
Wallis stayed while developing 
foe bouncing bomb. The Grade 
II-listed four-bedroom house a 
mile from tbe sea comes with an 
18th-century windmill. The ask- 
ing price is £175,000. 

Sussex East and West, and 
Hampshire, are seeing the 
fastest price increases. “As 
houses come fresh to foe mar- 
ket in the spring,” says Stephen 
Montague-Jones, “owners will 
be looking for higher prices, 
which are likely to be achieved 
if foe shortage of homes to buy 
continues.” 


What you can buy 
beside the sea 


In St Margaret's Bay, near Dover, White Cottage 
is a three-bedroom weather boarded house, 400 
yards horn Bay Hill which leads to the beach. 
With double garage, it's for sale through Geering 
& Cofyer for £149,950 (01304 207099). 

Five miles from Chichester, Old Cottage Row is 
near the end of an unmade lane, a mile-and-a- 
half from the nearest village. The four-bedroom 
whitewashed thatched cottage has a 
woodbuming stove in the drawing room 
fireplace. Gascoigne-Rees is asking £205,000 
{01243 787711). 

The Iron House on Rock Channel, Rye, looks 
. across working boat yards. It has a ground floor 
workshop, first floor drawing room, and an 
outside balcony garden with views over the 
Tillrngham and Rother rivers. For sale through 
Phillips and Stubbs for £127,500 (01797 
227338). 

Virginia Cottage in Clintping, West Sussex, is half 
a mile down a country lane to the sea. The three- 
bedroom period cottage with Aga in the kitchen 
has inglenook fireplaces, cottage gardens, 
woodland and an acre of agricultural ground. GA 
is asking £265,000 (01903 744342). 
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OSTERLEY VIEW 
COMER CRESCENT 

(Near Osterley 17a miles Ealing Broadway) 

* . .if- ■ f . — I Unifin^n Unviff mH rflini JtW (nilit PiHIiIIhI 1 nmlpn . 


r|ipw iv '—r- - 

LUXURY 2 BED/2 BATH, 3 BED/3 BATH AND 4 BED/3 BATH 
Abo a Bmrted number of executive penthous apartments. 

FEATURES INCLUDE: 

■ FREE MEMBERSHIP FOR JEALOUS HEALTH CLUB 

■ SECURE UNDERGROUND PARKING 

* UFT FROM CAR PARK TO APARTMENTS 
-VIDEO ENTRY PHONE 

■ LIFT TO ALL APARTMENTS 
•ENSUffE BATHROOMS 

-MULTI CHANNEL TV 
•CENTRAL HEATING 

* FULLY FURNISHED IF REQUIRED 

PRICES FROM £ ITS PER WEEK 


London 
Bridge Area 

Luxury 2 bedroom, 
furnished, split lev©! 
apartment m delightful 

Bsted London squctre. i 

Private waned garden 
and garage. 

20 mins walk from City. 

£950 pan 

i Tel: 0171 403 9077_ 


HAMILTON TCBBACg gwffgf 

T«.E«0p»0IT13St 1M1 

«•*««** h tm. Prtrf *•» pr ® 
CAMoig^'supiMto?b*4 &» «w ®ojfirns 
.QMpwSaKOiJi**™® mpuwm 


TO LET 


wtt.-rMlN*TKK Biror.K 
tjp\vrtAi*xntssT* 

HMtCSSXtt'. 

> &rttl4«T<<m • Fnflr 
F.ahbpl.porBeKejWi 
, ftLnHwCflBVpfc* 

L COUNTY HALL j 
V LCTTLVGCOi A 

XJ>vn«oi600X 


TO LET LEIGH - WORCESTERSHIRE TO LET 
£3,000 PCM 

A ««Ut CBOUGUN MANSION HOUSE nuaCy ntysi u> a 

unm iriHtMwinil provj&t WWWC «OOM- mwW WOO*. 
SimNC ROOM, toad orfkad LUXURY KITCHEN, aonraa 
I rertber DOMESTIC OWJCE& cloakroom J t ***o d* : Ml 

KMtOOM SWItiSj 4 ftmtar deMe tcriioem an! bnUbtmr tom*. 
GAMES ROOM COMPIXX kid. Bffl. K®. T.T. R«. offim ac. 
UBSUU COMPLEX <■«* Ldww KooA. haul INDOOft 
■ • SWWMWG POOL Sm JacmLSL at 1 BEDROOM 

SEIF CONTAINED STAW APARTMENT. EX 1 1M5IVC 
GARAGING. UAimnn. LANDSCAPED GARDENS tod. 2 kfa* 
TENNB COURT, PADDOCK. APPWW 11 AOLES. 

Looted 15 atom MS. 35 nO» Sank Bmftau 

aver UTS raOMOB«aWB a are Pi oo D i >nFMM«no 1 S T 


East Anglia | 

STUSTON - NR. DISS, NORFOLK 

Come and view this beautiful 5 tedrad dot 
bouse, traflt on a small, select development of 
• only five properties 

and see for yourself 
foe excellent value 
of tins quality 
home. 

£149,950 

For details and viewing contact Diane Peck 

HARVEY & LEECH LTD 

Tel: 01502 714030 





Sussex 


owns or Briowoo-nj 
0 1 273 6 77888 »•*> _ 

Mtp^wwwjion«w-prop*ey.oo-<* ' 


Historic S/D riverside 
cottage. 

Sympathetically restored, 
many traditional 
features, beamed eating, 
eterty 

2 bedrooms, thjfnfe room, 

knehen/dmet, barroom. 


London Property 


city mights, London ni 

2/3 Md apamneno In 
raMonawe wngton opposite 
Essex Road 6B Station. 

- ExceSent spedflestton 
• Daytime porterage 

- Resident oreaker 

■ 24 nr ccrv seaxity 

■ Seong rental demand 

PHc« tnm 

Sates officer 

open tu*r toaom- S3 opm 


Devon & Cornwall 


GREAT FAMILY HOLIDAY LODGES 

Limay Bscend homas at Horicomba Manor 
on South DevorvComwai border 

OWN USE - INVESTMENT CGT ROLLOVER 

Huge dacounb on and oi phtwtihre® bedroom lodgm or musiw 
OFF-PLAN SAVINGS on ICW toor bedroom lodg». All Wy 
fumWwd and ready tor 1987 M»oru 
FULL MANAGEMENT. MDOOR A OUTDOOR SWDMNG 
POOLS, TENNIS, BARS, RESTAURANT, ENTERTAINMENT. 
PRICES £29^50 to £59,950 
VERNON KMGHT ASSOCIATES 
TEL to 628 778888 FAX. 01626 770585 


Dartmoor, Lustidgh i 

A dander Borne abated on 
ibe edge of ibil noiqnely 
picnmqoetoooduid viHaje in 
a nrdy aredaUe private and 
aednded setting with fabalore 
ptwmmc vietrt of± heanUM j 
wooded valley asd open 
moorland, sa nance g ar de m 
with paddocks aad patnte of 
*b«a 5 sow together with 

ftahGng aad oubmldmgL 2/3 
reception rooms, 3 bedroom. 
Gannin*. Price £225^00 
YOap * Cottony Property 
0L3tt4996ff>. 


Jtence 


CRICKHOWELL 
Brecon Beacons 
National Park 




Tab OSOO 378848 
SOUTH WALES 

1 68* Canwy character fsnrtouss 
ttretod in Uek Why aodh ol 
Abergavenny, Pawled wonm, 
otpoiad beans. 5 beftooms. 2 
ba chra a na. 3 recaption Garden. 

Pagstt* stafaangfipszjns. 

7jwrtine. 

Tet 01873880246 


< bedroom detached stooe fknnboase lovingly re store d 
” aod maintain ed. Cotgcoos interior - RaybunL central 

Wo heating, Treodi enamel stove, open Gres, original nmber 


heating, french enamel stove, open Gres, o riginal amber 
ceilings, stone flag floors, large conservatory. Stands in '/, 
acre with workshop, ouibtifldmgx, greenhouse, organic veg 
plot, large imaestiag garden, duot pond, cobbled yard, 
quarry tile pabo and magnificent views. 

Prrrolt water and ciectridtj-. Friendly rural eotimumilr. 
Secluded but accessible. Gtasewm. Mid Wales. 

£109,000 

£ Details 01982 570415 4 


NW DORDOGNE 


Ajtifitfl fit* ritp rffera 


01684290808 


Overseas Property 


Oarofi Ceasal AnaaOL 
ibeodweffBefiee. 

Bod Aea are peutix, 
beartSU ns Rdzsix er mteaon. 

M»t rf.Qo*± *lt 
fieBrc Use «aaa 

cpcodt trea. EseeSew kxautB. 
Total esaOsc 

Cwtal Aarna 12 Mms- 
7i*»«l <15 3**73/ 

W<BWg4>n*j6r/«W* 


I TVickenham 

ST MARGARETS, 
TWICKENHAM 

Dwached Viaoriwi Vila I18&3) in 
cut-dp-wc. S Bedrooms 14 
Double). 2 Bah 7 Shown 3 
Loo, HaS, 17 x 17 Dming Room. 

16x13 Dining Room, 24x12 
Breakfast Roooi/Kitcftm, Uufty 
Room, Cefla Front and Rear 
Carden with terrace. 
£382,500 

Ring 0181 892 1221 f aU 

To advertise 
in this section 
please call 

0171 293 
2302/2343. 


Advertise your property through the Independent on Sunday’s highly 
1 successful Property Gallery ; a marketplace that is tried, tested and works. 

I The advertisement appears in the module format shown here, with 40 words 
of copy complemented by a full colour photograph of your home. 

The Cost 

i The more Sundays you book, the cheaper the cost per ad:- 

1 x Sunday advertisement costs £95 

2 x Sunday advertisements cost £130 (£65 each) 

3 x Sunday advertisements cost £150 (£50 each) 

Fm in the coupon below and send payment, a colour photograph and np to 40 wpTds of copy 
to: The Property Team, Classified Advertising, 19th Floor, Independent Newspaper, 

1 Canada Square, Canary Wharf, London E14 5DL 

DctdZne for receipt of copy/gkom b foe Tocsd*? 12 4*ys prior » Sandgj poMkrioo. Offer open i» prtwte advertism «h, 
L oa mcli ! rii g lMN mfoMe w iqtti. 
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-%fcyhied garden, garaga. 

Y£7^950oju>. 
Day: 0171 293 2843 


NAME - — TELEPHONE (daytime)... - 

ADDRESS - - - - - 

I require lO 2 O 3i~~l (tide appropriate box) Sunday AdvenbemcaUs) at a total cost of £. 

Pleaae eadose a cheque for Oh amouat made payable to ‘Newspaper PubEshiag Pic 7 or BD in your Vtea/Access/Amex/Diaar* Chib details: 

CREDIT CARD NO M II M I I 1 M II 1 _l I J I I EXPIRY DATE SIGNATURE. 

For advice or more information phase caO t The Property Team 9 on 0171-293 2343 or 0171-293 2302 
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Keep the family in it 


Roger Bell compares the Citroen Synergie with the Nissan Terrano 


B ritain’s iove affair with 
•‘lifestyle” off-roaders, most 
of which crunch nothing 
more demanding than man- 
icured gravel seems to have peaked. 
After a decade of dramatic boom 
(sales rose from -under 13,000 in 
1986 to over 80,000 last year) 4WD 
registrations have levelled oft By the 
end of the year, they may even be in 
decline. 

Not so MPVS. Multi-purpose 
vehicles - boring vans with windows 
to cynics, revolutionary family 
holdalls to the converted - are 
gnawing into the market across a 
broad front. Just over 7,000 were 
registered in Britain five years ago 
when the pioneering Renault 
Espace led the field. The forecast 
this year is for nearer 30,000, with 
the fion’s share going to the excel- 
lent Ford Galaxy ana its VW Sha- 
ron and Seat Alhambra clones. By 
the turn of the century, it*s esti- 
mated that 600,000 MPVs a year will 
have been sold in Europe. 

Traditional estate cars have not 
been the invading MPVs’ only vic- 
tims. Off-roadcrs - perhaps better 
described as all-purpose all-roaders 
- are among their conquests, too. 
And why not? Size for size, these two 
specialised breeds have much in 
common. 

The 4x4 Nissan Terrano (the Ford 
Maverik’s twin) and the Citrofin Syn- 
ergie (made alongside the joint-ven- 
ture Fiat Ulysse and Peugeot 806) 
may be from different market sectors 
but they're competitive on price, 
power and seven-seafer accommo- 
dation. While the big, butch, all-drive 
Terrano can clearly out-scramble the 
front-drive Synergic, it is on suburban 
tarmac that the two usually compete. 

Although similar in size, the Syn- 
ergie, unencumbered by the weight 
of a 10-speed, 4x4 transmission sys- 
tem, is considerably lighter - to the 
benefit of performance and, more 
significantly, economy. It’s also eas- 
ier to drive, not least because the 
gear! ever, which protrudes from a 
classy dash, feels less agricultural 
than the Nissan's. Much as I like the 
effortless mid-range punch of the 
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MPVs and off-roaders: size for size, these two specialised breeds have much in common 
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torquey lerrano's civilised 2.7 litre 
turbo-diesel, the 2.0-litre petrol 
engine of the test Citroen is 
smoother, quieter and niftier through 
the gears. Parity in performance 
(but not in economy) is achieved only 
when the Terrano’s thirsty 2.4-litre 
petrol engine is pitched against the 
Citrogn’s frugal 1.9 turbo-diesel. 

Driven with restraint, the Terrano 
behaves with reasonable decorum. 
Pushed beyond its natural ambling 
gait, though, it feels cumbersome. 
Steering is sluggish and vague, cor- 
nering grip modest Like most off- 
roaders, the Terrano lacks the 
stance, agility and tenacity of a low- 
slung saloon. It’s the price you pay 
for massive boulder-straddling 
ground clearance and fairly erode 
suspension designed more for acute 
articulation than ride comfort. Even 
on decent roads, the Nissan bobs 


and jerks harshly, albeit without 
kettledrum thumping from the big 
(and very expensive) tyres. Hie 
cabin is well isolated from road 
noise by a separate rugged chassis. 

From the driver’s seat, the Cit- 
roen Synergie looks, feels and 
behaves much more like a normal 
saloon. Although the roofline is 
high the centre of gravity is quite 
low. Whereas the Terrano perches 
on the road, as if on stilts, the Syn- 
ergie, riding on smaller wheels and 
more sophisticated car-like sus- 
pension, squats on it. Handling 
and cornering benefit from this, 
though' the ride is disappointingly 
agitated. 

You sit a couple of inches taller in 
the lerrano. all the better for sight- 
seeing and hazard spotting. However, 
the versatile Synergie has the more 
imposing cabin and dash. Its individ- 


ual seats - rows two and three served 
by easy-sliding doors -can be juggled 
around or discarded altogether, ha the 
Terrano , only the uncomfortable rear 
bench can be removed. With all the 
seats in place, luggage space is pretty 
meagre in both cars. 

If you really need mud-plugging, 
bank-climbing, stream-fording, 
precipice-defying transport, the Tfer- 
rano's your car. Recent major 
improvements have elevated this 
rather gawky-looking vehicle from 
wimp to warrior, built like a tank and 
well endowed (the turbo-diesel is all 
musde). As a road-going people car- 
rier for the urban jungle, though, it 
is over-specified and under-achiev- 
ing. The Synergie - a good MFV but 
not the best - makes a better job of 
transporting seven adults (if not 
their luggage) speedily, economically 
and comfortably. 


Citroen Synergie; Price: £1630 to 
£23,090 according to specification. 
En gine : 1.9-Iftre, 92bhp tuxbo-dicsci 
or 2.0-litre 123bhp petrol. Transmis- 
sion: five -speed manual gearbox, 
front-wheel drive. Performance: top 
speed 99mph; 0-60mph in 13.9 sec- 
onds, 3L7mpg urban cycle (diesel); 
llOmph, 0-6Qmph in 12.1 seconds, 
23.9mpg urban cycle (petrol) 


Nissan- Terrano: Price: £16,600 to 
£23,100 according to specification. 
Engine: 2.7-litre. 125bhp turbo- 
diesel or 2.4-Iitre, 118bhp petrol 
Transmission: five-speed manual 
gearbox, part-time four-wheel drive 
with selectable low-ratio, auto-lock- 
ing front hubs. Performance: top 
speed 96mph, 0-60mph in 16.2 sec- 
onds, 22.6mpg urban cycle (diesel); 
99mph, 0-6Qmph in 143 seconds, 
17.9mpg urban cycle (petrol). 


O f the innumerable 
design solecisms to be 
found on cars, none is 
more repulsive to the eye 
and more awkward to die 
hand than the typical radio. 
And that’s before we talk 
about its sound quality.- (In . 
general, car radios - at least 
those fitted as standard by 
most manufacturers - sound 
appalling. This is no 
wonder. I have it on good 
authority that one major 
manufacturer buys its 
standard-specification 
radio/cassette players for 
only £20 - well under a 
tenth of what the same 
manufacturer charges for 
replacement units.) 

Their poor sound quality 
is, arguably, excusable - after 
aU, how many of us notice 
that they’re so bad? But their 
shoddy appearance and 
usability are certainly not In 
' the main, they axe just 
plastic-faced boxes fitted 
wflfy-nSJy to some 
convenient (for the 
manufacturer, not for the 
user) position on the dash. 
Their buttons are invariably 
tiny, suitable only for people 
who have fingers shaped like 
EX And what’s more, the 
buttons have graphics which 
are incomprehensible to 
most punters. As an upshot, 
HI wager that most burtons 
on car radios are never 
pushed, twiried or pulled 
In the old days, car radios 
tended to have two big 
round knobs - one for on/off 
and volume, the other for 
channel selection. Push 
buttons helped to locate 
your pre-programmed 
channels. This design 
worked well and looked 
gpod. It should never have 
changed. But it did We have 
been confused ever since. 


At long last there arc^gte 

- Ra^^ah^^radio designed 
to integrate into foe (fash, - - 
rather than merely have g - 
rectangular hole into whidt 
some radio manufacpasrCan 
insert its latest multi-dfianpelj 
multi-watt eyesore. TheJST- 
bas big knobs and buttons, 
just like old-fashioned radios, 

designed to be piKt&d by " v ‘ 

fingers not pins. I mastered it 
in minutes, rather than 
remaining baffled by it for- 
months. • 

Other manufacturers are 
now also malting an effort . 
Most praiseworthy is the new . 
Renault Espace, on sale in the 
UK next sparing. It has no 
radio visible at aiL This dearly 
deters the hooligan who, / 
judging by the number of car* 
radiosstolcn, seems to be the 
only person who understands 
modem car radios. 

In the Espace, the radio's 
electronics are all hidden 
under the bonnet. Controls 
are mounted on satellites 
either side of foe steering 
wheel. Renault pioneered 
satellite controls, a major and 
yet unsung contribution to 
road safety, now copiedfry ' 
the likes of BMW and Jaguar 
(on its new XKS sports car) 
among many other makers. 
They allow channels to be 
changed and the volume to 
be altered without taking 
your eye off the road and 
groping around at the 
bottom.of the dash for those 
wretched little buttons. The 
Espace, though, now takes 
the concept a stage further. 

By removing the radio 
head unit from the dash, 
Renault has also improved * A 
foe cabin design. After all, 
what better way of tidying up 
the interior than by getting 
rid of its ugliest feature? 
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Mobile Fbones 


Motor Services 


GET TO GRIPS 

with winter conditions 
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RUD Chains Ltd. - John Wilson Business Park 
Whitstable, Kent CT5 3QT ■ Thanet Way - Unit 10-12 
Telephone (01227) 276611 -Facsimile (01227) 276586 
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• Up to £50 cash back 

• Up to 250 minutes of free calls 

• Free carry case 

• Free car lead 

• Free next day delivery 

• Free £10 voucher 

• 14 day money back guarantee 


4 Wheel Drive 


4 Wheel Drive 


Diesel The Fads 
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Find a better deal else where within 
30 days and KJC won’t just refund 
the difference - but double the 
difference. 
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Intensive 
Driving Courses 

IMifenllal Driving School 
Before the written test 
team to drive in North 
Wales. One or two week 
course with test and 
accommodation arranged. 
For detaRs phone: 
01407 711391 


Collectors Cars 


JAGUARETYPE 

1971 SERIES 3 - 
Manual 2+2, Blue, 
requires some 
restorations. 
Offers 

Cambs 01223 833 523 
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Nokia 1610 

£4.99 

INC VAT 


Call now and get connected 

0800959999 


24 HOURS - 7 DATS A WEEK 
DELIVERED FREE TO YOUR DOOR 
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MOBILE PHONES 


Mazda 


MAZDA CHOICE 


UK’s Largest Choke of Used 
MX-5, MX-6, MX-3, etc 


Free Phone 
0800 323 626 
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2 Issues FREE 
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He«e charge my i^] Visa |_j Acrew/Mastwcarf/turoard the sum of SZJJOO on 
2nd February 1997. unlew I cancel this subscription order before then. 

Name and initiate as on card . . _ , 
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roAMwe I need <fo ratfwig. My subscription mJf bring me montMf issues dDiml Car 
* M iragat vte for U Mnsewinv Ottr «nn to Or and BfPG ottSrsjn snf. 


Return completed form to: Menkfcs Publishing Ltd. FREEPOST BS0791. 
Somerton. Somerset TA11 6BR fno iramp n ee d ed ifposnd nithin UK} 
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Diesel cars use far less fuel than petrol models. They're 
reliable, long lasting and often great to drive. Their 
total exhaust emissions* are actually lower than 
equivalent petrol cars - especially on short a round- 
town trips. Yet lately they've been getting a bad 
press. 

So is diesel better or worse for the environment 
than petrol? Do diesel cars cost more or less to buy 
and run? And which are the best diesel models? 

You'll discover the answers in Diesel Car & 4x4. 

Our hard-hitting road tests are unrivalled for dear, 
detailed and practical information. Our news and features pages are 
written for intelligent motorists who want well-informed, balanced coverage of 
transport and environmental issues. But we're here to entertain as well as Inform: our 
aim, quite simply, is to provide a bigger and better read than any other motoring 
magazme. 

If you've given up in despair at the childishness of other car magazines, give 
Diesel Car & 4x4 a try. The December issue is in the shops now, price £230. But we're 
so confident you'll (ike it that rf you return the coupon well send you two issues 
completely free of charge. If you don't want to carry on receiving Diesel Car & 4x4, just 
let us know by 30th January and we won’t implement your credit card instructions. 
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Test Drive 


HEAVEN SOFTWARE 


SpodaBRigin Games. Educational 

CD-ROM's Reference, Business ■ 

FORMULA ONE GRAND PRiX 2 
THE BEST DRIVING SIMULATION IN THE WORLD? 

For £2&99 

WHEN YOU BUY THE 

PER4MER SPORTS STEERING WHEEL 
ARCADE STYLE CONTROL DIRECT GAME ' 
PORT CONNECTION 
Foresee 

Special Purchase on 3.5 tfiste 
Microsoft Auto Express UK& Ireland E43JH 
Microsoft Auto Express Europe £4&99 
Buy Soft at E8&98 
Also ratable on CD Rom 
Prices Include VAT L UK P&p 

PO Box 69 Stowage SG2 8XL 
1W: 01438 816411 Fax 01438 816422 
C«B tor oar Brochure 
Visa. Massrcant Swteft & oeoa 
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;i3 DAISY HILL DRIVE, CHORLEY Ffih ONE 
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To advertise in this section 
please call David Owen on 
0171 293 2338. 
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